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KINGSTON  PUBLIC  PASSENGER  TRANSPORT 


By 

W.  F.  Maunder 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  operations  of  the 
Kingston  passenger  transport  system,  mostly  from  the  aspect  of  the 
traffic  carried,  and  to  provide  a  basic  statistical  picture  of  the  service. 
Data  are  largely  drawn  from  a  passenger  movement  survey  that  was 
carried  out  during  March,  1952  by  the  Public  Passenger  Transport 
Board  with  advice  from  the  University  College  and  the  Central  Bureau 
of  Statistics  on  its  planning.®  Other  information  has  been  supplied 
by  Jamaica  Utilities  Ltd.,  who  operated  the  service,  apart  from  two 
routes,  at  that  time. 

A  particular  reason  for  studying  the  Kingston  passenger  trans¬ 
port  system  is  that  its  recent  history  has  been  somewhat  imfortunate 
and,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  given  general 
satisfaction  to  the  travelling  public.  Tramways  were  introduced  to 
Kingston  in  ISTB**  and,  under  successive  companies,  proved  a  sound 
commercial  proposition  until  petrol  vehicles  became  a  source  of  serious 
competition.  An  unorganized  system  of  numerous  small  omnibus 
operators  competing  with  the  tramway  company  led  to  the  usual 
difficulties  associated  with  such  a  situation.  The  Fearnley  Report 
(1)  of  1938  clearly  stated  that  the  tramway  had  had  its  useful  life 
and  that  a  unified  transport  service  of  petrol  omnibuses  was  required. 
Owing  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  nothing  was  done  to  imple¬ 
ment  these  recommendations  until  the  enactment  of  the  Public  Pass¬ 
enger  Transport  (Corporate  Area)  Law,  1947.  The  last  tram  was 
run  in  August,  1948  and  an  exclusive  franchise  for  passenger  trans¬ 
port  in  the  Corporate  Area  was  granted  to  a  local  concern,  Jamaica 
Utilities  Ltd.  Undoubtedly  the  company  has  had  many  real  diffi¬ 
culties  to  combat  but  the  arrangements  under  which  it  has  worked 
have  not  in  all  respects  been  the  happiest;  public  discontent  with 
the  service  provided  led  to  the  revocation  of  their  franchise  in  1953 
and  its  transfer  to  a  British  sponsored  company,  the  Jamaica  Omni¬ 
bus  Company,  with  effect  from  December  of  that  year. 

The  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  operations  of  the  undertak- 

a  The  author  had  not  taken  up  his  appointment  at  the  University  Coliege 
when  the  survey  was  made. 

The  system  was  electrified  in  1899. 
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ing  caused  the  Public  Passenger  Transport  Board  to  make  the  survey 
of  passenger  movements  mentioned  above.  This  special  enquiry  was 
made  during  March,  1952,  a  period  that  was  ‘normal’  being  selected. 
In  fact,  the  only  exceptional  occurrence  during  the  time  of  the  survey 
was  a  Scout  Jamboree  which  the  Board’s  Inspectors  believe  had  no 
appreciable  effect  on  public  travelling.  It  is  noteworthy,  however, 
that  in  one  respect  conditions  were  not  normal,  viz.,  the  companies  “ 
co-operated  in  the  survey  and  gave  an  assurance  that  every  possible 
effort  would  be  made  to  run  services  according  to  schedule.  To  the 
extent  that  the  aim  was  achieved  the  results  give  a  picture  somewhat 
different  from  that  usually  obtaining.  On  the  other  hand,  they  give 
a  better  idea  of  the  real  demand  in  terms  of  passengers  carried. 

The  survey  was  carried  out  by  enumerators  riding  on  all  ’buses 
of  every  route  for  a  consecutive  period  of  seven  days.  On  field  charts 
the  enumerators  recorded  the  number  of  passengers  boarding,  dis¬ 
mounting  and  ‘left  back’  (i.e.  those  wishing  but  unable  to  board)  at 
each  recognized  ’bus  stop,  together  with  the  time  of  the  vehicle’s 
arrival  and  departure.  Interruptions  to  service  were  thus  auto¬ 
matically  entered  and  reasoi^s  for  lengthy  delays  should  also  have 
been  given.  In  fact,  a  high  proportion  of  the  delays  was  not  ascribed 
to  any  particular  cause  and  this  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the 
absence  of  any  special  form  for  the  purpose.  In  all,  twenty  eight 
enumerators  were  employed,  mostly  ex-employees  of  the  tramway 
company;  they  were  given  a  short  training  course  and  an  instruction 
book  was  provided.  A  pre-test  was  carried  out  to  check  all  arrange¬ 
ments  and,  in  particular,  the  suitability  of  the  enumerators.  From 
the  nature  of  the  problem  it  was  not  possible  to  supervize  the  enumer¬ 
ators’  work  by  means  of  re-checks;  it  was,  of  course,  ascertained  that 
they  were  actually  on  the  job. 

The  vehicles  in  operation  are  double-door  ’buses  and  the  enumer¬ 
ator  was  seated  by  the  entrance;  under  these  conditions  his  view  of 
the  exit  might  have  been  restricted  and  his  ability  to  count  the  ‘left 
backs’  would  be  handicapped  in  any  case.  In  general,  therefore,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  boarding  count  was  likely  to  be  most  accurate  and 
the  ‘left  back’  count  the  most  subject  to  error. 

The  original  schedules  were  made  available  to  the  Reseach  In¬ 
stitute  by  the  Public  Passenger  Transport  Board  and  an  entirely  new 
tabulation  was  made  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper. 

It  may  be  observed  that  there  are  certain  important  limitations 
inherent  in  the  design  of  this  enquiry.  The  data  yielded  only  show 
when  and  where  people  travel,  subject  to  the  opportunities  made  avail- 


a  In  January  1952  two  routes  were  transferred  to  another  company,  the  Magnet 
Bus  Company. 
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able  by  the  existing  service.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
pattern  revealed  is  not  necessarily  equivalent  to  the  real  requirements 
of  the  travelling  public  and,  consequently,  a  variation  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  provided  might  result  in  an  appreciable  change  in  travel 
habits. 

Figure  1  is  a  map  of  Kingston  and  suburbs  showing  the  sixteen 
’bus  routes  in  relation  to  the  chief  features  of  the  region.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  pattern  of  transport  is  a  very  simple  one  of  routes 
diverging,  almost  like  the  spokes  of  a  broken  wheel,  from  the  town 
centre.  The  town  centre  itself  is  the  commercial  and  administrative 
area;  nearly  all  offices,  including  Government  offices,  are  situated 
here,  and  it  contains  the  greatest  concentration  of  shops  in  the  whole 
island.  Many  of  the  markets  are  also  contained  within  the  centre. 
This  is  a  factor  of  importance  since  they  retail  vegetables,  fruit  and 
meat,  while  butchers’  shops  are  rare  and  green  grocers  almost  non¬ 
existent.  Consequently  a  large  part  of  the  entire  area’s  shopping 
for  food  as  well  as  for  clothing,  shoes,  household  furnishings  and 
similar  articles,  must  be  done  within  the  town  centre.  This  is  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  pattern  of  the  typical  English  provincial  town,  whefte  food 
and  smaller  articles  are  bought  in  local  neighbourhood  shops,  and 
the  other  purchases  made  in  the  main  town  shopping  centre.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that  the  only  important  class  of  shops 
found  outside  the  Kingston  centre  are  groceries.  Apart  from  these 
characteristics,  the  town  centre  also  includes  the  docks  and  ancillary 
shipping  services.  All  the  factors  so  far  set  out  would  account  for 
influx  rather  than  outflux;  it  is,  however,  clear  that  the  Kingston 
centre  is  a  residential  area  as  well,  almost  exclusively  of  a  working- 
class  character.  Later  tables  show  that  this  accounts  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  morning  movement  out  of  town. 

The  industrial  areas  lie  in  two  belts  to  the  east  and  the  west  of 
Kingston  extending  along  the  coast.  The  first  of  these  is  not  really 
served  by  the  transport  system  at  all;  the  cement,  pre-stressed  con¬ 
crete  and  gypsum  factories  together  with  the  oil  refineries  are  all 
sited  beyond  Rockfort  Gardens,  the  terminus  of  the  most  easterly 
service.  It  is  understood  that  most  of  the  works  make  their  own 
transport  arrangements  by  private  contract;  an  untapped  source  of 
revenue-earning  capacity  would  appear  to  exist  here.  The  western 
industrial  belt  extends  along  the  Spanish  Town  Road  and  is  of  a 
lighter  manufacturing  character.  Tobacco  factories,  timber  works, 
the  match  factory,  distilleries  and  similar  establishments,  together 
with  the  railway  repair  shops,  are  located  here.  Unlike  the  eastern 
belt  which  consists  of  nothing  else  but  industrial  establishments,  this 
is  also  a  large  residential  area  of  working-class  type,  varying  from 
poverty  stricken  to  reasonably  prosperous. 
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The  most  purely  residential  area  is  situated  inland  from  the  town 
and  this  becomes  more  prosperous  in  almost  direct  ratio  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  centre.  From  the  whole  of  this  area  there  is  a  large 
daily  influx  to  the  offices,  and  other  work  places  in  the  inner  zone 
but  a  substantial  portion  of  it  consists  of  private  car  traffic.  It  is  a 
commonplace  saying  that  the  inadequacies  of  the  public  transport 
service  make  the  ownership  of  a  car  a  virtual  necessity  among  the 
middle  classes.  The  more  prosperous  residential  areas  on  the  outskirts 
are  interspersed  by  considerable  groups  of  working-class  dwellings 
and  they  generate  a  large  movement  of  workers  which  is  not  wholely 
orientated  to  the  town  centre.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  large 
working-class  dwelling  areas  within  the  town  centre  may  make  it 
misleading  to  think  too  glibly  in  terms  of  a  daily  movement  inwards 
followed  by  a  compensatory  one  outwards.  Finally,  a  certain  part  of 
the  movement  from  the  periphery  of  the  ‘wheel’  which  represents 
the  service  routes,  does  not  come  from  the  suburban  area  at  all  but 
from  outside:  people  travelling  to  Kingston  will  walk  or  obtain  other 
forms  of  transport  to  the  outer  termini  and  complete  their  journeys 
to  Kingston  by  bus. 

THE  KINGSTON  TRAVEL  PATTERN 

The  first  main  characteristic  of  the  travelling  requirements  of 
the  region  as  a  whole  is  the  moderate  length  of  the  distances  involved. 


TABLE  1.  OVERALL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PASSENGER  JOURNEYS  BY 

DISTANCE 

(Survey  totals  for  seven  days) 


Distance 

No.  of  Passenger  Journeys 

No.  as  %  of  Total 

1  mile  &  under  i 

1  miles 

61,973 

10.3 

2  miles  &  under 

3  miles 

157,915 

26.2 

3  ” 

4  ” 

241,446 

40.1 

4  » 

5  ” 

74,699 

12.4 

5  ” 

6  ” 

32,403 

5.4 

6  ” 

7  ’’ 

33,692 

5.6 

Total 

602,128 

100.0 

A  passenger  journey  merely  represents  a  ride  on  a  ’bus  irres¬ 
pective  of  length:  it  is  not,  therefore,  a  journey  in  the  ordinary  sense 
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of  the  word,  meaning  a  trip  from  a  starting  point  to  a  final  destin¬ 
ation.  The  latter  may  involve  a  change  of  ’bus  for  example,  which 
would  count  as  two  passenger  journeys  in  the  definition  employed. 

Table  1  reveals  that  three-quarters  of  all  passenger  journeys 
made  are  over  a  distance  of  less  than  four  miles.  The  overall 
average  distance  travelled  per  passenger  journey,  calculated 
from  the  grouped  distribution,  is  3.4  miles.  For  urban  area  trans¬ 
port  this  is  not  an  exceptional  figure,  although  it  could  well  be 
somewhat  higher  than  for  many  towns  of  the  same  population  owing 
to  the  dispersed  development  of  the  residential  areas  of  King¬ 
ston.  At  first  sight  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  this  average  is  the 
same  as  that  for  all  London  passenger  services  other  than  Green  Line 
coaches.  (Menzler  (4)  quotes  the  individual  figures  for  1949  as: 
London  Transport  Executive  railways  6.0  miles,  ’buses  2.2  miles, 
trams  and  trolley  ’buses  2.3  miles.  Railway  Executive  suburban  ser¬ 
vices  10.3  miles  and  Green  Line  coach  services  14  miles). 

It  is,  however,  apparent  that  the  nature  of  the  traffic  is  very 
different  in  the  two  cases;  not  only  is  there  a  large  volume  of  ‘within 
town’  travelling  in  London  but  the  journey  to  work  is  composed  of 
several  passenger  journeys.  The  London  Travel  Survey  (3)  shows 
that  44%  of  workers  using  public  transport  make  at  least  one  change. 

In  Kingston,  there  is  only  one  route  —  Route  7  —  which  runs 
through  the  town  centre  and  out  again  which  means  that  there  may 
be  a  certain  number  of  double  journeys  involved  for  those  making 
cross  town  trips.  The  average  distance  travelled  per  passenger 
journey  in  Route  7  is  only  3.31  miles,  which  would  not  suggest 
that  this  type  of  movement  is  considerable;  on  the  other  hand 
this  service  is  not  particularly  well  adapted  for  through  move¬ 
ment  so  that  the  possibility  cannot  be  ruled  out.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however,  it  can  be  taken  that  passengers  require  transpor¬ 
tation  over  only  short  distances  and  delays,  either  in  waiting  for  a 
vehicle  or  at  stops  once  the  journey  has  commenced,  are  thereby  in¬ 
creased  in  significance.  In  this  context,  it  is  worth  observing  that 
two  factors  operate  to  the  passengers’  disadvantage:  the  use  of  high 
capacity  vehicles  (the  majority  are  usually  taken  as  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  hundred  passengers)  and  the  system  of  ticket  issue  on  board 
ing.  The  first  means  not  only  a  less  frequent  service  than  smaller 
units  of  the  same  capacity  per  hour  would  supply,  but  it  also  en¬ 
hances  the  delay  caused  by  the  second  factor. 

The  normal  pattern  of  travel  over  hours  of  the  day  and  days 
of  the  week  is  shown  in  Table  2  in  terms  of  the  total  passenger  move¬ 
ment. 
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TABLE  2.  ALL  ROUTES:  a  PASSENGER  JOURNEYS  ORIGINATING 
WITHIN  THE  HOURS  SHOWN 


(Survey  totals  for  seven  days) 
(A)  Inwards 


Hours 

Mon.,  Tues. 
Thurs.,  Fri. 

(daily  average)  i 

Wednesday 

1 

i 

Saturday 

Sunday 

No. 

%  1 

1  No. 

% 

1  No. 

% 

No. 

% 

4  a.m. 

—  9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

48 

0.1 

5  a.m. 

—  782 

2.0 

793 

2.2 

998 

2.0 

569 

1.7 

6  a.m. 

—  2,163 

5.4 

2,011 

5.5 

2,604 

6.3 

1,603 

4.7 

7  a.m. 

—  5,056 

12.6 

5,400 

14.8 

4,315 

8.7 

1,724 

5.0 

8  a.m. 

—  4,630 

11.6 

4,255 

11.7 

4,741 

9.6 

2,081 

6.0 

9  a.m. 

—  2,451 

6.1 

2,131 

5.9 

4,107 

8.3 

2,017 

5.9 

10  a.m. 

—  2,057 

5.1 

1,735 

4.8 

3,668 

7.4 

1,731 

5.0 

11  a.m. 

—  1,844 

4.6 

1,444 

4.0 

2,557 

5.2 

1,464 

4.2 

12  noon 

—  1,653 

4.1 

1,300 

3.6 

2,485 

5.0 

1,144 

3.3 

1  p.m. 

—  1,741 

4.3 

1,655 

4.6 

2,445 

4.9 

1,275 

3.7 

2  p.m. 

—  1,746 

4.4 

1,396 

3.8 

2,402 

4.9 

1,772 

5.1 

3  p.m. 

—  1,682 

4.2 

1,704 

4.7 

2,321 

4.7 

2,267 

6.6 

4  p.m. 

—  2,146 

5.4 

1,918 

5.3 

2,051 

4.1 

2,297 

6.7 

5  p.m. 

—  2,474 

6.2 

2,374 

6.5 

1,911 

3.9 

2,487 

7.2 

6  p.m. 

—  2,746 

6.9 

2,423 

6.7 

2,642 

'5.3 

3,702 

10.8 

7  p.m. 

—  2,728 

6.8 

2,139 

5.9 

3,844 

7.8 

2,901 

8.4 

8  p.m. 

—  1,546 

3.9 

1,503 

4.1 

2,163 

4.4 

2,113 

6.1 

9  p.m. 

—  1,209 

3.0 

1,113 

3.1 

1,909 

3.9 

1,402 

4.1 

10  p.m. 

—  897 

2.2 

696 

1.9 

1,463 

3.0 

1,240 

3.6 

11  p.m. 

—  409 

1.0 

352 

1.0 

728 

1.5 

517 

1.5 

12  p.m. 
1  a.m. 

—  52 

0.1 

22 

0.1 

85 

0.2 

66 

0.2 

Total 

40,019 

100.0 

36,364 

100.0 

49,439 

100.0 

34,410 

100.0 

(B)  Outwards 

Hours 

Mon.,  Tues. 
Thurs.,  Fri. 

(daily  average) 

1  Wednesday 

Saturday 

1 

i  Sunday 

No. 

%  1 

1  No. 

% 

No. 

%  1 

% 

4  a.m. 

38 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

50 

0.1 

22 

0.1 

5  a.m. 

803 

1.8 

597 

1.5 

916 

1.6 

5i38 

1.5 

6  a.m. 

—  2,067 

4.6 

2,072 

5.0 

2,236 

4.0 

2,005 

5.5 

7  a.m. 

2,936 

6.5 

2,928 

7.1 

3,044 

5.4 

1,740 

4.8 

8  a.m. 

—  2,451 

5.4 

2,343 

5.7 

2,718 

4.9 

1,710 

4.7 

9  a.m. 

—  1,586 

3.5 

1,432 

3. '5 

2,583 

4.6 

1,766 

4.9 

10  a.m. 

—  1,723 

3.8 

1,488 

3.6 

2,933 

5.2 

2,244 

6.2 

11  a.m. 

—  1,946 

4.3 

1,546 

3.8 

3,429 

6.1 

1,878 

5.2 

12  noon 

i—  2,301 

5.1 

2,076 

5.1 

3,491 

6.2 

1,724 

4.8 

1  p.m. 

—  2,345 

5.2 

2,166 

5.3 

4,066 

7.3 

1,546 

4.3 

2  p.m. 

.—  2,658 

5.9 

3,053 

7.4 

4,218 

7.5 

1,328 

3.7 

3  p.m. 

—  3,401 

7.5 

3,055 

7.4 

3,496 

6.3 

1,770 

4.9 

4  p.m. 

—  4,737 

10.5 

4,616 

11.2 

3,522 

6.3 

2,202 

6.1 

5  p.m. 

—  3,742 

8.3 

3,366 

8.2 

3,203 

5.7 

2,397 

6.6 

6  p.m. 

—  3,473 

7.7 

2,823 

6.9 

3,827 

6.8 

2,488 

6.9 

7  p.m. 

—  2,832 

6.3 

2,776 

6.8 

3,644 

6.5 

2,617 

7.2 

8  p.m. 

—  2,105 

4.7 

1,747 

4.2 

2,737 

4.9 

2,667 

7.4 

9  p.m. 

—  1,885 

4.2 

1,451 

3.5 

2,705 

4.8 

2y439 

6.7 

10  p.m. 

—  1,557 

3.5 

1,247 

3.0 

2,287 

4.1 

2,556 

7.1 

11  p.m. 

—  493 

1.1 

258 

0.6 

815 

1.5 

546 

1.5 

12  p.m. 
1  a.m. 

—  10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

45,084 

100.0 

41,036 

100.0 

55,920 

100.0 

3633 

100.0 
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(C)  Totals 


Hours 

Inwards* 

O  u  t  w  4 

r  d  s  » 

T  o  t  a  1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

4  a.m. 

_ 

85 

225 

0.1 

310 

0.1 

5  a.m. 

— 

5,487 

2.0 

5,282 

1.7 

10,769 

1.8 

6  a.m. 

— 

14,869 

5.3 

14,581 

4.7 

29,828 

4.9 

7  a.m. 

— 

31,661 

11.3 

19,454 

6.2 

51,919 

8.6 

8  a.m. 

— 

29,596 

10.6 

16J576 

5.3 

46,766 

7.8 

9  a.m. 

— 

18,060 

6.4 

12,125 

3.9 

30,593 

5.1 

10  a.m. 

— 

15,363 

5.5 

13,556 

4.3 

29,168 

4.8 

11  a.m. 

— 

12,830 

4.6 

14,635 

4.7 

27.744 

4.6 

12  noon 

— 

11,542 

4.1 

16,493 

6.3 

28,367 

4.7 

1  p.m. 

— 

12,338 

4.4 

17,156 

5.5 

29,883 

5.0 

2  p.m. 

— 

12,553 

4.5 

19,230 

6.1 

32,028 

5.3 

3  p.m. 

— 

13,020 

4.6 

21,924 

7.0 

35,341 

5.9 

4  p.m. 

— 

14,851 

5.3 

29,286 

9.3 

44,746 

7.4 

5  p.m. 

— 

16,666 

5.0 

23,934 

7.6 

41,254 

6.8 

6  p.m. 

— 

19,752 

7.0 

23,028 

7.3 

43,482 

7.2 

7  p.m. 

— 

19,795 

7.1 

20,364 

6.5 

40,948 

6.8 

8  p.m. 

— 

11,961 

4.3 

15,565 

5.0 

28,091 

4.7 

9  p.m. 

— 

9,259 

3.3 

14,134 

4.5 

23,809 

4.0 

10  p.m. 

— 

6,988 

3.5 

12,316 

3.9 

19,714 

3.3 

11  p.m. 

— 

3,231 

1.2 

3,592 

1.1 

6y947 

1.1 

12  p.m. 

— 

382 

0.1 

39 

— 

421 

0.1 

1  a.m. 

Total 

280,289 

100.0 

313,495 

100.0 

602,128 

100.0 

a  Excluding  the  ‘cross-town’  service, 
b  Including  the  ‘cross-town’  service. 


On  week  days  the  inward  movement — Table  2  (A) — rises  rapidly 
to  a  peak  with  a  quarter  of  all  such  journeys  originating  during  the 
hours  7.00  a.m.  to  9.00  a.m.  After  that  time  it  declines  abruptly  to 
rise  to  a  lower  peak  between  6.00  p.m.  and  8.00  p.m.  The  big  morning 
rush  requires  no  explanation  in  as  much  as  it  is  the  inward  travel  to 
work;  nearly  all  establishments  and  offices  open  at  either  8.00  a.m. 
or  9.00  a.m.  The  causes  of  the  evening  peak  are  somewhat  obscure; 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  a  recreational  traffic  in  that  no  corresponding 
outward  movement  can  be  detected  later.  In  part  it  may  well  be 
due  to  the  return  of  workers  in  outlying  places  to  dormitory  areas 
within  or  close  to  the  town  centre.  The  outward  movement — Table 
2  (B) — is  very  much  the  complement  to  the  inward  travel  that  would 
be  expected.  The  most  pronounced  peak  is  that  between  4.00  p.m. 
and  6.00  p.m.  caused  by  offices  and  shops  closing  at  the  earlier  hour. 
Both  relatively  and  absolutely  it  is  less  severe  than  the  corresponding 
morning  inflow,  with  only  20  per  cent  of  the  total  journeys  originating 
during  this  period;  moreover,  it  neither  rises  nor  falls  off  so  sharply. 
A  contributory  factor  in  this  situation  is  that  people  tend  to  stay 
in  town  for  amusement  of  various  sorts  after  work.  The  lesser  morn¬ 
ing  maximum  (7.00  a.m.  onwards)  would  appear  to  equate  to  the 
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inward  evening  peak  noted  above  and  consequently  to  lend  support 
to  the  explanation  advanced.  The  Wednesday  pattern  of  travel  re¬ 
presents  a  modification  of  the  normal  week  day  characteristics  chiefly 
to  the  extent  of  an  earlier  increase  in  the  afternoon  outward  traffic 
due  to  early  closing  of  shops. 

On  Saturday  the  morning  peak  inwards  is  both  relatively  lower 
and  more  extended,  lasting  from  7.00  a.m.  until  10.00  a.m.  A  certain 
proportion  of  office  workers  have  Saturday  mornings  free  which  tends 
to  reduce  traffic  at  the  earliest  hour,  whilst  there  is  a  large  movement 
for  marketing  which  tends  to  maintain  the  level  of  movement  to  later 
in  the  morning.  Again  there  is  an  evening  peak  between  7.00  p.m. 
and  8.00  p.m.  which  can  be  ascribed  most  plausibly  in  this  case  to  a 
movement  for  recreational  purposes;  in  part,  the  return  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  inner  areas  from  afternoon  excursions  outwards  and, 
also,  an  inward  flow  to  places  of  evening  entertainment.  The  Satur¬ 
day  outflow  is  remarkably  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  major 
part  of  the  day;  from  7.00  a.m.  to  10.00  p.m.  the  hourly  movement 
IS  consistently  around  5  to  7  per  cent  of  the  total.  Reasons  for 
travel  are  more  varied  and  the  journey  to  work  effects  are  partially 
swamped  by  marketing,  recreational  and  social  travel  which,  by  and 
large,  do  not  happen  to  coincide  as  far  as  outward  traffic  is  concerned. 
The  actual  number  of  passenger  journeys  between  1.00  p.m.  and  3.00 
p.m.  on  Saturday  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  between  4.00  p.m.  and  6.00 
p.m.  on  week  days,  but  the  general  level  for  the  day  is  some  25  per 
cent  higher. 

Travel  in  connection  with  marketing  needs  a  little  further  com¬ 
ment.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  chief  articles  retailed 
at  markets  are  fruit,  vegetables  and  meat.  The  markets  are  mostly 
publicly  established  and  controlled,  although  there  are  a  few  un¬ 
official  ones.  A  point  of  importance  is  that  markets,  which  are  held 
mainly  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  generate  a  double  traffic;  there 
are  not  only  customers  travelling  to  purchase  their  weekly  supplies 
for  whom  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  but  the  market  people 
themselves.  Owing  to  the  habit  of  bringing  comparatively  small 
quantities,  the  latter  are  both  numerous  and  a  troublesome  type  of 
passenger;  they  travel  with  large  baskets  of  produce  causing  general 
obstruction  and  inconvenience.  A  big  incentive  to  the  market  people 
to  use  the  ordinary  ’bus  service  is  that  they  do  not  have  to  pay  for 
their  loads  whereas  a  private  carrier  would  charge  quite  heavily.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with  the  problem  by  a  progressive  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  passengers  with  loads  permitted  to  board 
a  vehicle.  Observation  suggests  that  this  policy  has  not  been  as 
effective  as  could  be  desired  and  it  may  be  wondered  if  a  penal  charge 
on  large  baskets,  coupled  with  the  provision  of  suitable  alternative 
arrangements,  would  not  be  more  successful. 
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The  pattern  of  Sunday  traffic  is  distinctly  different  from  other 
days.  There  is  a  maximum  period  of  movement  inward  between  8,00 
a,m.  and  10,00  a,m,  which,  in  part,  is  associated  presumably  with 
morning  church  services;  this  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the 
existence  of  what  appears  to  be  a  counterpart  movement  outwards 
between  10,00  a,m,  and  12,00  noon.  The  most  considerable  peak  in 
either  direction  occurs  between  6,00  p,m,  and  7,00  p,m,  for  inward 
travel  and  it  is  probable  that  it  consists  of  two  components  as  in  the 
similar  Saturday  characteristic,  viz.  a  return  of  outward  excursionists 
and  travel  inwards  for  evening  church  services  and  entertainment. 
The  late  evening  outward  movement  is  relatively  more  sustained  than 
that  on  Saturday,  with  almost  9  per  cent  of  total  journeys  originating 
after  10.00  p.m. 

The  summary  position  shown  by  Table  2  (C)  brings  out  two 
points  of  interest.  The  first  is  the  noticeable  excess  of  outward  over 
inward  movement  by  some  14  per  cent.  It  is  primarily  a  week  day 
characteristic  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  private 
motorists  giving  lifts  in  the  morning.  The  differential  arises  be¬ 
cause  it  is  easier  either  to  make  regular  arrangements  for  a  drive 
or  to  obtain  a  casual  lift  in  the  morning;  times  of  departure  are  more 
likely  to  coincide  and  the  outer  roads  are  less  congested  than  the 
town  centre.  In  travelling  into  town  there  is  no  doubt  about  des¬ 
tination.  The  second  is  that  the  overall  pattern  of  movement  for 
the  hours  from  6.00  a.m.  to  9.00  p.m.  is  less  uneven  than  it  might  be, 
the  greatest  exceeding  the  least  by  85  per  cent.  It  may  be  compared 
with  London  transport  data  on  regular  journeys  given  by  Menzler 
(4)  for  example,  where  the  busiest  period  is  some  120  per  cent  greater 
than  the  slackest  travel  time  over  the  main  hours.  In  general,  it  is 
a  feature  which  would  make  for  operating  efficiency. 

Information  on  passenger  journeys  is  supplemented  by  Tables 
3  and  4  which  are  based  on  the  more  uniform  units  of  passenger 
miles.  The  normal  usage  of  the  term  in  transport  statistics  is  em¬ 
ployed  here,  i.e.  passenger  miles  are  neither  the  actual  miles  travelled 
nor  the  service  supplied  but  the  mileage  for  which  the  public  has 
paid  to  travel.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  quantity  of  travel  purchased 
but  not  necessarily  consumed.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  Kingston  undertakings  operate  a  fixed  fare  stage  sys¬ 
tem  whereby  the  passenger  pays  a  basic  fare  for  any  distance  of  travel 
within  it.  Consequently  the  passenger  mileage  for  one  fare  stage  is 
the  product  of  the  length  of  that  fare  stage  and  the  number  of  pass¬ 
engers  carried. 
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Excluding  ‘cross  town’  service.  b  Including  ‘cross  town’  service. 


Total  922.28  25,617  36.0  1,053.37  26,425  39.9  1,994.84  53,050  37.6 

»  Excluding  ‘cross  town’  service.  Including  ‘cross  town’  service. 
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The  service  bearing  the  heaviest  traffic  is  Route  3  running  to 
Constant  Spring  and  sources  of  demand  can  be  detected  without 
difficulty.  The  route  serves  two  markets,  three  large  industrial  es¬ 
tablishments,  a  big  Government  Department  and  the  Half-Way  Tree 
administrative  centre. 

The  average  load  (passenger  miles  per  vehicle  mile)  is  high  for 
nearly  all  routes  and  both  directions.  For  some  routes  the  average 
exceeds,  45  and  to  obtain  such  a  high  figure  it  is  clear  that  the  ser¬ 
vice  must  run  under  overcrowded  conditions  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  time  at  least  over  certain  sections. 

The  pattern  of  hourly  movement  revealed  by  the  passenger  mile¬ 
age  figures  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  already  discussed  in 
connection  with  Table  2.  A  comparison  which  Table  4  facilitates  is 
that  between  the  service  demanded  and  the  service  provided,  i.e.  be¬ 
tween  passenger  miles  and  vehicle  miles.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  morning  inward  peak  on  week  days,  representing  roughly  a  quart¬ 
er  of  the  total  traffic,  is  catered  for  by  only  some  12%  of  the  total 
vehicle  mileage.  Transport  is,  however,  a  classic  case  of  joint  supply 
since,  in  general,  a  vehicle  trip  from  A  to  B  involves  a  return  trip 
from  B  to  A;  hence,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  possible  to  rearrange 
services  tc  equalize  the  relative  distributions  of  passenger  miles  and 
vehicle  miles  on  both  the  inward  and  outward  trips  simultaneously. 
An  examination  of  Table  4  (B)  discloses  that,  over  the  morning  peak 
period,  roughly  12  per  cent  of  the  outward  passenger  mileage  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  14  per  cent  of  the  vehicle  mileage.  In  consequence,  it 
would  appear  that  an  increase  in  morning  peak  services  would  give 
a  more  equitable  load  distribution.  A  similar  situation  exists  with 
regard  to  the  outward  evening  peak. 

On  week  days,  the  other  noticeable  disparity  is  that  in  the  later 
evening  hours;  from  8.00  p.m.  onwards  11  per  cent  of  the  total  pass¬ 
enger  mileage  is  carried  by  19  per  cent  of  the  vehicle  mileage  on  the 
inward  trips  and  14  per  cent  by  17  per  cent  on  the  outward  trips.  This 
represents  an  even  clearer  case  for  adjustment 

The  dispersion  of  many  different  types  of  passenger  flow  on 
Saturday,  which  has  been  noted  in  connection  with  Table  2,  has  an¬ 
other  useful  result  from  the  operators’  point  of  view  in  that  an  auto¬ 
matic  overall  balance  between  demand  and  supply  tends  to  establish 
itself  in  both  directions  simultaneously.  It  will  be  seen  from  an 
examination  of  both  (A)  and  (B)  in  Table  4  that  the  relative  dis¬ 
tributions  of  passenger  mileage  and  vehicle  mileage  are  not  far  apart. 

The  result  of  disparity  between  relative  passenger  transport  re¬ 
quirements  and  relative  vehicle  service  provided  for  any  hour  shows 
up  as  variation  in  the  average  load  which  is  the  number  of  passenger 

ft  The  Public  Passenger  Transport  Board  have  in  fact  altered  schedules  hi 
this  way  as  a  result. 


TABLE  4:  PASSENGER  MILES,  VEHICLE  MILES,  AND  AVERAGE  LOAD 
(Survey  totals  for  seven  days) 
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miles  per  vehicle  mile.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  if  the  proportionate 
distributions  of  passenger  miles  and  vehicle  miles  were  the  same  the 
average  load  would  be  constant  over  all  hours.  The  question  of  the 
best  service  allocation  that  can  be  achieved  towards  this  end  is  a 
theoretical  problem  of  some  interest  and  it  is  hoped  to  put  forward 
some  comments  on  this  subject  in  a  later  paper. 

In  connection  with  the  excess  outward  over  inward  movement 
it  can  be  seen  from  Table  4  that  it  can  be  due  only  in  very  minor 
part  to  a  difference  in  the  service  provided;  the  vehicle  mileage  excess 
is  3  per  cent  against  the  passenger  mileage  surplus  of  14  per  cent 
and  the  effect  is  seen  in  the  higher  average  load. 

In  Table  5  the  overall  passenger  mileage  is  examined  by  its  daily 
incidence  and  it  discloses  the  pattern  of  movement  over  the  week. 


TABLE  5:  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PASSENGER  MILEAGE  BY  DAYS 


(Survey  totals  for  seven  days) 


Inwards  > 

Outwards  ^ 

Total 

b 

Day 

Mileage 

% 

Mileage 

% 

Mileage 

% 

(‘000) 

(000) 

(‘000) 

Monday 

137.11 

14.9 

161.16 

15.3 

301.06 

15.1 

Tuesday 

122.05 

13.2 

142.33 

13.5 

266.83 

13.4 

Wednesday 

119.78 

13.0 

137.19 

13.0 

259.57 

13.0 

Thursday 

119.33 

12.9 

133.61 

12.7 

255.35 

12.8 

Friday 

149.32 

16.2 

168.87 

16.0 

321.25 

16.1 

Saturday 

161.91 

17.6 

187.12 

17.8 

352.56 

17.7 

Sunday 

112.78 

12.2 

123.09 

11.7 

238.17 

11.9 

Total 

922.28 

100.0 

1,053.37 

100.0 

1,994.84 

100.0 

a  Excluding  the  ‘cross  town’  service. 
*>  Including  the  ‘cross  town’  service. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  daily  travel  pattern  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  London  transport,  where  the  distribution  was  14 
per  cent  for  week  days,  17  per  cent  for  Saturdays  and  11  per  cent 
for  Sundays  in  1948.  It  may  be  wondered  whether  this  is  a  pattern 
common  to  British  countries. 

The  high  travel  loads  on  Friday  and  Saturday  are  accounted  for 
by  marketing  on  both  days  and  the  recreational  activities  already 
discussed,  more  particularly  on  the  latter  day.  Monday  is  also  above 
average  and  the  main  cause  would  appear  to  be  a  habit  of  country 
people  to  make  long  week-end  trips  into  Kingston;  for  the  most  part 
marketing  of  produce  is  one  purpose  of  such  trips  (whether  it  is 
really  the  main  purpose  it  is  hard  to  say)  and  Monday  is  spent  on 
shopping  and  general  visiting  in  town. 

The  survey  does  not  yield  any  knowledge  about  annual  seasonal 
patterns  but  monthly  returns  of  ‘passengers  carried’  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  kindness  of  Jamaica  Utilities  Ltd.  for  1950,  1951  and 
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1952.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  clear  indication  of  the  seasonal  move 
ment  from  this  data  although  the  period  covered  is  not  as  extensive 
as  could  be  desired  for  this  purpose.  In  Figure  2  the  solid  line  shows 
the  actual  monthly  figures  for  ‘passengers  carried’  after  an  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  data  for  1950  and  1951  in  respect  of  Routes  14  and  21. 
These  services  are  excluded  from  the  1952  figures  and  the  adjustment 
to  the  previous  years  was  made  by  using  a  proportion  obtained  from 
the  survey. 


Actual  Passenger  Movement 
Corrected  Possenger  Movement 


Fig.  2  Passengers  carried  by  months,  1950-52  (excluding  Routes  14  and  21) 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  definition  of  ‘passengers  carried’  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  company  is  not  that  of  passenger  journeys  as  used  in 
this  paper,  but  the  number  of  passengers  moved  over  a  fare  stage; 
thus  one  passenger  journey  over  two  fare  stages  would  constitute 
two  passengers  carried.  A  point  ot  note  in  the  original  data  is  that 
there  may  be  an  upward  trend  in  travel.  The  series  is  too  short  to 
derive  any  definite  information  on  this  score  but  it  is  of  significance 
in  that  it  provides  some  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  a  better 
service  would  induce  an  increase  in  passenger  travel.  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  1951  represented  a  nadir  in  Kingston  Passenger  Trans¬ 
port  operations  and  that  in  1952  there  were  definite  improvements. 
This  pattern  corresponds  to  the  trend  in  volume  of  travel.  Con- 
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sequently,  there  may  well  be  an  untapped  reserve  of  revenue  earning 
capacity,  and  more  efficient  operation  would  be  of  financial  benefit. 

The  broken  line  in  Figure  2  represents  monthly  figures  corrected 
for  variations  in  the  number  of  days  in  a  month  and  also  for  the 
varying  proportion  of  week-days,  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  In  detail, 
the  original  monthly  figures  were  adjusted  by  dividing  by  a  correction 
factor  w,  where 

w  —  .141a  +  .177b  +  .119c 

and  a,  b  and  c  are  the  number  of  week-days,  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
respectively  in  the  month.  The  coefficients  in  the  expression  for 
w  are  the  proportionate  daily  traffic  volumes  derived  from  the  sur¬ 
vey.  This  results  in  expressing  each  monthly  figure  at  an  average 
weekly  rate  and,  for  purpose  of  comparison,  in  Figure  2  they  have 
been  multiplied  by  four  to  restore  them  to  the  same  order  of  magni¬ 
tude  as  the  original  figures.  The  general  effect  of  the  corrections 
can  hence  be  judged. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  weekly  average  figure  for 
March  1952,  the  period  of  the  survey,  is  544,000  whilst  the  corres¬ 
ponding  number  of  passengers  carried  deduced  from  the  survey  is 
582,000.  It  would  seem  unlikely  that  variations  front  the  average  of 
this  order  could  be  expected  to  occur.  It  has  already  been  noted 
that  special  efforts  were  made  by  the  operators  to  run  to  schedule 
but  it  does  not  seem  this  can  be  the  full  explanation  as  the  routes  were 
surveyed  for  different  periods  over  the  month.  Inevitably  some  dis¬ 
agreement  between  the  record  of  ticket  issues  and  a  direct  count  of 
passengers  may  be  anticipated  but  the  deficiency  of  7  per  cent  seems 
lather  higher  than  most  operators  would  wish  to  tolerate.  What¬ 
ever  the  explanation,  it  would  appear  that  there  may  be  an  avoid¬ 
able  loss  of  revenue  to  this  extent. 

The  seasonal  index  illustrated  in  Figure  3  has  been  calculated 
as  a  ratio  to  the  12  month  moving  average  of  the  corrected  series. 
It  is,  therefore,  effectively  based  on  only  24  terms  after  averaging  and 
no  undue  reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  minor  movements  shown. 

The  significant  features  in  the  seasonal  pattern  are  the  August 
trough  and  the  December  peak.  The  first  is  no  doubt  largely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  holiday  season  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Huggins’  investigation  of  seasonal  movements  in  Jamaica  (2)  con¬ 
cludes  that  August  to  November  must  be  a  period  of  massive  under¬ 
employment  in  the  agricultural  section.  At  least  to  some  degree 
this  factor  must  have  its  effect  on  Kingston  passenger  travel  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  form  any  estimate  of  its  importance.  The  December 
peak  would  seem  to  require  no  other  explanation  than  the  obvious 
Christmas  season  effects. 

Before  leaving  the  discussion  of  overall  travel  characteristics, 
it  is  instructive  to  examine  the  passenger  flow  with  particular  refer- 
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ence  to  the  town  centre.  Table  6  shows  the  total  daily  inflow  and 
outflow  to  and  from  the  inner  zone,  i.e.  passenger  journeys  ter¬ 
minating  or  originating  within  all  first  fare  stages,  as  shown  in 
Figure  1.  Theoretically,  therefore,  it  covers  an  approximately 


Fig.  3  Seasonal  index  of  passenger  movement,  1950-52 

circular  area  of  some  three  miles  radius;  the  effective  area  is  some¬ 
what  smaller  in  fact  since  a  passenger  does  not  normally  pay  a  fare 
unless  he  is  going  to  travel  over  a  substantial  part  of  the  stage. 

The  pattern  of  movement,  both  over  hours  and  days,  displayed 
by  Table  8  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  for  the  total  movement. 
The  significant  part  is  that  this  passenger  movement  is,  in  fact,  the 
bulk  of  the  total  and  represents  82  per  cent  of  all  passenger  journeys 
originating  over  the  same  days  surveyed. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SERVICE  PROVIDEO. 

Having  examined  the  main  characteristics  of  Kingston  travel 
pattern,  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  the  survey  reveals  about  the 


(Survey  totals  for  seven  days) 
(A)  Inwards 
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service  provided  and  what  light  it  throws  on  its  defects. 

As  a  background  to  this  discussion,  the  composition  of  the  vehicle 
fleet  operating  the  public  transport  service  is  of  considerable  interest. 
Table  7  sets  out  the  relevant  information. 


TABLE  7:  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  KINGSTON  PUBLIC  PASSENGER 
TRANSPORT  FLEET  (5) 


Model  and  type 
of  vehicle 

Number  in 
service 
March,  1952 

Se  ating 
capacity 

Standing 

capacity 

Year  of 
acquisition 

White  (petrol) 

40 

44 

60 

1947 

Leyland  (diesel) 

14 

33 

20 

1951 

Dodge  (petrol) 

7 

34 

20 

1946  (or  earlier) 

Diamond  “T”  (petrol)  6 

40 

20 

1945/6 

Fargo  (petrol) 

4 

34 

20 

1946  (or  earlier) 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  White  buses  operate  under  a  special 
permit  as  their  size  exceeds  the  legal  maximum  for  mechanical 
vehicles.  They  are  regarded  by  other  road  users  as  a  source  of  con¬ 
siderable  inconvenience  in  a  town  of  narrow  streets  and  sharp  corners. 

Table  8  compares  the  vehicle  trips  actually  run  by  hours  and  by 
days  with  those  scheduled  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Public  Passenger  Transport  Board. 

It  is  at  once  evident  from  Table  8  (C)  that  the  operators  are 
falling  far  short  of  the  agreed  service  requirements;  in  total  they 
are  providing  only  three  quarters  of  the  vehicle  trips  for  which  the 
time  table  allows.  Moreover,  the  qualification  commented  on  above 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  context.  It  was  specifically  agreed 
that  the  operators  should  make  a  particular  effort  to  run  to  schedule 
during  the  period  of  the  survey.  It  ia  likely  therefore  that  the  76% 
of  scheduled  service  attained  is  not  typical  and  the  average  perform¬ 
ance  may  be  considerably  worse  in  this  respect.  It  will  be  observed 
that  on  week  days  the  proportion  varies  between  50  per  cent  and  90 
per  cent  with  an  average  near  to  the  overall  average.  There  is  no 
appreciable  difference  between  inward  and  outward  performance  for 
the  same  period,  as  would  be  expected,  but  the  morning  inward 
peak  tends  to  have  a  proportion  rather  above  average  (around  80 
per  cent)  while  the  outward  evening  peak  is  below  average  (around 
70  per  cent).  Clearly  the  maintenance  of  a  full  service  over  these 
two  periods  is  a  vital  problem  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
schedule  requirements  being  excessive. 

On  Saturday  the  proportion  of  scheduled  vehicle  trips  actually 
provided  is  consistently  below  the  overall  average  and  for  over  half  the 
day  is  down  to  the  65  per  cent  level.  In  fact,  by  comparing  the 
‘vehicle  trips  run’  it  is  seen  that  the  Saturday  performance  is  barely 
superior  to  that  of  the  week  day  average  whereas  the  time  table  calls 
for  a  16  per  cent  increase  to  cope  with  the  additional  traffic. 


TABLE  8  (A),  VEHICLE  TRIPS  RUN  AND  VEHICLE  TRIPS  SCHEDULED 
(Survey  totals  for  seven  days) 

_ _ All  Routes;  *  Inwards _ 

Hours  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.  Wednesday  Saturday  Sunday 
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Excluding  the  ‘cross  town’  service. 


TABLE  8  (B).  VEHICLE  TRIPS  RUN  AND  VEHICLE  TRIPS  SCHEDULED 
All  Routes:  »■  Outwards 
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b  Including  the  ‘cross  town’  service. 
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By  and  large,  the  Sunday  service  attains  the  most  successful  results 
with  80  per  cent  of  scheduled  trips  being  maintained  over  most  hours. 
In  all  Table  8  suggests  that  the  shortcomings  in  vehicle  running  may 
be  largely  due  to  operating  with  inadequate  equipment;  this  at  least 
is  a  plausible  interpretation  that  could  be  placed  on  the  clear  negative 
correlation  between  the  percentage  of  scheduled  trips  achieved  and 
the  daily  traffic  volume,  i.e.  the  less  the  passenger  movement  the 
more  successful  are  the  operators  in  running  to  schedule. 

That  there  can  be  no  question  in  general  that  the  time  table 
lequirements  are  reasonable  is  shown  by  Table  9  which  records  the 
numbers  of  potential  passengers  requiring  transport  but  unable  to 
obtain  it. 

The  figures  in  Table  9  need  some  caution  in  interpretation  in 
that  there  is  no  exact  significance  to  the  actual  number  of  ‘left  backs’. 
The  fact  that  one  vehicle  is  full  and  that  a  substantial  number  of 
persons  are  unable  to  board  it,  may  be  of  no  serious  consequence  if 
there  is  another  vehicle  waiting  behind  to  collect  them.  To  take 
but  one  example  from  London  transport,  figures  collected  on  this 
basis  for  a  terminus  such  as  Victoria  Station  would  show  astronomi¬ 
cal  totals  of  ‘left  backs’,  but  in  fact  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  ‘buses 
loading  and  moving  off.  The  inconvenience  caused  to  the  ‘left  backs’ 
is,  therefore,  no  more  than  waiting  in  an  orderly  queue  while  they  file 
on  to  other  ’buses;  a  person  joining  the  queue  may  be  counted  as  a 
‘left  back’  five  times  over  but  he  would  nevertheless  be  waiting  only 
the  matter  of  a  few  minutes.  Consequently,  the  survey  figures  do 
not  yield  much  information  in  terms  which  are  significant  from  this 
point  of  view.  The  percentage  distributions  do,  however,  enable  the 
relative  incidences  of  inconvenience  to  be  detected.  Moreover,  it  is 
clear  that  in  general  a  ‘left  back’  does  suffer  considerable  inconven¬ 
ience.  No  service  is  timed  for  less  than  a  seven  minute  interval  and 
the  average  is  around  sixteen  minutes.  Further,  in  terms  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  actually  run  the  minimum  is  nearer  ten  minutes  and  the  average 
twenty-two  minutes.  A  ‘left  back’  may  spend  up  to  double  this  in¬ 
terval  before  boarding  a  ‘bus,  therefore,  and  in  order  to  make  a  journey 
with  a  running  time  of  perhaps  ten  minutes. 

With  regard  to  the  inward  movement  on  week  days  (Table  9)  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  the  percentage  of  ‘left  backs’  rising  sharply 
over  the  morning  peak,  but  it  is  somewhat  unexpected  to  find  the 
minor  evening  maximum  is  also  accompanied  by  an  upward  move¬ 
ment  in  ‘left  backs’.  As  far  as  outward  movement  is  concerned  for 
week  days,  the  service  deficiency  judged  by  the  ‘left  back’  distribution 
is  relatively  greater  over  the  evening  peak  period  but  otherwise  fairly 
evenly  spread. 

On  Saturday  outward  travel  seems  to  be  considerably  more  diffi- 
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a  Excluding  the  ‘cross  town’  service. 
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cult  than  inward.  In  both  directions  the  hourly  incidence  is  more 
irregularly  distributed  than  on  week  days.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  previous  evidence  it  would  seem  clear  that  the  Saturday  service 
is  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  any  for  the  whole  week.  In  particular, 
outward  movement  between  1.00  p.m.  and  2.00  p.m.  may  be  judged 
a  period  of  great  difficulty  for  the  travelling  public,  the  worst  indi¬ 
vidual  spot  of  the  week. 

The  Sunday  ‘left  back’  problem  is  apparently  of  a  less  serious  or¬ 
der,  although  it  is  noticeable  that  the  deficiencies  occur  in  the  even¬ 
ing  service. 

Finally,  the  survey  yields  some  information  on  the  reasons  for 
breakdown  in  service  and  the  amount  of  time  lost  from  this  cause. 
These  data  on  interruptions  to  service  are  given  in  Tables  10  and  11. 
In  passing  it  should  be  observed  that  the  various  kinds  of  mishaps 
accounted  for  in  these  tables  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  scheduled  and  run  vehicle  trips.  For  the  complete 
period  of  seven  days,  it  will  be  seen  from  Table  8  (C)  that  the  overall 
deficiency  is  of  the  order  of  4,000  vehicle  trips,  whilst  the  tally  of  ser¬ 
vice  interruptions  gives  some  550  incidents  with  an  average  duration 
of  just  over  one  hour.  Consequently,  elimination  of  all  the  latter 
would  account  for,  perhaps,  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  the  deficiency. 
In  fact,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  attaining  the  scheduled  requirements 
the  actual  service  would  have  to  be  planned  to  give  a  slight  excess, 
since  it  is  clear  that  unforeseen  incidents  cannot  be  completely 
avoided. 

Table  10  shows  that  the  bulk  of  interruptions  to  service  are  of 
i  elatively  short  duration,  with  over  60  per  cent  of  the  total  causing 
less  than  one  hour’s  delay.®  This  is  a  fact  of  some  significance  as  it 
may  be  immediately  surmised  that  a  brief  interruption  is  unlikely  to 
be  due  to  any  very  serious  cause.  The  distribution  over  hours  seems 
a  little  curious  in  one  particular  respect  and  that  is  the  relatively 
high  number  of  incidents  occurring  between  5.00  a.m.  and  6  a.m.  when 
the  service  is  relatively  light.  Moreover,  of  the  42  interruptions  dur¬ 
ing  this  hour  36  were  for  unspecified  reasons.  One  can  only  specu¬ 
late  on  the  cause  of  this  situation  but  there  is  a  suspicion  that  many 
of  the  interruptions  are  due  to  preventable  factors. 

Of  the  specified  causes,  the  highest  number  of  interruptions  is 
for  the  reason  described  as  ‘parked’.  This  means  simply  that  the 
driver  parked  his  vehicle  at  a  terminus  and  waited  for  a  period  in¬ 
stead  of  departing  at  his  correct  time.  Whether  or  not  this  is  due 
entirely  to  the  driver’s  caprice,  the  responsibility  to  provide  adequate 

a  It  may  be  observed  that  this  statement  is  not  incompatible  with  Table  11 
which  shows  that  60  per  cent  of  interruptions  had  an  average  duration  of 
1  hr.  19  mins. 
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supervision  rests  upon  the  operators;  but  there  is  some  suspicion 
that  the  natural  inclination  of  the  drivers  to  obtain  prolonged  rest 
periods  is  reinforced  by  the  deliberate  policy  of  delaying  a  vehicle’s 
departure  until  it  has  a  substantial  number  of  passengers.  The 
practice  of  such  a  policy,  either  officially  or  otherwise,  is  entirely  con¬ 
trary  to  all  the  accepted  principles  of  passenger  transport  operations. 

The  two  heads  ‘Mechanical  defects’  and  ‘Servicing’  both  point 
to  a  lack  either  of  adequate  attention  to  vehicles  before  leaving  the 
garage  or  of  proper  provision  for  servicing  facilities  during  the  day’s 
running.  The  former  head  does  not  mean  that  the  vehicle  is  com¬ 
pletely  disabled;  in  most  cases  it  was  some  relatively  minor  defect 
such  as  faulty  lights,  bad  brakes,  or  slipping  clutch  and  the  ‘bus  was 
able  to  return  to  the  garage  under  its  own  power.  The  occurrence  of 

TABLE  11.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INTERRUPTIONS  TO  SERVICE 
BY  CAUSE 

(Survey  totals  for  seven  days) 

All  Routes 


Cau'se 

Interruptions 

No.  % 

Average 

Hour 

duration 

Minutes 

Parked 

68 

12 

0 

34 

Mechanical  defects 

53 

10 

1 

32 

Disabled 

52 

10 

1 

8 

Servicing 

25 

5 

0 

24 

No  conductor 

8 

1 

0 

38 

Accident 

8 

1 

1 

34 

Kept  back  by  timekeeper 

4 

1 

0 

19 

Police 

1 

— 

0 

10 

No  ‘bus 

1 

— 

4 

59 

Aided  other  ‘bus 

1 

— 

0 

26 

Not  stated 

325 

60 

1 

19 

Total 

546 

100 

1 

10 

such  events  should  be  reduceable  to  much  smaller  proportions  by 
more  thorough  maintenance. 

The  fact  that  60  per  cent  of  all  interruptions  to  service  were  due 
to  unspecified  causes  makes  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  topic  diffi¬ 
cult. 

The  fact  that,  on  average,  only  1  hour  19  minutes  elapsed  before 
the  vehicles  returned  to  service,  suggests  that  the  causes  were  pro¬ 
bably  of  a  nature  similar  to  those  enumerated.  On  this  view,  it 
would  be  suspected  that  the  bulk  of  all  delays  was  attributable  to 
minor  internal  faults  of  organization  rather  than  to  external  condi¬ 
tions  over  which  the  operators  had  no  control. 

In  all,  therefore,,  it  would  appear  that  a  tightening  up  of  super¬ 
vision,  servicing  arrangements,  and  maintenance  standards  would 
lesult  in  the  elimination  of  a  very  substantial  proportion  of  service 
interruptions. 
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COST  AND  REVENUE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  KINGSTON 
TRANSPORT  SYSTEM 

The  passenger  movement  survey  was  not  designed  to  investigate 
any  aspect  of  the  cost  and  revenue  structure  of  operation,  but  it  is 
possible  to  draw  certain  inferences  which  have  relevance  in  this  con¬ 
text.  As  it  has  been  considered  necessary  to  provide  a  subsidy  for 
the  Kingston  Transport  system  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
places  road  transport  is  not  only  capable  of  operating  without  such 
assistance  but  also  provides  a  net  surplus  in  government  revenue, 
the  question  of  cost  and  revenue  is  by  no  means  without  interest. 

In  Table  12  the  structure  of  operating  costs  of  the  Kingston 
undertaking  is  compared  with  various  United  Kingdom  operators, 
all  municipal  concerns.  The  utility  of  this  comparison  is  obviously 
limited  by  both  varying  price  levels  and  varying  inter-relationships 
between  prices.  Moreover,  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
United  Kingdom  pattern  which  the  examples  given  serve  to  illustrate 
to  some  extent. 

Dealing  first  with  labour  costs,  it  is  here  that  the  most  striking 
disparity  exists  between  the  United  Kingdom  concerns  and  the  King¬ 
ston  undertaking.  For  the  former,  labour  costs,  including  all  wel¬ 
fare  benefits,  appear  to  be  comparatively  constant  around  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  operating  expenditure  compared  with  the  corresponding 
proportion  of  20  per  cent  for  Kingston.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no 
detailed  analysis  of  this  point  is  possible  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
difference  in  wage  rates  is  not  the  entire  explanation;  in  other  words, 
the  disparity  in  relative  labour  costs  is  composed  not  only  of  a  “price” 
effect  but  also  of  a  “volume”  effect.  For  example,  it  may  be  the  ratio 
of  supervisoiy  staff  to  direct  operatives  is  considerably  different  in 
the  two  cases  and  the  use  of  higher  capacity  vehicles  by  the  Kingston 
operators  tends  to  reduce  labour  requirements.  In  any  case,  the 
low  Kingston  proportion  cannot  be  taken  as  a  net  advantage  without 
further  qualification.  The  discussion  of  the  quality  of  the  Kingston 
service  in  the  preceding  section,  has  emphasized  the  need  at  many 
points  for  more  efficient  labour  and  greater  supervision;  drivers 
•parking’,  or  returning  to  the  garage  for  minor  attentions  such  as 
water,  defects  in  vehicles  preventable  by  proper  maintenance,  run¬ 
ning  out  of  schedule  and  similar  matters  are  all  occurrences  costing 
money  to  the  operators. 

The  higher  ratio  of  fuel  costs  in  the  Kingston  undertaking  is 
partly  due  to  the  predominant  use  of  petrol  vehicles  and  partly  to 
the  higher  power  of  these  vehicles  resulting  in  a  lower  mileage  per 
gallon.  Approximate  calculations  based  on  survey  data  and  the  total 
fuel  costs  indicate  that  the  Kingston  vehicles  have  a  performance  of 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  per  gallon  compared  with  the  Blackpool 
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vehicles’  average  of  ten  miles  per  gallon.  This  factor  is  to  some 
extent  offset  by  the  higher  carrying  capacity  but  only  partially. 

The  Blackpool  Accounts,  1951-52,  state  the  average  omnibus 
carrying  capacity  as  47.2;  consequently  for  three  times  a  given  fuel 
consumption  Kingston  obtains  only  twice  the  capacity. 

The  proportion  of  operating  expenditure  devoted  to  repairs  and 
maintenance  is  considerably  greater  in  the  case  of  Kingston  than  for 
the  United  Kingdom  undertakings,  and,  in  the  former  case,  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  item  has  increased  sharply  over  the  three  years 
shown.  The  cost  of  parts  in  Jamaica  is  appreciably  above  the  United 
Kingdom  level  and  conditions  of  usage  result  in  more  rapid  deterio¬ 
ration  of  vehicles.  Also  the  ‘White’  vehicles  in  use  are  the  only  ones 
of  their  type  in  the  island  and  all  replacements  have  to  be  specially 
imported;  this  point  however,  suggests  that  there  are  few  economies 
of  specialization  gained  by  contracting  out,  and  it  might  be  of  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  operators  to  integrate  a  repair  work  shop  into  their  own 
organization. 

The  ratio  of  administrative  costs  in  the  Kingston  system  is  com¬ 
paratively  low  but  this  again  may  possibly  be  unwise  economy  rather 
than  a  virtue.  The  efficient  direction  of  the  transport  system  ob¬ 
viously  depends  on  adequate  resources  being  made  available  to  this 
function. 

The  relative  incidence  of  indirect  taxation  is  not  greatly  different 
in  the  two  cases.  Both  in  Kingston  and  the  United  Kingdom  the 
bulk  of  taxation  is  composed  of  fuel  duty  and,  as  a  natural  corollary 
of  higher  fuel  consumption  which  more  than  offsets  the  lower  duty 
rate,  the  taxation  effects  are  slightly  heavier  on  Kingston  transport. 
This  again  emphasizes  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
smaller  passenger  units  with  relatively  lower  fuel  consumption. 

Other  operating  costs  are  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  items, 
such  as  cleaning  of  vehicles,  provision  of  uniforms,  tickets  and  ticket 
machines,  driving  instruction  and  traffic  equipment  on  routes,  and 
little  useful  information  can  be  gained  from  any  comparison. 

When  operating  costs  are  compared  with  traffic  revenue,  it  will 
be  observed  from  Table  12  that  the  Kingston  position  is  intermediate, 
for  all  three  years  the  operating  ratio  lying  between  the  extremes  of 
the  United  Kingdom  experience.  It  is  noticeable  that  even  the  best 
figure  leaves  only  a  10  per  cent  margin  to  cover  depreciation  and  the 
return  on  capital  invested.  It  should  be  observed  that  these  figures 
are  exclusive  of  the  subsidy  in  the  form  of  a  petrol  duty  refund. 

Operating  expenditure  expressed  in  terms  of  pence  per  vehicle 
mile  has  a  restricted  use  for  comparative  purposes  owing  to  the 
different  types  of  ’buses  in  service.  The  figure  for  Kingston  is  of 
interest  in  itself,  however,  as  by  reference  to  Tables  3  and  4  it  is 
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possible  to  detect  over  which  routes  and  at  which  hours  there  is  an 
overall  loss  in  operations.  The  statutory  fare  rate  is  three  half  pence 
(1.  5d)  per  mile“  and,  on  this  basis,  an  average  load  of  over  twenty 
would  mean  that  the  service  was  covering  full  operating  costs  on 
average.  In  fact,  the  traffic  revenue  per  mile,  calculated  from  the 
survey  data  as  the  quotient  of  theoretical  total  revenue  (allowance 
being  made  for  the  known  proportions  of  adults,  children  and  em¬ 
ployees  transported)  and  total  passenger  mileage,  produces  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  .82  pence  per  mile;  consequently  the  corresponding  average 
load  minimum  is  thirty-seven.  The  overall  average  load  shown  in 
Table  4  (C)  is  37.6  but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  March  is  slightly 
above  the  yearly  norm  with  a  seasonal  index  of  105.2.  The  margin 
between  the  actual  revenue  per  passenger  mile  and  the  statutory  maxi¬ 
mum  is  so  large,  however,  that  an  adjustment  in  fare  stages  could 
without  difficulty  achieve  a  surplus  of  traffic  revenue  over  operating 
expenditure  and  one  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  depreciation  and  in¬ 
terest  payments  in  full.  From  Table  3  it  may  be  observed  that  only 
Koute  4  and  ‘cross  town’  service  fall  below  the  twenty  level  and  even  in 
these  cases  it  is  marginal  (19.2  and  19.0  respectively).  Over  hours  it 
is  only  the  early  morning  and  late  night  runs  which  would  not  pay 
their  way  on  the  basis  of  the  full  statutory  fare. 

The  caution  about  the  use  of  Table  12  possibly  needs  repetition, 
but  it  is  suggested  that  it  is  sufficiently  fruitful  in  raising  queries 
on  the  Kingston  expenditure  pattern  to  warrant  its  inclusion.  It  gives 
no  precise  answers  but  it  produces  lines  of  thought  on  both  the  re¬ 
duction  and  reallocation  of  expenditure  which  may  deserve  further 
investigation  by  those  directly  concerned. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  traffic  revenue,  the  survey 
yields  even  more  pointers  that  are  worthy  of  attention.  Ways  in 
which  revenue  could  possibly  be  increased  have  been  mentioned  a 
number  of  times  and,  as  a  conclusion,  it  may  be  worth  while  specifi¬ 
cally  to  list  the  findings  in  this  connection: 

(a)  There  is  an  overall  excess  of  outward  over  inward  movement 
by  14  per  cent.  In  general,  it  is  believed  that  the  provision 
of  adequate  morning  services  could  result  in  greater  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  flow.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  an  increase 
in  the  total  passenger  mileage  by  almost  7  per  cent  and 
hence  to  an  equal  revenue  increase. 

(b)  It  has  been  observed  that  the  survey  figures  indicate  a  level 
of  movement  some  7  per  cent  higher  than  figures  derived 
from  the  operators’  ticket  sales.  Whatever  the  cause  of  this 
discrepancy,  providing  the  survey  data  are  accepted  as  sub- 

a  This  is  the  general  rate  for  an  adult  passenger;  the  exact  definitions  in  the 
Corporate  Area  are  somewhat  different  but  they  are  intended  to  have  the 
same  effect. 
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stantially  correct,  it  would  appear  that  revenue  could  be  in¬ 
creased  in  a  like  proportion. 

(c)  The  average  fare  calculated  from  the  survey  gives  a  figure 
of  .82  pence  per  passenger  mile  as  compared  with  the  statu¬ 
tory  1.  5d.  A  rearrangement  of  the  fare  stages  in  order  to 
charge  at  the  statutory  maximum  could  yield  the  surprising 
increase  of  up  to  72  per  cent  of  total  revenue,  assuming 
traffic  volume  to  remain  unchanged.  (The  expected  return 
per  passenger  mile  would  be  1.  4d  and  not  1.  5d  after  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  existing  proportion  of  child  and  non-paying 
passengers) . 

(d)  The  eastern  industrial  zone  of  the  town  is  not  covered  at 
the  moment  by  any  existing  route.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
potential  traffic  capable  of  development  but  there  is,  of 
course,  no  evidence  on  the  net  profitability  of  such  a  service. 

(e)  Finally,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  a  service 
run  at  least  to  the  present  requirements  of  the  Public  Pass¬ 
enger  Transport  Board  would  result  in  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  traffic  volume.  No  quantitativa  evaluation  of  this 
factor  is  possible. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  two  points,  the  combined  effect  of 
the  above  is  to  suggest  that  an  increase  in  traffic  revenue  of  up  to 
100  per  cent  is  feasible.  In  money  terms  this  would  represent  an 
additional  gross  revenue  of  up  to  £330,000  on  the  1952  basis.  Placed 
beside  tha  annual  subsidy  rate  of  some  £50,000  this  is  an  impressive 
sum.  It  is  true  that  the  chief  gain  comes  under  the  head  of  a  fare 
adjustment  to  the  statutory  limit,  and  this,  of  course,  means  in 
actual  terms  an  increase  in  fares.  In  practice  it  would  be  difficult 
to  achieve  a  readjustment  that  would  ensure  an  average  revenue  per 
passenger  mile  of  exactly  the  statutory  allowance.  Moreover,  traffic 
levenue  would  tend  to  increase  in  rather  less  than  the  ratio  postulated 
since  the  actual  distance  travelled  per  passenger  is  less  than  the  full 
fare  stage  as  now  defined.  On  the  other  hand  the  margin  is  so  great 
that  an  increase  by  half  the  postulated  proportion  would  be  more 
than  adequate.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  this  should  not  be  done;  any 
subsidy  is  quite  rightly  regarded  with  suspicion  merely  on  first  princi¬ 
ples,  and  it  would  seem  preferable  to  give  the  operators  an  incentive  to 
providing  a  first  class  service  by  making  them  earn  their  revenue 
from  the  travelling  public  rather  than  perpetuating  a  system  which 
makes  it  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  undertaking  is  run 
at  a  profit  or  a  loss. 
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LABOUR  DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY  IN  THE  JAMAICAN  SUGAR 
INDUSTRY,  1830-1950. 

By 

G.  E.  CUMPER 

1.  DECUNE  OF  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY,  1830-1830. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  history  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  Jamaica  from  the  last  years  of  slavery  to  the  present  day 
in  an  attempt  to  distinguish  certain  long-term  trends  which  enter 
into  the  present  labour  situation  of  the  industry.  This  study  is  not 
intended  as  a  piece  of  primary  historical  research.  It  attempts  to 
bring  together  the  readily  accessible  historical  data  in  a  form  in  which 
they  can  be  helpful  for  an  understanding  of  the  present  state  of 
labour  utilization  in  the  Jamaican  sugar  industry.  The  economic 
history  of  Jamaica  in  general  and  of  the  sugar  industry  in  particular 
is  dealt. with  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  Jamaica’s  society  and  economy 
were  based  on  a  system  of  plantation  agriculture  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  manual  labour  was  carried  out  by  African  slaves.  The 
nature  of  this  system  can  be  rather  fully  documented  from  contem¬ 
porary  accounts,  the  names  of  some  of  which  are  given  in  the  list  of 
reference  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  No  significant  number  of  slaves 
was  imported  into  Jamaica  after  1808,  when  the  slave  trade  was 
abolished  within  the  areas  under  British  control.  By  emancipation 
(1834-8)  all  slaves  had  been  in  the  island  for  a  generation,  and  a  large 
proportion  had  been  born  there. 

The  majority  of  the  slave  population  were  employed  on  agri¬ 
cultural  properties.  The  Slave  Compensation  Accounts  of  1838  re¬ 
corded  218,000  ‘praedial’  slaves  out  of  a  total  of  255,000  ‘effective’ 
slaves.  199,000  of  the  praedial  slaves  were  attached  to  properties, 
the  remainder  being  hired  out  on  a  jobbing  basis.  The  majority  of 
slaves  employed  in  agriculture  were  found  on  properties  of  some  size. 
In  the  parishes  of  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Dorothy  there  were,  in  1817, 
170  properties  employing  slaves,  with  a  total  of  9,979  slaves.  66  per 
cent  of  these  properties  had  up  to  50  slaves,  but  77  per  cent  of  the 
slave  population  was  found  on  estates  with  over  50  slaves. 

The  manner  in  which  the  work  of  a  property  was  divided  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  breakdown  of  the  slave  labour  force  of 
two  Jamaican  cattle  pens  in  1831: 
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TABLE  1.  LABOUR  FORCE  OF  PEPPER  AND  BONAVISTA  PENS.  1831 


Age  Groups: 

0-14 

15-29 

30-44 

45-59 

60  and 
over 

All  ages 

Working  Groups: 

Men: 

Field  Gang, 
Tradesmen, 
Stablemen 

5 

33 

25 

6 

1 

73 

Small  Gang 

18 

3 

— 

— 

— 

21 

Domestics 

_ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Others  Employed 

— 

— 

1 

5 

4 

10 

Total  Employed 

23 

40 

26 

11 

5 

105 

Not  Employed 

21 

— 

— 

— 

4 

25 

Total,  Men 

44 

40 

26 

11 

9 

130 

Women: 

Field  Gang 

1 

33 

18 

6 

3 

61 

Small  &  Second 
Gang 

29 

1 

30 

Domestics 

1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

12 

Others  Employed 

4 

— 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Total  Employed 

35 

38 

22 

9 

6 

no 

Not  Employed 

18 

— 

3 

2 

5 

28 

Total,  Women 

53 

38 

25 

11 

11 

138 

The  terms  used  in  this  breakdown  need  some  explanation.  The 
field  gang  consisted  of  the  able-bodied  men  and  women  of  adult  age, 
and  was  employed  upon  the  heavier  work  of  the  property.  Children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  were  normally  employed  on  lighter 
work,  in  groups  variously  known  as  ‘small’,  ‘second’  and  ‘hogmeat’ 
gangs.  The  proportion  of  slaves  in  at  least  nominal  employment  to 
the  total  slave  population  of  a  property  was  high.  At  Pepper  and 
Bonavista  there  were  only  53  slaves  not  employed,  the  majority  of 
them  children,  out  of  a  total  population  of  268.  In  the  Slave  Com¬ 
pensation  Accounts  of  1838  there  were  recorded  39,000  children  under 
six  years  of  age  and  15,700  aged,  diseased  or  otherwise  non-effective 
out  of  a  total  slave  population  in  the  island  of  311,000. 

The  distribution  of  employment  on  sugar  estates  was  very  similar 
to  that  on  the  pens,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  breakdown  of  the  slave 
population  on  Hillside  and  Chesterfield  estates  in  1796,  taken  from 
a  contemporary  indenture: 


TABLE  2.  SLAVE  POPULATION  OF  HILLSIDE  AND  CHESTERFIELD 

ESTATES,  1796 


Men. 

Women. 

Total 

Working  Group: 

Field  Gang.  Tradesmen, 
Stablemen 

147 

116 

263 

Small  and  Second  Gangs 

58 

37 

90 

Domestics 

2 

12 

14 

Others  Employed 

36 

27 

63 

Total  Employed 

238 

192 

430 

Not  Employed 

55 

45 

100 

Total  Population 

293 

237 

530 
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The  extensive  use  made  at  this  time  of  child  and  female  labour 
makes  it  difficult  to  evaluate  the  efficiency  of  labour  utilization  on 
the  estates.  Contemporary  writers  usually  focussed  their  attention 
on  either  the  total  slave  population  or  the  effective  labour  force, 
meaning  by  the  latter  phrase  all  slaves  save  those  below  six  years  or 
so  of  age,  aged  or  diseased.  Neither  approach  permits  meaningful 
comparison  with  the  situation  after  emancipation,  when  the  estate 
labour  force  included  a  diminishing  proportion  of  child  labour.  Con¬ 
temporary  figures  do  not  usually  take  account  either  of  the  remission 
from  field  work  accorded  to  pregnant  women  or  of  the  system  of 
‘spelling’  nursing  mothers  which  was  practised  on  some  properties. 

It  would  be  useful  to  have  some  measure  which  would  express 
the  output  of  a  group  of  slave  labourers  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
able-bodied  adults  required  to  produce  the  same  output.  Such  a  mea¬ 
sure,  like  other  measures  based  on  hypothetical  situations,  is  not  easy 
to  obtain  or  interpret.  A  possible  approach  is  through  the  monetary 
value  of  a  slave  in  the  market.  The  Slave  Compensation  Accounts 
placed  the  following  valuation^  on  slaves  of  different  types: 


TABLE  3.  NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OF  SL/^VES  IN  JAMAICA  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  SLAVE  COMPENSATION  ACCOUNTS,  1838. 


Number 

Compensation 
Value  (£’000) 

Average 

Appraised  Value 

(£) 

Description  of  Slaves: 

Praedial  attached: 

Head  people 

14,043 

436 

78.2 

Tradesmen 

13,879 

406 

73.5 

Field  labourers 

170,976 

3,668 

53.6 

Total 

198,898 

4,510 

56.7 

Praedial  unattached: 

Head  people 

1,329 

41 

78.2 

Tradesmen 

1,455 

42 

73.0 

Field  labourers 

16,774 

377 

56.3 

Total 

19,558 

460 

58.2 

Total  praedial 

218,456 

4,970 

56.9 

Non-praedial: 

Tradesmen 

2,539 

71 

70.2 

Employed  on  wharves,  etc. 

2,329 

64 

71.4 

Domestics 

Total  Non-praedial 

31,966 

36,834 

749 

58.5 

Children  under  6  years  of 

age  on  1st  AugU'St,  1834 

39,013 

214 

13.9 

Aged,  diseased  or  otherwise 

non-effective 

15,692 

68 

10.9 

Runaways 

1,075 

14 

The  total  appraised  value  of  all  praedial  slaves  was  £1,240,000,  and 
the  appraised  value  of  the  average  field  gang  labourer  £67.  0.  0. 
185,500  able-bodied  field  labourers  would  therefore  have  had  the  same 
aggregate  value  as  the  218,000  praedial  ‘effectives.’  The  total  praedial 
population  included  the  greater  part  of  the  55,000  children,  old  people 
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and  sick  quoted  separately  in  the  Compensation  Accounts,  and  may 
be  put  at  270,000,  On  the  assumption  that  the  appraised  value  of  a 
slave  correctly  represented  his  relative  working  capacity  (an  assump¬ 
tion  that  is  roughly  true)  the  total  population  of  a  typical  Jamaican 
estate  under  slavery  had  an  output  equal  to  that  of  two-thirds  the 
number  of  able-bodied  labourers.  This  is  in  accordance  with  con¬ 
temporary  estimates.  It  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  results  ob¬ 
tainable  by  allotting  reasonable  estimates  of  relative  working  capacity 
to  the  different  categories  of  slaves  on  the  two  estates  mentioned 
above  (Hillside  and  Chesterfield). 

There  is  necessarily  a  certain  unreality  about  such  an  estimate, 
since  the  relative  performance  of  two  categories  of  slave  worker  would 
depend  very  much  on  the  type  of  work  to  be  done.  In  light  work, 
such  as  weeding,  the  difference  in  capacity  between  a  member  of  the 
field  gang  and  a  member  of  the  small  or  second  gang  might  be  less 
than  the  relative  market  values  would  suggest,  whereas  on  heavy 
work,  such  as  digging  cane  holes,  it  might  be  greater.  The  efficiency 
of  the  estate  under  slavery  depended  on  the  existence  of  a  wide  range 
of  operations,  to  each  of  which  some  category  of  worker  could  con¬ 
tribute  at  some  point.  The  greater  the  extent  to  which  children, 
women  and  the  sick  and  aged  could  be  found  employment,  the  better, 
since  their  maintenance  would  in  any  case  enter  to  some  extent  into 
the  overhead  costs  of  the  estate. 

The  most  important  source  of  employment  in  Jamaica  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  sugar  industry.  Ap¬ 
proximately  one  half  the  praedial  slaves  in  the  island  were  employed 
directly  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  In  addition  to  these,  the  labour 
force  of  the  pens  was  closely  linked  with  that  of  the  estates.  In  many 
cases  pens  were  maintained  as  part  of  estates  either  within  the 
boundaries  of  one  property  or  as  separate  properties  under  common 
ownership;  and  where  this  was  not  so,  the  estates  formed  the  most 
important  market  for  the  stock  raised  on  the  pens.  There  was  also 
a  small  labour  force  employed  on  the  shipping  of  export  crops,  of 
which  sugar  was  the  chief. 

The  importance  of  sugar  as  an  industry  tends  to  obscure  the 
fact  that  within  the  sugar  labour  force  there  was  considerable  occu¬ 
pational  differentiation.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  of 
a  typical  estate  consisted  of  carpenters,  masons,  mechanics,  wheel¬ 
wrights  and  other  skilled  tradesmen,  with  their  assistants.  There 
were  also  varying  numbers  of  service  occupations  such  as  nurses  and 
‘doctors’  (corresponding  to  the  modern  ‘practical  nurses’).  A  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  a  slave’s  time  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
provisions  for  his  own  use,  while  further  provisions  might  be  grown 
on  the  estate’s  time;  and  this  practice  was  in  a  sense  the  prototype 
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of  the  independent  subsistence  farming  which  grew  up  after  eman¬ 
cipation.  The  varying,  but  sometimes  considerable,  degree  of  control 
exercised  by  the  slave  over  the  disposition  of  the  produce  of  his  pro¬ 
vision  ground  led  to  a  market  in  foodstuffs,  but  did  not  create  a  class 
of  slaves  specializing  in  commercial  trading,  for  obvious  reasons; 
hence  marketing  was  often  carried  on  on  the  one  full  day  which  the 
slave  had  available  for  his  own  use,  namely  Sunday.  Under  slavery 
a  skilled  worker  did  not  enjoy  formal  security  in  his  occupation — a 
mechanic  might  be  relegated  to  the  field  gang  as  a  disciplinary  mea¬ 
sure — but  it  was  generally  to  the  slave-owner’s  advantage  to  preserve 
his  skilled  labour  force  and  even  to  permit  membership  in  it  to  be  to 
some  extent  hereditary. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  a  detailed  history  of 
the  Jamaican  sugar  industry  between  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
and  the  beginning  of  emancipation.  But  it  is  necessary  to  note  cer¬ 
tain  facts  about  the  situation  of  the  industry  if  one  is  to  understand 
its  later  history  and  the  social  problems  to  which  it  gave  rise.  During 
the  Napoleonic  wars  the  output  of  sugar  in  Jamaica  had  reached  a 
peak  not  attained  before,  nor  again  for  over  a  hundred  years.  The 
course  of  the  expansion  can  be  traced  from  Table  4; 


TABLE  4.  EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR  FROM  JAMAICA.  1772-1832  (10) 


Year. 

Quantity  exported  (hogsheads) 

1772 

69,451 

1792 

c.  80,000 

1802 

129,544 

(Bourbon  cane  introduced  1799) 

1812 

105,283 

1822 

88,551 

f  Drought  1821) 

1832 

91,453 

The  output  in  the  years  1800-5  must  have  required  at  the  rates  of 
yield  then  obtainable  an  area  under  cane  of  about  200,000  acres.  The 
current  output  of  over  300,000  tons  of  sugar  is  obtained  from  about 
100,000  acres,  located  mainly  in  the  plains  of  St.  Catherine  (Cay- 
manas,  Innswood,  Bernard  Lodge,  Bybrook),  of  Clarendon  (Mony- 
musk,  Grinans)  and  of  Westmoreland  (Frome).  Other  smaller 
alluvial  plains  on  the  north  and  east  coasts  are  also  under  cane 
(Gray’s  Inn,  Jamaica  Sugar  Estates,  Barnett)  but  some  north  coast 
estates  extend  their  cane  cultivation  into  the  hills  (Rose  Hall) .  There 
are  also  in  the  north  coast  parishes  of  Hanover,  St.  James  and  Tre- 
lawny  a  number  of  estates  lying  in  the  basins  left  by  former  fresh¬ 
water  lakes  and  surrounded  by  limestone  hills.  Raheen,  Appleton 
and  Holland  form  a  similar  group  in  St.  Elizabeth. 

Part  of  the  excess  of  the  1805  acreage  over  the  present  acreage 
may  be  accounted  for  by  land  on  the  south  coast  now  under  other 
crops  than  sugar,  but  on  the  other  hand  some  of  the  present  cane 
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lands  in  the  plains  had  not  been  drained  in  1805.  The  greater  part 
of  the  excess  is  accounted  for  by  the  expansion  of  cane  cultivation 
into  the  hills.  This  took  place  partly  by  the  establishment  of  estates 
in  the  hills  of  the  centre  of  the  island  and  partly  by  the  bringing  into 
use  for  cane  cultivation  of  the  backlands  of  existing  estates. 

The  backlands  are  an  interesting  feature  of  the  estate  system. 
The  patents  which  established  the  boundaries  of  the  early  estates 
took  in  not  only  an  area  of  the  bottom  lands  obviously  suitable  for 
cane  cultivation  but  also  a  piece  of  hill  land.  This  might  be  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  bottom  land  or  might  be  completely  separate  from 
it.  Traces  of  this  system  can  be  seen  today  in  the  place  names  of 
Westmoreland  parish,  where  to  the  name  of  an  estate  on  the  plain 
(e.g.  Cornwall)  corresponds  the  name  of  its  hill  area  (Cornwall  Moun¬ 
tain). 

The  backlands  of  an  estate  could  serve  several  purposes.  The 
provision  grounds  would  often  be  located  there;  hence,  in  the  1860’s 
cultivation  grounds  were  still  referred  to  as  ‘mountains.’  Livestock 
would  be  pastured  there  in  the  out-of-crop  season,  and  where  possible 
the  land  might  be  brought  under  cane.  Such  land  could  not  be  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  plough  and  harrow,  like  the  bottom  lands,  but  must  be 
hoed  and  hand-weeded,  and  at  harvest  the  cane  might  need  to  be 
headed  long  distances  to  where  it  could  be  picked  up  by  the  carts 
which  were  to  take  it  to  the  works.  Production  on  such  lands  would 
be  more  sensitive  to  a  rise  in  labour  costs  than  on  the  bottom  lands, 
where  horse  and  cattle-drawn  ploughs,  harrows  and  carts  would  be 
used.  It  is  possible  that  the  hill  land  would  decline  in  fertility  after 
being  cleared  for  cane,  whereas  the  fertility  of  the  bottom  lands  was 
reasonably  well  conserved  by  current  farming  practice  (17).  Hence 
a  large  part  of  sugar  production  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  on  land  that  was  both  geographically  and  economically 
marginal. 

The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  had  affected  the  labour  costs  of 
the  estates.  One  of  the  fundamental  factors  in  determining  labour 
costs  under  slavery  was  the  ratio  of  the  effective  labour  force  to  the 
total  slave  population.  So  long  as  slaves  could  be  freely  imported 
this  ratio  was  to  a  considerable  extent  within  the  slave-owner’s  con¬ 
trol.  After  importation  ceased  the  replacement  of  losses  through 
death,  flight  or  manumission  depended  on  the  birth  rate  of  the  slave 
population.  This  produced  a  direct,  though  temporary  deterioration 
in  the  working  capacity  of  the  slave  labour  force,  since  the  initial 
age  and  sex  composition  of  the  population  was  such  that  a  consider¬ 
able  time  must  elapse  before  the  number  of  children  entering  the 
labour  force  could  become  equal  to  the  number  of  persons  leaving  it 
through  death  and  senescence.  There  was  also  probably  an  indirect 
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effect,  in  that,  as  the  abolitionists  had  calculated,  the  new  conditions 
of  labour  supply  forced  the  slave-owner  to  take  greater  care  of  his 
slaves  and  to  grant  privileges  which  would  encourage  family  life  and 
the  production  of  children.  Certainly  in  the  years  between  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  slave  trade  and  emancipation  the  practice  of  slave-owners 
became  considerably  more  humane  in  Jamaica  and  the  effect  of  some 
of  the  new  practices,  such  as  the  greater  consideration  shown  to 
pregnant  women  and  nursing  mothers,  was  to  reduce  the  effective 
labour  capacity  of  a  given  population  (17). 

In  1834  the  system  of  slavery  was  changed  to  that  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  and  in  1838  slavery  was  abolished.  The  broad  results  of  these 
changes  were  a  rapid  decline  in  the  output  of  sugar  and  the  transfer 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  once  slave  population  from  the  estates  to 
independent  cultivation.  The  way  in  which  these  results  came  about 
was  of  importance  in  the  later  history  of  the  industry,  and  shows 
clearly  that  the  idea  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  and  by  itself 
rendered  most  of  the  Jamaican  sugar  industry  uneconomic  is  an  over¬ 
simplification. 


TABLE  5.  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  OF  JAMAICA,  1832-52  (8) 


Year 

Quantity  produced 
tons 

Year 

Quantity  produced 
tons 

1832 

71,584 

1842 

40,236 

1833 

67,850 

1843 

33,335 

1834 

62,812 

1844 

27,555 

1835 

57,438 

1845 

37,143 

1836 

52,702 

1846 

28,641 

1837 

45,215 

1847 

37,574 

1838 

52,659 

1848 

31,366 

1839 

39,394 

1849 

31,674 

1840 

26,453 

1850 

28,750 

1841 

27,596 

1851 

31,391 

1852 

25,563 

In  the  years  immediately  before  emancipation  Jamaican  sugar 
production  was  running  at  about  70,000  tons  a  year.  In  the  years 
of  apprenticeship  output  fell  to  around  50,000  tons  (Table  5).  This 
fall  can  be  seen  as  an  extension  of  the  trend  of  the  preceding  thirty 
years  and  did  not  create  disorganization  in  the  industry.  A  contri¬ 
butor  to  the  “Jamaica  Almanac”  of  1839  wrote  as  follows; 

“The  number  of  acres  of  cultivated  or  tillage  lands  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  diminished”  (since  1834).  “Apprenticeship,  as  a  substitution 
for  slavery,  included  a  reduction  in  the  duration  of  labour  .  .  .  The 
planter  has  consequently  been  constrained  to  confine  his  cultivation 
to  the  most  luxuriant  portion  of  his  lands,  and  by  careful  and  deep 
ploughing  where  he  can  plough,  by  high  manuring,  and  by  a  more 
careful  and  enlightened  system  of  agriculture,  to  endeavour  to  draw 
larger  returns  of  produce  from  a  more  compact  surface  of  soil.  Cattle 
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are  made  in  more  instances  now  than  formerly  to  supersede  the  hard 
work  heretofore  ex(  lusively  performed  by  human  hands.  Where  the 
level  and  undulating  canelands  are  first  ploughed  up,  and  the  harrows 
afterwards  employed,  the  labour  of  digging  cane  holes  is  rendered 
comparatively  easy,  and  that  of  weeding  greatly  diminished. 

“This  tendency  to  substitute  cattle  for  diminished  human  labour 
is  a  guarantee  for  the  prosperity  of  breeding  pens,  and  will  tend  even¬ 
tually  to  convert  all  the  mountain  estates  .  .  .  into  the  more  appro¬ 
priate  purpose  of  grazing  farms”  (16). 

The  apprenticeship  regulations  required  the  worker  to  give  his 
employer  forty  hours  work  in  the  week  on  a  slavery  basis,  work  beyond 
that  being  paid  on  a  wage  bsisis.  By  1838  standards  of  output  and 
wages  for  the  extra  work  were  becoming  satisfactorily  defined,  and 
the  level  of  output  expected  and  obtained  for  wage  work  appears  to 
have  been  above  that  which  was  normal  under  slavery.  One  of  the 
objects  of  Inis  paper  is  to  traco  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  period  1830-1950  in  the  three  quantities  which  can  serve  as 
rough  indices  of  the  intensity  of  utilization  of  labour  and  land  in  the 
sugar  industry — the  number  of  man-days  of  labour  required  per  acre 
and  per  ton  of  sugar  produced,  and  the  yield  of  sugar  per  acre.  It 
happens  that  even  for  the  early  part  of  the  period  there  are  enough 
data  on  these  quantities  to  permit  reasonably  reliable  estimates  to 
be  made. 

Sir  William  Young  in  the  early  1800’s  estimated  the  output  of 
sugar  per  acre  in  Jamaica  to  be  one  half  hogshead  (41),  and  the  out¬ 
put  per  slave  to  be  two-thirds  of  a  hogshead.  The  basis  for  this  esti¬ 
mate  is  not  given,  but  it  is  in  good  agreement  with  comparable  esti¬ 
mates  which  can  be  derived  from  the  accounts  and  other  papers  of 
the  Dawkins  family,  who  owned  a  group  of  estates  in  St.  Catherine 
and  Clarendon  parishes  about  the  turn  of  the  century.  (Those  ac¬ 
counts  are  now  in  the  West  India  Reference  Library,  Kingston, 
Jamaica).  In  the  period  1810-12  the  Dawkins  estates  produced  for 
export  1,565  hogsheads  of  sugar  from  the  labour  of  2,333  slaves,  or 
almost  precisely  two-thirds  of  a  hogshead  per  slave.  At  a  somewhat 
earlier  period,  in  1761-3,  the  acreage  of  the  Dawkins  estates  stood  at 
2,584  and  the  exports  at  1,370  hogsheads,  or  0.53  hogsheads  per  acre. 
Young’s  figures  appear  to  be  accurate  for  the  period  about  1800. 

Between  1800  and  1830  three  important  changes  manifested  their 
effects — the  stoppage  of  slave  importation,  the  introduction  of  the 
higher-yielding  Bourbon  cane  and  an  unfavourable  trend  in  sugar 
prices.  The  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  rose  from  half  a  hogshead  in 
Young’s  day  to  0.9  hogsheads  in  1832  and  the  number  of  slaves  em¬ 
ployed  per  acre  rose  in  proportion,  while  the  number  of  hogsheads 
produced  per  slave  remained  stable  at  about  two-thirds,  according  to 
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evidence  presented  to  the  Select  Committee  of  1848  (32).  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  estate  slaves;  the  relation 
between  the  total  slave  population  and  the  effective  slave  working 
force  has  already  been  discussed.  It  is  also  convenient  to  translate 
the  data  from  man-years  to  man-days  to  facilitate  comparison  with 
later  figures.  It  is  assumed  here  that  the  slave’s  working  year  con¬ 
sisted  of  from  200  to  250  man-days.  On  this  basis,  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  man-days  expended  in  sugar  production  per  acre  of  cane  imme¬ 
diately  before  emancipation  was  between  180  and  225. 

During  the  period  of  apprenticeship  the  problem  arose  of  es¬ 
tablishing  equitable  and  accepted  standards  of  work  and  payment 
for  the  portion  of  the  labour  time  of  the  former  slaves  which  must  be 
paid  in  cash.  To  meet  the  problem  committees  of  planters  were 
formed  who  drew  up  for  each  parish,  in  consultation  with  the  con¬ 
stables,  a  scale  of  labour  showing  the  quantity  of  each  type  of  work 
to  be  obtained  from  the  worker  in  an  eight  or  nine  hour  day.  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  scales  of  labour  with  a  labour  expenditure 
in  sugar  production  greater  than  130  man-days  per  acre.  It  may 
reasonably  be  concluded  that  the  intensity  of  work  required  of  the 
apprentice  for  that  part  of  his  work  which  was  paid  for  in  wages 
was  higher  than  that  which  had  been  required  on  the  average  under 
slavery.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  closer  to  the  intensity  of  work 
required  of  the  slave  who  was  hired  out  by  his  owner  as  a  member  of  a 
jobbing  gang,  since  such  gangs  were  commonly  employed  on  the 
heaviest  work  such  as  digging  caneholes.  The  fact  that  the  work 
of  the  jobbing  gang  was  evaluated  in  money  terms  would  make  it  a 
natural  precedent  for  assessing  the  wage  work  of  the  apprentices. 
The  wages  paid  at  this  time  seem  to  have  varied  widely.  Rates  as 
high  as  id.  for  a  canehole  are  recorded  in  the  reports  of  the  stipen¬ 
diary  magistrates,  corresponding  to  a  daily  earning  of  about  4  ■  -  (22) . 
Where  the  employer  observed  the  apprenticeship  regulations  the  bar¬ 
gaining  position  of  the  apprentices  was  strong,  since  the  workers  were 
assured  of  subsistence  whether  they  worked  extra  time  or  not,  while 
the  employer’s  whole  profit  might  depend  on  their  cash  labour. 

The  parliamentary  papers  relating  to  Jamaica  contain  detailed 
reports  of  the  working  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  drawn  up  by  the 
stipendiary  magistrates  for  the  use  of  the  Governor.  The  positive 
achievements  of  the  system  as  reflected  in  these  reports  are  impressive. 
Apprenticeship  was  a  reasoned  attempt  to  provide  the  administrative 
framework  for  a  formidable  social  change,  and  while  it  lasted  it  did 
all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  at  the  administrative  level.  In 
1838  the  level  of  production  of  sugar  and  other  estate  crops  was  lower 
than  before  1834,  but  not  by  an  amount  greater  than  could  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  an  extension  of  the  secular  trends  which  had  already  caused 
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the  decline  of  the  preceding  thirty  years;  while  the  output  of  sub¬ 
sistence  crops  had  perhaps  increased.  In  the  social  sphere  perhaps 
the  greatest  achievement  of  the  apprenticeship  system  was  its  en¬ 
forcement  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island  of  something  approach¬ 
ing  equality  before  the  law  in  the  crucial  field  of  relations  between 
master  and  apprentice.  Up  to  the  end  of  apprenticeship  the  sugar 
industry  still  existed  as  a  functioning  economic  and  social  entity. 

The  long  term  effects  of  apprenticeship  were  less  satisfactory. 
The  system  derived  its  power  from  the  Colonial  Office,  and  was  never 
integrated  into  the  political  and  administrative  machine  of  the  island, 
which  continued  to  be  dominated  by  the  planter  and  merchant  class. 
How  deeply  the  working  of  the  new  system  was  affected  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  power  of  this  group  even  in  1834-8  emerges  clearly  from  Burn’s 
account  (4).  After  1838  the  course  of  events  in  Jamaica  removed 
the  economic  and  social  basis  of  the  planter  regime  and  the  tension 
between  the  old  political  forms  and  the  new  economic  and  social  reali¬ 
ties  moimted  to  a  climax  in  1865.  But  this  was  only  after  the  pro¬ 
blems  posed  by  emancipation,  which  had  found  an  imposed  and  tem¬ 
porary  solution  in  apprenticeship,  had  re-emerged  in  almost  as  acute  a 
form  as  though  apprenticeship  had  not  existed. 

The  complete  abolition  of  slavery  in  1838  struck  much  more 
deeply  at  the  organization  of  the  sugar  industry  than  had  the  tran¬ 
sition  to  apprenticeship.  The  sugar  estate  was,  and  is  a  social  as 
well  as  an  economic  unit.  In  each  aspect,  its  functioning  before 
emancipation  was  based  on  the  legal  and  customary  relationship  of 
slave  owner  and  slave.  This  relationship  had  two  principal  aspects; 
first,  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  the  slave  to  work  for  the  benefit 
and  at  the  direction  of  the  slave-owner  and  of  the  slave-owner  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  of  life  for  the  slave,  and  second,  the  superior  status 
of  the  slave-owner  and  the  inferior  status  of  the  slave.  The  abolition 
of  the  legal  status  of  slavery  weakened  both  aspects  of  the  relation¬ 
ship.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  legal  change  did  not  of  itself 
destroy  the  whole  social  nexus  of  slavery.  The  responsibility  of  the 
estate  owner  for  the  maintenance  of  his  customary  labour  force  was 
accepted  in  attenuated  form  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  concept  is  still  active  (8).  The  complementary  responsibility  of 
the  worker  to  the  estate  owner  equally  did  not  die  with  slavery.  The 
social  subordination  established  under  slavery  cannot  yet  be  said  to 
be  extinct,  though  explicit  recognition  or  defence  of  it  would  no 
longer  be  a  socially  acceptable  attitude.  Nor  did  abolition  of  itself 
make  away  with  all,  or  even  perhaps  the  greater  part,  of  the  forces 
holding  the  former  slave  to  his  geographical  location  on  the  estate. 
The  village  and  the  provision  grounds  formed  a  familiar  environment 
whose  social  and  economic  demands  and  rewards  were  known.  It 
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can  have  been  only  the  socially  or  psychologically  deviant  creole  slave 
who  fled  to  the  ‘bush.’  except  under  severe  provocation. 

The  most  important  economic  effect  of  emancipation  to  the  sugar 
planter  was  its  abolition  of  the  legal  basis  of  his  system  of  labour 
supply.  The  only  serious  alternative  to  slavery  in  this  aspect  was  the 
obtaining  of  labour  by  wage  payment  on  the  lines  of  contemporary 
English  industrial  employment.  This  involved  very  considerable  ad¬ 
justments  in  attitude  on  both  sides,  since  it  substituted  a  relatively 
narrow  set  of  contract  obligations  for  the  wider  status  obligations 
of  slavery.  But  the  point  which  perhaps  dominates  the  situation 
from  the  planter’s  point  of  view  is  an  economic  one — namely,  the 
working  capital  requirements  of  the  wage  system. 

One  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  sugar  industry  under 
slavery  was  its  extreme  economy  of  working  capital.  The  planter 
operated  under  several  uncertainties.  There  were  the  inevitable  un¬ 
predictabilities  of  yield,  which  might  be  halved  by  drought  or  hurri¬ 
cane,  and  of  market  price.  There  was  the  special  uncertainty  of  the 
possible  diminution  in  value  of  his  crop  during  the  voyage  to  the 
English  market  (22).  Against  these  hazards,  which  compelled  him  to 
expect  losses  in  at  least  some  years  no  matter  how  efficient  his  oper¬ 
ations,  tht  planter  evolved  a  system  which  permitted  him  to  continue 
his  operations  in  relative  independence  of  the  short-run  cash  position 
of  the  estate.  This  system  depended  on  slavery  and  the  English 
agent.  So  long  as  a  substantial  part  of  the  keep  of  the  slave  could 
be  provided  from  the  estate’s  own  provision  grounds,  the  expenditure 
on  the  production  of  sugar  consisted  chiefly  of  the  purchase  of  mach¬ 
inery  and  other  ‘English’  or  ‘Irish’  supplies,  including  flour  and  other 
staple  foods  to  supplement  estate-grown  produce;  and  if  these  pur¬ 
chases  were  made  through  the  same  agent  as  received  the  sugar 
crop,  they  could  be  largely  transformed  from  a  cash  transaction  to  a 
book  entry  to  be  offset  against  the  proceeds  of  the  sugar  crop.  The 
actual  cash  expenditure  was  then  reduced  to  sundries,  such  as  taxes, 
lawyers’  fees  and  so  on  (32) . 

The  abolition  of  slavery  brought  the  whole  of  the  labour  cost 
of  the  estate  on  to  a  cash  basis.  Labour  costs  in  the  period  1842-7 
amounted  to  one  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  production 
(32),  and  the  demands  for  working  capital  were  at  least  trebled  by 
the  change— perhaps  more,  allowing  for  the  proportion  of  total  costs 
which  was  a  book  entry  with  the  agent.  Against  this  the  proportion 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  crop  formerly  offset  against  imports  of  food 
was  in  theory  made  available  to  the  planter,  but  this  was  only  so  if 
the  agent  did  not  retain  it  against  accumulated  debts — many  planters 
were  in  debt  to  their  agents. 

Account  must  be  taken  of  the  compensation  awards  made  in  res- 
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pect  of  the  freed  slaves,  which  amounted  to  40  per  cent  of  the  ap¬ 
praised  market  value.  It  is  clear  that  this  sum  might  assume  crucial 
importance  as  the  working  capital  needed  by  the  planter  to  finance 
his  operations  under  a  wage  labour  system.  It  would  not  have  been 
adequate  for  this  purpose,  however,  unless  supplemented  by  other 
funds.  The  compensation  value  of  a  field  labourer  in  Jamaica  aver¬ 
aged  £22.  The  rate  of  wages  ruling  in  1846-7,  and  probably  for  some 
years  before  was  2/6d.  for  a  day  of  nine  hours.  The  amount  of  the 
compensation  award  was  therefore  not  sufficient,  or  barely  sufficient, 
to  finance  the  labour  operations  of  the  estate  for  a  year,  except  where 
considerable  economies  had  been  made  in  labour  requirements. 
Where  through  such  economies  or  other  favourable  circumstances 
the  compensation  award  sufficed  for  a  year’s  working,  the  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  the  system  depended  on  the  replenishment  of  the  estate’s 
supply  of  working  capital  at  the  end  of  that  period.  But  the  agent 
system  was  better  adapted  to  accumulating  the  proceeds  of  the  estate 
as  a  book  entry  with  the  English  factor  than  to  making  those  pro¬ 
ceeds,  or  part  of  them,  available  in  the  form  of  cash  for  working  capi¬ 
tal,  particularly  where  the  planter  stood  indebted  to  the  agent.  In 
one  way  or  another,  therefore,  the  planter  or  his  agent  would  usually 
be  forced  to  raise  new  capital  by  borrowing  in  order  to  keep  the  estate 
as  a  going  concern. 

This  account  leaves  aside  what  was  in  a  sense  the  logical  course 
for  the  planter  in  difficulties.  His  major  theoretical  offset  against 
the  new  demand  for  working  capital  was  the  new  availability  of  the 
provision  land  and  slave  housing  for  rental  or  sale.  Many  of  the 
practices  which  aroused  the  ill-will  of  the  labourers  in  the  post  eman¬ 
cipation  period — the  charging  of  high  and  capricious  rents  for  estate 
housing,  the  offsetting  of  rent  against  wages — can  be  seen  as  attempts 
by  the  planters  to  reduce  their  cash  expenditure  on  labour  and  to 
draw  some  kind  of  cash  return  from  their  existing  assets.  This  was 
seen  by  the  labourers,  essentially  correctly,  as  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  type  of  status  relationship  which  had  existed  before  emancipation 
between  planter  and  slave.  By  making  of  the  Negro  village  and  of 
the  provision  ground  a  symbol  of  insecurity  it  deprived  the  former 
slave  of  his  strongest  point  of  attachment  to  the  physical  confines  of 
the  estate  and  was  particularly  important  in  stimulating  the  exodus 
of  labour  from  the  estates  which  began  soon  after  emancipation. 

A  possible  alternative  to  rental  was  the  outright  sale  of  estate 
land  to  the  former  slaves,  particularly  sale  of  those  lands  which,  like 
the  house  plots  and  provision  grounds,  had  under  slavery  often  been 
held  by  the  workers  on  terms  amounting  to  life-time  usufruct.  Many 
sales  of  estate  land  did  take  place,  but  on  the  whole  they  seem  to  have 
been  the  consequence  of  the  abandonment  of  a  property  rather  than 
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of  the  disposition  of  parts  of  a  property  the  remainder  of  which  re¬ 
mained  viable.  The  reluctance  to  subdivide  lay  wholly  with  the  plant¬ 
ers.  There  is  considerable  evidence  from  writers  on  behalf  of  both 
the  planters  and  the  abolitionists  that  many  slaves  had  sufficient 
savings  at  emancipation  to  purchase  small  lots  of  land.  There  were, 
it  is  true,  practical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  subdivision.  The  proce¬ 
dures  for  granting  title  were  rather  cumbrous,  and  the  number  of 
surveyors  was  not  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  a  wholesale  parcelling  of 
the  estates.  Many  estates  were  mortgaged  to  agents  and  others,  in 
such  a  fashion  that  partial  sales  would  be  difficult  and  contentious. 
But  the  fundamental  obstacle  lay  in  the  reluctance  of  the  planter  to 
abandon  his  conception  of  the  estate  as  a  social  and  economic  unit. 

This  reluctance  had  both  rational  and  irrational  elements.  It 
was  true  that  in  many  ways  the  efficiency  of  the  estate  depended 
directly  on  its  size,  or  at  least  on  the  size  of  the  area  devoted  to  sugar 
production  and  the  necessary  ancillary  activities.  But  this  was  no 
objection  to  sales  of  land  in  the  ‘mountains’.  Any  sale  at  all,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  or  not  it  affected  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  estate, 
had  an  objectionable  symbolism  in  that  it  represented  a  restriction 
of  the  field  available  for  the  exercise  of  the  planter’s  dominant  social 
role.  This  role,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  carried  with  it  quite 
onerous  obligations  as  well  as  privileges  and  a  sincerely  benevolent 
planter  might  be  just  as  unwilling  as  his  most  selfish  colleague  to 
abdicate  from  any  part  of  it. 

Emancipation  posed  the  problem  of  finding  a  new  relationship 
between  planter  and  worker  to  replace  that  which  had  formerly  been 
founded  on  the  legal  basis  of  slavery.  Jamaican  society  failed  to  find 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  this  problem,  not  only  in  the  crucial  decade 
1838-1848,  but  for  many  decades  thereafter.  The  immediate  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  failure  was  the  removal  of  a  large  part  of  the  former 
estate  labour  force  from  the  estates  and  their  establishment  else¬ 
where  as  subsistence  cultivators.  They  were  thus  removed,  not  only 
from  the  physical  confines  of  the  estates,  but  also  from  the  social  and 
economic  role  which  they  had  played  under  slavery. 

The  magnitude  of  this  exodus  was  considerable.  Witnesses  be¬ 
fore  the  Select  Committee  of  1848  gave  particulars  of  138  estates 
which  had  been  in  cultivation  in  1832,  accounting  for  25,928  hogs¬ 
heads  out  of  a  total  exportation  of  90,000  hogsheads  (32).  Labourers 
resident  on  these  estates  in  1832  totalled  41,820,  and  in  1847  13,970. 
There  is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  these  figures,  since  the  former  refers 
to  the  total  slave  population,  while  the  latter  may  refer  only  to  adults. 
But  the  number  who  left  the  estates  was  clearly  in  the  region  of  half 
the  former  slave  population,  or  70,000  persons.  The  ways  in  which 
these  acquired  land  were  various.  In  some  cases,  individual  sales 
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of  land  were  negotiated  with  the  planters.  In  other  cases,  joint  pur¬ 
chases  were  made  of  part  or  the  whole  of  a  property  for  division 
among  a  group  of  ex-slaves.  Some  successful  purchases  of  this  type 
were  organized  by  the  Nonconformist  churches,  who  played  a  crucial 
role  at  this  time  in  determining  the  ethos  and  the  social  organization 
of  the  new  settlements.  In  many  cases  land  was  acquired  simply  by 
squatting  on  abandoned  properties  or  on  unpatented  land.  Not  all 
this  labour  was  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  estates,  since  it  was  con¬ 
venient  for  the  settler  to  obtain  cash  by  occasional  wage  work  to 
supplement  his  own  mainly  subsistence  production.  But  the  labour 
supply  was  sharply  contracted  and  the  degree  to  which  the  planter 
could  dispose  it  to  suit  his  own  convenience  was  sharply  reduced.  The 
sugar  crop  fell  from  about  50,000  tons  in  1834-8  to  39,000  tons  in  1839 
and  fluctuated  around  30,000  tons  throughout  the  following  decade. 

The  disorganization  of  the  sugar  industry  and  the  fall  in  output 
which  took  place  in  the  early  1840’s  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
need  for  a  new  basis  of  labour  supply  on  the  estates  and  the  exodus 
of  labour  which  followed  on  the  failure  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution 
to  the  problems  thus  raised.  The  persistence  of  output  at  this  low 
level  requires  fuller  explanation.  One  element  in  the  situation  was 
the  continuing  fall  in  sugar  prices.  Sewell  summed  it  up  as  follows: 
“Between  1805  and  1825  the  price  .  .  .  fell  twenty  five  per  cent  .  .  . 
between  1825  and  1835  it  fell  another  twenty  five  per  cent,  and  .  .  . 
between  1835  and  1850  it  fell  away  twenty  five  per  cent  yet  again”  (33) . 
Of  particular  psychological  importance  was  the  scheme  introduced  by 
the  home  Government  in  1846  to  bring  to  an  end  the  preferential  duty 
which  the  West  Indian  producer  enjoyed  as  against  other  (slave- 
grown)  sugars.  In  1847  the  price  of  sugar  in  bond  in  England  was 
£23  per  ton,  which  was  almost  exactly  the  cost  of  production  at  factory 
reported  by  witnesses  before  the  1848  Select  Committee  (32).  This, 
however,  was  less  decisive  than  appears  at  first  sight.  The  planters’ 
estimate  of  cost  of  production  was  probably  too  high  as  an  estimate 
of  the  normal  average  (23),  and  this  average  could  have  been  lowered 
by  an  application  of  known  improvements  to  sugar  production.  Ten 
years  later  the  price  of  sugar  stood  at  £36  per  ton,  and  continued  to 
rise  slowly.  Sugar  production  was  then,  even  more  than  now,  an 
industry  in  which  some  years  were  expected  to  be  unprofitable,  even 
if  the  general  picture  was  favourable.  Given  credit,  either  from  the 
planter’s  own  resources  or  from  that  of  their  English  agents,  a  bad 
spell  could  be  weathered.  At  this  point  of  time  capital  was  triply 
necessary  to  the  sugar  industry;  first,  to  finance  the  new  labour  sys¬ 
tem;  second,  to  weather  a  period  of  temporarily  unfavourable  prices; 
and  third,  to  institute  the  improvements  which  could  minimize  the 
difficulties  of  the  new  regime. 
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It  was  therefore  of  overwhelming  importance  that  in  1847-8  a 
series  of  financial  failures  overtook  many  West  India  houses,  the 
West  Indian  Bank  and  the  Planters’  Bank  of  Jamaica.  This  not 
merely  disrupted  the  existing  mechanisms  of  marketing  and  financing 
the  industry,  but  resulted  in  the  final  calling  in  of  long-standing 
mortgages  and  debts  which  the  assets  of  the  planters  were  quite  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  (3).  From  this  date  begins  the  decline  of  the 
English  agent  as  the  principal  means  of  marketing  Jamaican  sugar 
and  as  an  important  source  of  capital  for  the  industry.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  usual  possibilities  of  credit,  at  a  time 
when  the  industry  was  in  the  middle  of  a  change  which  involved  capi¬ 
tal  investment  in  livestock,  machinery  and  drainage,  was  crucial,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  a  time  when  the  market  price  left  the  planter  no  margin 
to  accumulate  reserves  from  his  current  revenues. 

At  various  points  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1848  can  be  found  particulars  of  labour  costs,  crops  and 
acreages  of  eighty  estates,  and  less  complete  information  on  many 
more  (32).  These  relate  to  various  dates  between  1842  and  1847.  If 
these  figures  are  consolidated,  they  show  the  average  tonnage  of  sugar 
produced  per  acre  as  0.54  (0.67,  hogsheads),  the  average  labour  cost 
per  acrn  under  cane  as  £9.  0.  0.  and  the  average  labour  cost  per  ton 
of  sugar  produced  as  £16.  9.  0.  The  average  price  of  general  labour 
on  the  same  evidence  was  3d.  per  hour,  and  if  we  translate  the  above 
labour  costs  into  terms  of  days  of  nine  hours  we  obtain  labour  expen¬ 
diture  of  80  man-days  per  acre  and  150  man  days  per  ton  of  sugar. 
In  comparison  with  the  last  years  of  slavery  these  figures  suggest  a 
sharp  fall  in  labour  expenditure  per  acre  (from  200  to  80  man-days) , 
and  a  more  moderate  fall  in  yield  (from  0.7  to  0.54  tons  per  acre)  and 
in  labour  expenditure  per  ton  of  sugar  (from  260  to  150  man-days  per 
ton) .  Part  of  the  fall  in  labour  requirements  is  due  to  improvements 
in  cultivation  and  to  a  greater  efficiency  of  labour,  but  the  accom¬ 
panying  fall  in  yields  suggests  that  the  planter  was  cultivating  less 
intensively,  perhaps  by  increasing  his  proportion  of  ratoon  cane. 

The  history  of  the  Jamaican  sugar  industry  in  the  years  1830-50 
is  one  of  decay  and  disorganization.  It  is  dealt  with  here  at  some 
length  partly  to  bring  out  some  aspects  which  have  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  stressed  by  other  writers,  and  partly  because  there  are  certain 
elements  in  the  present  situation  of  the  industry  which  are  more 
easily  understood  against  this  historical  background.  Some  of  the 
principal  of  these  elements  are  the  following: 

(a)  the  geographical  and  cultural  division  between  the  indepen¬ 
dent  cultivator,  often  in  the  hills,  and  the  estate  worker. 

(b)  the  conflict  between  the  conception  of  the  estate  as  a  ration¬ 
ally  functioning  profit-making  organization  whose  members  are  social- 
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ly  integrated  into  a  larger  society  and  the  conception  of  it  as  a  social 
unit  possessing  its  own  paternalistic  organization  and  set  of  values. 

(c)  the  identification  of  wage  labour  with  social  subordination 
and  of  the  possession  or  cultivation  of  land  with  the  avoidance  of 
such  subordination. 

(d)  the  historical  importance  of  connections  between  the  local 
sugar-producing  unit  and  overseas  organizations  able  to  provide  faci¬ 
lities  for  mai’keting,  the  raising  of  capital  or  both. 

(e)  the  sensitivity  of  the  planter  class  to  criticisms  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  industry  which  were  not  based  on  detailed  knowledge 
of  their  economic  difficulties. 

2  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PEASANTRY,  1850-1910. 

In  the  period  1830-50  the  traditional  structure  of  the  Jamaican 
sugar  industry  was  almost  dismantled,  the  economic  importance  of 
the  industry  greatly  reduced  and  the  greater  part  of  its  labour  with¬ 
drawn  to  form  an  independent  peasantry.  In  the  years  from  1850 
to  1910  this  peasantry  consolidated  itself  and  developed  greatly,  be¬ 
coming  economically  and  socially  more  important  than  the  old  staple 
industry  of  the  island.  Sugar  production  also  changed  considerably, 
though  in  a  less  obvious  fashion,  many  of  the  changes  which  began 
in  this  period  becoming  manifest  only  in  the  period  of  expansion 
which  followed  the  war  of  1914-18. 

The  story  of  the  peasantry  falls  naturally  into  two  sections, 
divided  by  the  ‘rebellion’  of  1865,  and  by  the  numerous  administrative 
changes  which  were  associated  with  it.  The  wave  of  settlement  which 
followed  emancipation  produced  a  relatively  prosperous  subsistence 
peasantry,  of  whom  Harvey  and  Brewin  wrote  “though  the  people  do 
not  appear  to  have  much  command  of  money  they  enjoy  considerable 
comfort,  according  to  their  standard  of  living”  (14).  The  economic 
development  of  this  first  peasantry  was  limited  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Its  initial  expansion  had  taken  place  partly  onto  lands  already  cleared 
for  estate  cultivation  but  abandoned  or  sold  by  their  proprietors, 
partly  onto  the  true  ‘bush’,  lands  never  formerly  occupied.  The 
second  had  been  the  more  difficult  task,  and  could  hardly  have  been 
accomplished  had  it  not  been  for  the  organizing  principle  supplied  by 
the  churches.  As  the  years  since  emancipation  passed,  and  the 
church  lost  the  emotional  power  given  by  its  championship  of  liberty, 
its  influence  among  the  freed  population  waned  and  the  impulse  and 
ability  to  thrust  forward  settlements  into  unoccupied  areas  waned 
also  (36) .  At  the  same  time  there  was  an  extreme  reluctance  among 
the  owners  of  large  properties  to  divide  them  for  sale  to  smallholders. 
In  part  this  was  because  of  the  chaotic  state  of  the  legal  rights  to 
ownership  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  financial  crisis  of  1847-8.  It 
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was  entirely  possible  for  a  property  to  bear  a  number  of  different 
mortgages  of  different  priorities,  some  referring  to  the  whole  of  the 
estate,  others  to  parts  only.  The  effect  of  calling  in  these  mortgages 
was  to  create  a  web  jf  competing  claims  to  ownership  which  made 
transfers  of  title  difficult.  Even,  however,  where  such  difficulties  did 
not  exist,  there  was  i  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  planter  class 
to  permit  subdivision  of  their  properties.  That  this  reluctance  con¬ 
tained  rational  elements  has  been  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the 
sugar  industry  in  the  preceding  section.  So  long,  moreover,  as  the 
possibility  remained  that  the  sugar  market  might  change  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  favourable  to  the  West  Indian  producer,  there  was  inevitably  a 
certain  optimism  on  the  part  of  some  estate  owners  which  made  it 
appear  profitable  to  hold  properties  which,  on  their  current  yield, 
ought  to  have  been  made  available  for  settlement.  In  the  palmy  days 
of  sugar  the  value  of  an  estate  as  a  unit  had  been  considerably  above 
what  it  would  have  afforded  if  subdivided  for  rental  or  sale,  and  the 
tradition  of  such  values  as,  in  some  sense,  those  proper  for  sugar  land 
died  hard.  But  in  view  of  the  low  prices  commanded  by  estates  as 
units,  in  comparison  with  the  relatively  high  prices  commanded  even 
by  mediocre  land  when  made  available  for  small  settlers  (14,  33),  it 
is  hard  not  to  conclude  that  the  attitude  of  the  planter  was  deter¬ 
mined  partly  by  the  calculation  that  his  difficulties  of  labour  supply 
w^re  aggravated  by  any  step  which  favoured  the  independent  culti¬ 
vator,  and  partly  by  an  inability  to  abandon  his  traditional  role  and 
traditional  values,  which  were  bound  up  with  the  integrity  of  his 
estate. 

Meanwhile  an  increasing  population  began  to  press  against  the 
limits  of  the  original  settlements.  The  census  of  1844  gave  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  island  as  377,000.  By  1861  this  had  increased  to  441,000 
and  by  1871,  in  spite  of  the  cholera  epidemic,  to  506,000.  The  labour 
demand  of  the  estates  did  not  change  appreciably  in  this  period  and 
the  economic  burden  of  the  increased  population  therefore  fell  on 
the  peasant  sector  of  the  economy. 

The  peasantry  was  also  confined  within  economic  limits  of  a 
different  kind.  The  independent  small  farmer  of  this  period  was  able 
to  supply  most  of  his  wants  on  a  subsistence  basis,  or  by  exchange 
within  a  circumscribed  area.  He  had,  however,  a  certain  irreducible 
minimum  demand  for  cash,  particularly  to  buy  clothing.  This  was 
met  principally  by  the  sale  of  provisions  to  the  labourers  attached  to 
the  estates.  There  was  little  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  small 
farmer  (36),  and  even  the  transportation  of  produce  for  sale  within 
the  island  was  strictly  limited  by  the  state  of  the  roads,  which  was 
worse  at  this  time  than  during  the  rest  of  the  century  (13).  The 
main  road  system  of  the  island  had  formerly  consisted  of  a  coastal 
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circuit  with  three  cross  connections  corresponding  to  the  present 
north-south  roads  through  Castleton,  Linstead  and  Montpelier.  Local 
roads  had  depended  to  a  considerable  extent,  directly  or  indirectly, 
on  the  estates,  and  the  collapse  of  the  estate  system  was  accompanied 
by  a  deterioration  of  the  internal  road  system  at  the  very  time  when 
the  new  distribution  of  population  called  for  its  expansion.  Hanover, 
which  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  yams  and  other  provisions 
with  the  sugar  parishes,  shipped  its  produce  by  coastwise  schooner. 
The  cash  market  for  provisions  depended  on  the  cash  receipts  of  the 
estate  worker,  and  the  continuing  stagnation  of  the  estate  sector  of 
the  economy  limited  the  cash  circulation  in  the  peasant  sector  also. 
This  limitation  in  turn  made  it  difficult  for  the  small  farmer  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  cash  in  order  to  purchase  more  land,  and  this  may  help  to 
explain  the  slowness  with  which  additional  areas  were  acquired  by 
the  peasantry  once  the  savings  made  under  slavery  and  apprentice¬ 
ship  had  been  dissipated. 

The  pressure  of  the  expanding  peasant  population  on  the  geo¬ 
graphical  and  economic  limits  which  confined  it  was  one  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  causes  of  the  ‘rebellion’  of  1865.  Another,  which  need  only 
be  briefly  mentioned  here,  was  the  disparity  between  the  traditional 
social  and  political  organization  of  the  island  and  the  new  distribution 
of  economic  power  created  by  the  events  of  1830-50.  By  1865  the  is¬ 
land  government  was  ceasing  to  fulfil  many  of  the  elementary  require¬ 
ments  of  administration  (36).  While  the  failure  of  the  judicial  sys¬ 
tem  was  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  this,  it  was  true  also  of 
many  other  fields — the  maintenance  of  roads,  the  supervision  of 
immigration.  Besides  these  more  general  causes,  the  timing  of  the 
rebellion  was  more  particularly  determined  by  the  drought  of  1863-5 
and  by  the  sharp  increase  in  the  price  of  clothing  consequent  on  the 
American  war.  But  its  full  significance,  like  that  of  the  disturbances 
of  1938,  can  be  seen  only  in  the  wider  context  of  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  island. 

If  the  reforms  which  followed  the  institution  of  Crown  Colony 
government  in  1865  are  listed  it  can  be  seen  that  they  were  responses 
to  the  tv;o  fundamental  problems  set  out  above.  Some  bore  on  the 
economic  prcblenis  of  the  peasantry:  such  v/ere  the  land  laws  bearing 
on  squatting  and  on  the  abandonment  of  estates,  the  setting  up  of 
an  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  the  establishment  of  a  public  works 
department  to  improve  the  road  system,  the  issue  of  a  copper  coinage, 
the  extension  of  the  railway  beyond  Spanish  Town.  Others  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  direct  improvement  of  the  administration  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  was  substantially  reorganized  in  the  decade  following 
1865,  Other  changes  about  this  time  may  be  seen  as  expressions  of 
the  removal  of  social  and  political  primacy  from  the  planter  class — ■ 
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the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Jamaica  and  the  shift  of  the  administrative 
capital  from  Spanish  Town,  in  the  centre  of  a  main  planting  area, 
to  Kingston. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  this  time  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  peasantry  was  the  reform  of  the  confused 
situation  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  virtual  abandonment  by  many 
estates  of  parts  of  their  land,  particularly  the  backlands.  Where 
the  proprietor,  finding  these  lands  unprofitable,  had  abandoned 
effective  ownership  they  had  frequently  been  settled  by  smallholders, 
with  or  without  the  owners’  or  attorneys’  consent.  This  was  a  potent 
source  of  friction,  especially  when  dishonest  attorneys  made  private 
arrangements  with  the  settlers  which  were  disavowed  when  they  came 
under  the  owners’  scrutiny.  On  many  of  these  lands  no  taxes  had 
been  paid  for  many  years  but  the  procedure  by  which  they  could  be 
brought  under  public  control  was  long  and  cumbersome  until  1867. 
After  this  date  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  were  brought  in 
and  made  available  for  resale  (13).  About  1895  the  fiist  schemes 
were  developed  for  the  sale  of  small  lots  at  less  than  market  prices 
to  small  settlers.  The  effect  of  this  reform  was  a  double  one.  In 
certain  cases  it  made  available  for  use  land  which  had  formerly  lain 
in  ruinate,  while  in  other  cases  it  brought  back  under  formal  owner¬ 
ship  land  which  was  in  cultivation  by  squatters,  and  so  forced  these  to 
adopt  some  more  acceptable  mode  of  tenure.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
it  not  only  increased  the  area  of  land  available  for  cultivation  but 
increased  the  cash  requirements  of  many  of  those  who  were  already 
cultivating  land. 

Another  factor  of  great  importance  is  the  beginning  in  the  1860’s 
of  the  exportation  of  bananas,  and  to  a  less  extent  other  fruits  and 
coconuts,  from  the  north  coast  to  the  United  States.  The  first  ship¬ 
ments  were  made  by  schooners,  the  trade  being  a  natural  extension 
of  that  already  existing  between  Cuba  and  the  States.  Steamers  were 
employed  in  the  trade  from  1883  and  there  was  a  steady  development 
until  in  1910  the  value  of  fruit  exported  stood  at  £1,400,000.  The  ex¬ 
port  trade  in  bananas  was  built  up  on  the  production  of  the  small 
and  medium  farmer,  for  whom  this  was  an  ideal  crop,  particularly 
in  the  first  years  when  the  Gros  Michel  could  be  planted  freely  on 
lands  still  free  of  disease.  The  capital  and  technical  knowledge  re¬ 
quired  were  not  beyond  the  small  man’s  reach.  Steep  hill  lands 
could  be  brought  into  use,  though  at  a  heavy  social  cost  later  in  soil 
erosion.  Thei  time  the  cultivator  had  to  wait  for  a  return  was  rela¬ 
tively  short  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  return  when  it  came  was 
in  cash.  The  economic  development  of  the  small  farmer  therefore 
ceased  to  be  limited  by  the  narrowness  of  the  cash  market  for  his 
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produce  among  the  estate  labour  force.  Moreover,  from  the  1880’s  f 

onward  the  buying  and  shipping  of  bananas  was  well  enough  organ-  f 

ized  to  remove  from  the  small  producer  some  of  the  market  risks 

which  had  formerly  been  vexatious  to  him.  It  does  not  appear  that 

before  this  time  the  Jamaican  economy  had  evolved  a  satisfactory 

means  of  collecting  the  produce  of  the  peasantry  for  overseas  ship-  i 

ment.  Besides  the  difficulties  of  transport  there  had  been  frequent  ^ 

complaints  against  “the  intervention  of  agents,  by  whose  extortions  F 

and  frauds  the  people  now  frequently  suffer.”  (Underhill’s  letter 

quoted  in  Ref.  37). 

It  was  not  long  before  the  larger  properties  entered  the  field  of  c 

banana  production.  They  had  decided  advantages  over  the  small 
farmer  where  irrigation  was  necessary,  as  on  the  plains  of  St.  Cath¬ 
erine,  and  this  advantage  was  reinforced  by  the  spread  of  disease  7 

which  made  regular  treatment  a  condition  of  successful  cultivation.  c 

The  small  man  was  never  wholly  displaced,  however.  In  1910  official  p 

acreage  figures  based  on  taxation  returns  show  that  of  69,000  acres  c 

hi  bananas  almost  one  third  was  in  holdings  of  less  than  20  acres  t 

(13);  and  these  figures  underestimate  the  small  man’s  contribution  a 

since  they  do  not  take  full  account  of  the  considerable  number  of  e 

bananas  interplanted  with  provisions,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  small  cultivator.  i: 

It  would  be  misleading  to  ascribe  the  whole  of  this  expansion  to  o 

the  cultivation  of  bananas.  There  were  a  number  of  cash  crops  which  1 

entered  about  this  time  into  a  general  diversification  of  small  scale  g 

farming,  such  as  cocoa,  coconuts,  coffee,  ginger  and  tobacco.  Abor-  t 

tive  attempts  were  also  made  to  establish  the  cultivation  of  tea,  rubber  t 

and  cinchona.  About  this  time,  too,  the  yam  growers  of  Hanovfir  j  t 
shipped  quantities  of  yams  by  drogher  to  the  Kingston  market  (10).  c 

Nevertheless,  as  an  example  of  highly  organized  and  capitalized  com-  \ 

mercial  operations  the  banana  trade  was  uniquely  important.  / 

The  growth  of  the  small  and  medium  farms  can  be  clearly  traced  i  t 

in  contemporary  statistics.  In  1867  there  were  about  500,000  acres  ■  a 

in  cultivation,  according  to  Revenue  Department  statistics,  including  t 

land  under  guinea  grass  and  common  pasture  (29).  Only  about  I 

100,000  acres  were  in  holdings  of  less  than  100  acres.  Between  1867  s 

and  1896  the  cultivated  area  increased  by  200,000  acres,  and  only  t 

14,000  acres  of  this  increase  related  to  holdings  of  over  100  acres.  c 

Allowing  for  the  higher  proportion  of  grass  and  pasture  on  the  larger 
properties,  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  by  1896  the  holdings  i  c 

under  100  acres  included  more  land  under  intensive  cultivation  than  j  p 

those  of  more  than  100  acres.  By  1910  the  cultivated  area  had  fur*  j  1 

ther  increased  to  895,000  acres.  It  should  be  observed  in  qualification  j  c 

that  a  part  of  this  increase  may  be  due  to  improved  registration  of  e 
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holdings  for  tax  purposes,  but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  to  con¬ 
firm  this. 


TABLE  G.  OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  POPULATION,  1881  TO  1911  (5) 


1881 

1911 

Total  Population 

580,804 

831.383 

Gainfully  occupied  population 

282,400 

414,466 

Non-primary  occupations 

74,251 

136,609 

Primary  occupations: 

138,568 

216,990 

Provision  planters  and  assistants 
Planters  and  labourers  in 

46,580 

141,511 

specific  industries 

90,003 

71,978 

Others 

1,985 

3,501 

General  labourers 

69,576 

50,867 

The  census  data  of  1881  and  1911  tell  the  same  story  (Table  6). 
The  figures  given  here  are  based  on  a  reclassification  of  the  categories 
of  the  original  census  reports.  Between  1881  and  1911  the  class  of 
provision  planters,  who  may  be  equated  with  the  small  farmers,  in¬ 
creased  from  47,000,  or  one-sixth  of  the  gainfully  occupied  population, 
to  142,000,  or  one-third.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  planters 
and  labourers  attached  to  other  agricultural  industries  (chiefly  to 
estate  production)  decreased  from  90,000  to  72,000. 

It  is  worth  noting  also  that  non-primary  occupations  increased 
in  relative  importance  in  this  period.  There  was  a  general  process 
of  differentiation  and  reorganization  of  the  economic  life  of  the  is 
land  going  on  at  this  time,  part  cause  and  part  consequence  of  the 
general  increase  in  prosperity.  Another  aspect  of  this  process  was 
the  increasing  relative  importance  of  Kingston.  The  main  port  of 
the  island  had  already  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  suffered  from 
the  loss  of  its  entrepot  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
decay  of  the  estate  economy  and  of  the  commercial  and  other  services 
which  had  depended  on  it  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  complete  stagnation. 
After  1880  its  position  improved;  it  was  now  the  capital  and  the  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  extended  railway,  and  as  the  produce  of  the  newly  settled 
areas  began  to  be  more  extensively  traded  an  increasing  export  and 
import  trade  came  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Kingston  merchant  houses. 
From  1881  to  the  present  the  population  of  the  urban  area  of  King¬ 
ston  and  St.  Andrew  has  increased  consistently  faster  than  that  of 
the  island  as  a  whole,  and  the  influence  of  the  capital  has  also  in¬ 
creased. 

The  history  of  the  small  farmer  from  1865  to  1910  is  therefore 
one  of  very  considerable  economic  success.  The  social  and  political 
progress  made  was  less  striking,  but  an  account  of  it  is  hardly  relevant 
here.  It  is  broadly  true,  as  Olivier  says,  that  the  peasantry  never  re¬ 
ceived  the  share  of  attention  from  the  island  government  which  its 
economic  importance  justified  (20).  The  measures  of  land  reform 
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which  followed  1865,  though  considerable,  were  made  in  the  interests 
of  the  estates  as  much  as  in  those  of  the  peasantry.  They  did  not  in 
any  case  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  small 
settler.  The  cost  of  transfer,  in  lawyers’  and  surveyors’  fees,  still 
bore  hardly  on  him  and  the  planter  still  continued  reluctant  to  sub¬ 
divide.  A  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  sale  price  and  the  lental 
value  of  land  were  in  effect  determined  in  different  markets,  the 
demand  for  outright  sales  coming  from  the  large  scale  purchaser,  the 
demand  for  rental  from  the  much  more  numerous  small  cultivator. 
It  was  true  equally  in  the  1850’s  and  in  the  1890’s  that  the  annual 

rental  of  land  was  roughly  equal  to  its  capital  value.  The  renting  of 
land  had  certain  practical  drawbacks.  It  discouraged  intensive  farm¬ 
ing,  particularly  in  the  case  of  certain  types  of  rental  where  the  tenant 
was  permitted  to  occupy  a  piece  of  land  for  a  short  period  (one  or  two 

years)  on  condition  that  the  land  was  planted  in  pasture  grass  when 
he  vacated  it.  More  fundamentally,  it  did  not  satisfy  the  desire  to 
own  land  as  an  investment,  a  security  for  old  age,  an  assertion  of 
independence  and  an  integrating  factor  in  family  life  which  was,  and 
is,  an  important  feature  in  the  economic  attitudes  of  Jamaican  rural 
workers. 

In  contrast  to  that  of  the  peasantry,  the  history  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  period  1850-1910  is  one  of  failure  and  stagnation.  The 
output  of  the  industry  fell  from  an  average  of  24,000  tons  a  year  in 
the  decade  1851-60  to  17,000  tons  in  the  decade  1901-10.  In  a  sense, 
however,  the  steady  decline  in  output  gives  a  misleading  impression 
of  the  fundamental  situation.  The  nadir  of  the  industry  so  far  as 
concerns  technical  and  economic  efficiency  lay  in  the  years  from 
1850  to  1865.  Sewell  wrote  in  1859  of  the  Jamaica  planter  that  “except 
in  the  one  particular  of  steam,  introduced  at  the  last  hour,  his  mode 
of  cultivating  and  manufacturing  sugar  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  in 
the  year  1800’’  (33).  It  has  been  shown  above  that  between  1800 
and  1834  there  had  been  considerable  improvement  in  yields  and 
techniques,  so  that  Sewell’s  words  if  taken  literally  imply  a  retro¬ 
gression  between  1834  and  1860.  In  some  respects  this  is  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  untrue.  The  Bourbon  and  Otaheite  canes  continued  the  staple 
varieties  on  most  estates,  and  the  increased  yield  of  these  varieties 
had  been  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  improvement  of  yields  from 
1800  to  1834.  Ploughing  in  place  of  hand  digging  of  cane  holes  con¬ 
tinued  to  gain  ground  slowly,  since  it  was  economical  of  labour.  But 
in  other  respects  there  was  truth  in  what  Sewell  wrote.  A  detailed 
account  of  cane  cultivation  in  1880  (13)  speaks  of  a  special  class  of 
‘ratooning’  estates.  On  such  properties  no  general  planting  of  new 
canes  ever  took  place,  the  ratoons  being  left  to  bear  for  the  whole  of 
their  productive  life  and  replaced  piecemeal  when  obviously  unfit  for 
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further  use — which  might  be  after  ten  or  more  years.  Neither  Long 
nor  Bryan  Edwards,  nor  any  other  standard  authority,  mentions  this 
practice  as  being  important  in  the  earlier  periods  (18,  11).  Its  effect 
would  be  to  economize  labour  at  the  price  of  reducing  yields.  In  other 
respects  the  practice  of  1880,  which  we  may  assume  to  be  at  least  as 
advanced  as  that  of  1850-65,  lays  stress  on  those  practices  which  were 
economical  of  capital  rather  than  on  the  possibilities  of  intensive  cul¬ 
tivation  and  higher  yields  per  acre.  The  same  urge  to  economize 
capital  slowed  down  the  trend  toward  machinery.  The  shortage  of 
capital  was  bound  up  with  the  weakening  of  the  traditional  system 

of  marketing  sugar  and  rum  through  the  English  agent,  and  about 
this  time  some  planters  began  to  try  to  escape  from  this  system  and 
handle  their  own  produce. 

The  point  at  which  Sewell’s  charges  had  most  weight  was  in  res¬ 

pect  of  the  planters’  general  attitude  toward  the  labour  problem; 

“The  labour  that  he  can  even  now  obtain,  the  Jamaica  planter  neither 
economizes  nor  takes  any  trouble  to  retain”  (33).  The  attitude  of 
the  planter  class  never  deviated  from  the  assumption  which  was,  in¬ 
deed,  universal  at  the  time  and  persisted  to  the  turn  of  the  century, 
that  the  economy  of  the  colony  could  only  be  regarded  as  truly  pro¬ 
ductive  so  far  as  it  permitted  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  other  ex¬ 
portable  staples  on  an  estate  basis.  In  this  they  were  in  harmony 
both  with  the  old  mercantilism  and  with  the  new  industrialism.  The 
first  requisite  for  such  cultivation  was  a  convenient  supply  of  wage 
labour.  The  situation  created  by  the  exodus  of  the  1840’s  presented 
the  planter  with  two  grounds  of  complaint;  first,  a  general  shortage 
of  wage  labourers  and  second,  a  particular  difficulty  in  obtaining 
that  labour  at  the  time  it  was  required.  The  second  was  a  real  and 
persistent  one.  The  number  of  slaves  attached  to  a  sugar  estate  had 
been  determined  by  its  peak  labour  demand,  which  comes  in  the  crop 
season  when  the  cane  must  be  cut  and  transported  to  the  mill.  As 
cane  deteriorates  quickly  once  cut,  all  the  operations  of  the  crop  sea¬ 
son  must  be  closely  organized,  the  cutting  being  synchronized  with 
the  demands  of  the  mill;  and  it  is  important  that  the  management  be 
able  to  manipulate  the  length  of  day  and  place  of  work  of  the  cutters, 
loaders  and  cartmen.  An  optimum  cutting  rate  is  dictated  by  the 
capacity  of  the  mill  and  the  condition  of  the  cane,  and  any  consider¬ 
able  deviation  from  this  rate  causes  mechanical  efficiency  to  fall  and 
costs  to  rise.  It  is  true  that  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  working  the  mill  for  only  one  shift,  of  varying  length,  per  day, 
introduced  an  element  of  flexibility  absent  from  modern  three-shift 
working,  though  at  the  price  of  less  intensive  utilization  of  capital 
equipment.  One  may  summarize  the  difference  in  the  labour  situa¬ 
tion  before  and  after  emancipation  at  the  cost  of  some  over-simplifi- 
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cation  by  saying  that  under  slavery  the  labour  force  was  such  that 
the  peak  demand  for  labour  in  the  crop  season  could  be  met  by  the 
resident  workers,  with  some  lengthening  of  the  working  day;  the 
penalty  paid  for  this  was  the  maintenance  of  excess  labour  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  which  helps  to  explain  the  very  high  man-day  re¬ 
quirement  per  ton  of  sugar  in  the  prime  of  the  slave  system.  After 
1841,  however,  the  resident  labour  force  was  adequate  to  the  out-of- 
crop  demand  but  the  extra  workers  needed  to  take  off  the  crop  had 
to  be  drawn  from  the  part-time  labourers  living  near  the  estate,  who 
subordinated  the  needs  of  the  estate  to  those  of  their  own  cultivations. 
The  main  planting  time  for  the  cultivator  is  just  before  the  first  spring 
rains  in  April,  and  he  must  then  spend  considerable  time  on  his  own 
land;  indeed  he  can  never  leave  it  completely  for  long  periods.  Early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  the  planting  time  fell  just  outside  the  crop 
season,  for  many  estates,  but  later  the  lengthening  of  the  crop  season 
caused  the  labour  demand  of  the  estate  to  conflict  sharply  with  that 
of  the  workers’  own  lands.  Thus  the  time  when  the  sugar  estates 
wished  to  draw  on  their  reserve  of  labour  was  the  very  time  when  the 
labourers  wished  to  spend  time  on  their  own  cultivations. 

The  general  scarcity  of  labour  represented  a  more  fundamental 
problem.  It  was  generally  assumed  even  by  the  planters  that  the 
model  for  the  relations  between  estate  owner  and  estate  worker  after 
emancipation  was  to  be  the  contemporary  English  industrial  system. 
It  was  not  explicitly  recognized  how  completely  the  successful  working 
of  the  wage  system  in  England  had  depended  upon  its  social  and 
economic  setting  and  its  historical  antecedents.  The  cardinal  point 
of  difference  between  the  English  and  Jamaican  situations  was  per¬ 
haps  not  so  much  the  resistance  of  the  Jamaican  worker  to  the  dis¬ 
cipline  imposed  by  wage  work  (for  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
English  rural  small  holder  derived  from  a  rather  different  historical 
background  an  equally  strong  resistance) ,  but  the  power  given  to  the 
Jamaican  by  the  availability  of  unoccupied  land  to  establish  himself 
on  a  basis  which  made  wage  work  a  marginal  activity.  In  this  sense 
the  enclosure  movement  was  the  necessary  prelude  to  the  setting  up 
of  the  English  industrial  system. 

So  long  as  the  main  path  of  social  and  economic  advancement  of 
the  typical  Jamaican  rural  worker  lay  through  the  development  and 
expansion  of  his  independent  cultivation  rather  than  through  the 
acquisition  of  a  cash  income  by  wage  work,  his  attitudes  were  boimd  to 
differ  from  those  of  the  whole-time  wage  worker.  In  particular,  the 
part-time  worker  valued  the  labour  services  he  sold  to  the  estate  ac¬ 
cording  to  less  simple  standards  than  the  whole-time  worker.  One 
can  distinguish  three  separate  elements;  first,  the  economic  loss  in¬ 
volved  in  absenting  himself  from  his  own  cultivation;  second,  the 
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social  inferiority  of  the  role  of  wage  labourer;  third,  the  fatigue  and 
tedium  of  the  work  performed.  His  demand  for  cash  income  also 
presented  peculiarities,  since,  particularly  during  the  period  of  the 
early  settlements,  it  was  sharply  limited  to  those  staple  needs  which 
were  not  provided  by  the  produce  of  his  own  land — in  effect,  clothing 
and  the  capital  needed  to  buy  the  instruments  of  cultivation.  Neither 
of  these  had  the  pressing  week-by-week  urgency  of  the  rent  and  food 
bills  of  the  urban  worker.  As  a  result  of  these  factors  the  pattern 
of  non-resident  estate  labour  in  the  nineteenth  century  took  on  cer¬ 
tain  peculiar  features.  The  labourer  seldom  worked  more  than  three 
or  four  days  in  the  week,  reserving  some  time  for  his  own  cultivation; 
the  concept  of  a  standard  working  week  never  took  hold,  except  in  the 
sugar  factories.  He  refused  to  be  bound  to  work  on  a  given  day.  Work 
was  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the  task,  the  latter  often  being  roughly 
equivalent  to  a  day’s  work.  The  rate  of  pay  for  day  work  or  for  a 
day’s  task  remained  remarkably  stable  at  1/-  to  1^3d.  from  1850  to 
the  first  World  War.  The  length  of  the  working  day,  or  the  content 
of  the  task,  varied  considerably,  however,  from  five  to  six  hours  in 
the  1840’s  to  nine  or  ten  hours  later.  Higher  rates  of  pay,  applied 
as  an  incentive  to  work  longer  or  more  regularly,  varied  in  their  effect 
according  to  the  context.  With  Jamaican  workers  outside  Jamaica 
(e.g.  on  the  Panama  railroad  and  canal)  they  produced  satisfactoiy 
results.  In  non-estate  employment  in  Jamaica  (e.g.  the  railroad) 
they  were  moderately  successful;  the  intensity  of  work  was  good  but 
attendance  irregular  (28).  On  the  estates  they  were  either  neutral 
in  effect  or  produced  a  shortening  of  hours  of  work,  since  a  given  cash 
income  could  be  obtained  more  quickly  at  higher  rates.  The  planter 
was  therefore  faced  with  very  difficult  problems  of  industrial  discipline 
which  would  have  needed  the  greatest  understanding  and  integrity 
for  a  satisfactory  solution. 

So  far  as  these  problems  were  faced  by  the  planter,  the  course  he 
adopted  was  calculated  to  aggravate  rather  than  relieve  the  situation. 
The  general  policy  of  the  estate  owner  in  the  period  1850-65  was  to 
take  all  measures  which  would  emphasize  the  dependence  of  the  resi¬ 
dent  estate  worker  on  his  employer,  while  offering  all  possible  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  worker’s  acquisition  of  land  for  independent  farming 
(20) .  Some  practices  which  aided  this  policy — the  payment  of  wages 
a  week  or  more  in  arrears,  the  arbitrary  stoppage  of  the  payment  for 
‘unsatisfactorily’  done  work — can  be  explained  as  partly  a  result  of 
the  planter’s  own  impecuniosity,  but  others,  such  as  the  periodic  re¬ 
moval  of  the  ‘Negro  villages’  to  a  new  part  of  the  estate,  make  sense 
only  as  part  of  a  deliberate  policy  intended  to  create  in  the  estate 
workers  a  sense  of  economic  dependence  which  would  permit  the 
planter  to  carry  over  to  the  new  situation  the  type  of  industrial  dis¬ 
cipline  which  had  obtained  under  slavery. 
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After  1865  the  steady  decline  in  sugar  output  conceals  some  real 
reorganization  and  improvement  of  techniques.  One  feature  of  the 
traditional  organization  of  the  industry  which  began  to  disappear  in 
this  period  was  the  power  of  the  local  attorney  acting  for  a  number  of 
absentee  owners.  In  1881  about  two-thirds  of  the  sugar  estates  had 
been  controlled  by  attorneys,  but  by  1911  this  proportion  had  declined 
to  one-third.  An  example  of  the  extensive  control  which  might  be 
exercised  by  a  single  attorney  is  the  case  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Sadler,  a  witness 
before  the  Commission  of  1897.  In  Westmoreland  parish  there  were 
in  1891  24  estates.  Seven  of  these  had  no  attorney,  and  were  pre¬ 
sumably  managed  by  their  owners.  The  owner  of  one  of  these,  Mr. 
Sadler,  was  attorney  for  nine  other  estates  in  Westmoreland  besides 
three  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  St.  James;  he  was  joint  attorney 
for  two  more,  and  his  partner  in  these  cases  belonged  to  a  family 
which  held  as  owners  three  more  estates  in  Westmoreland.  Of  the 
estates  managed  by  E.  J.  Sadler  and  his  associate,  four  were  held  for 
the  heirs  of  a  former  owner,  presumably  as  a  joint  inheritance,  and 
two  were  owned  by  women.  By  1911  this  kind  of  control  by  a  net¬ 
work  of  associated  attorneys  who  were  also  owners  had  disappeared 
from  the  parish,  though  five  estates  out  of  seventeen  were  still  under 
attorneys’  management. 

It  is  an  important  negative  point  that  in  1891  only  one  Jamaican 
estate  was  owned  by  a  company,  and  that  a  private,  not  a  public  one. 
The  public  company  might  seem  an  obvious  means  of  remedying  the 
chronic  shortage  of  capital  in  the  industry.  But  the  state  of  the  law 
in  Jamaica  at  this  time  was  not  favourable  to  the  formation  of  public 
companies,  and  though  partnerships  and  family  private  companies 
became  of  increasing  importance  from  the  1890’s  there  were  as  yet  no 
Jamaican  public  companies  in  the  industry.  There  was,  however,  at 
least  one  representative  of  an  important  trend — the  Boston  Fruit  Co. 
owned  two  estates  in  St.  Thomas  parish.  The  taking  over  of  estates 
by  foreign  companies  interested  primarily  in  the  banana  trade  was 
to  be  of  great  importance  a  little  later  when  the  United  Fruit  Co.  ac¬ 
quired  large  properties  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  island  for  the  large 
scale  cultivation  of  either  bananas  or  cane  or  of  both  jointly. 

In  the  1880’s  occurred  a  decisive  change  in  the  marketing  of 
sugar.  The  main  purchaser  of  Jamaican  sugar  and  rum  was  now 
the  United  States,  and  not  the  United  Kingdom.  The  English  agent 
system  was  finally  abandoned,  and  the  trade  came  into  the  hands  of 
local  firms  of  produce  dealers  whose  business  was  founded  not  only 
on  sugar  but  also  on  such  products  as  coffee,  pimento  and  dyewoods. 
This  change  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  rise  of  peasant  production 
for  export,  with  the  growth  of  the  banana  trade  and  with  the  in¬ 
creased  shipping  facilities  to  the  United  States  which  were  partly  a 
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consequence  of  this  trade.  About  1900,  for  instance,  the  powerful 
firms  of  Lascelles  deMercado  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Vere  Sugar 
Estates,  whose  produce  they  marketed  (10).  By  1913  the  firm  of 
Fred  L.  Myers,  founded  in  1879,  was  advertising  that  it  “handled  the 
output  of  many  large  estates”  in  sugar  and  rum.  At  these  and  other 
points  local  merchants  whose  business  was  founded  as  much  on  the 
produce  of  the  small  farmer  as  on  that  of  the  estates  began  to  supply 
new  capital  and  organizing  power  for  the  sugar  industry. 

From  1850  to  1910  there  seems  to  have  been  no  wholly  new  ele¬ 
ment  introduced  into  the  cultivation  of  cane,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  use  of  guano  manures,  and  this  does  not  appear  to  have  become 
widespread.  The  changes  which  did  take  place  were  in  the  relative 
importance  of  alternative  methods  of  cultivation,  which  were  already 
familiar  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  One  such  alternative  was 
the  choice  between  a  regime  of  frequent  plantings,  few  ratoons,  high 
yields  and  high  labour  costs,  and  a  regime  of  little  or  no  planting, 
long  ratoons,  lower  yields  and  lower  labour  costs.  Throughout  the 
period  the  practice  varied  according  to  district,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
find  quantitative  information  on  the  subject.  On  the  whole  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  system  of  long  ratoons  was  commonest  in  the  period 
up  to  18&0,  and  began  to  retreat  thereafter.  Another  point  of  choice 
is  that  between  hand  labour  and  ploughing  in  making  holes  or  furrows 
for  planting  the  cane.  The  traditional  cane  hole,  dug  with  a  pick  and 
hoe,  was  a  shallow  pit  about  four  feet  square  and  six  inches  deep; 
balks  of  undug  earth  were  left  along  two  or  four  sides,  so  that  a  neatly 
dug  field  presented  a  chequerboard  appearance.  The  digging  of  cane 
holes  required  about  twenty  five  man  days  of  heavy  labour  to  the 
acre.  Where  the  plough  was  used  and  the  cane  plants  were  laid  in 
the  furrow  the  labour  required  was  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  this.  In 
spite  of  this  the  plough  gained  ground  only  slowly.  Because  of  this 
outside  observers  like  Bigelow  were  prone  to  blame  the  Jamaican 
planter  for  overlooking  obvious  possibilities  of  economy  of  labour  (3) . 
In  qualification  of  this  point  of  view  it  must  be  observed  that  so  long 
as  the  cultivation  of  cane  on  hill  estates  continued  the  cane  hole  had 
very  definite  advantages  over  the  ploughed  furrow.  Moreover,  the 
economies  affected  by  the  plough  in  England  and  the  United  States 
depended  very  much  on  the  existence  of  an  efficient  draught  animal. 
The  heavy  draught  horse  was  never  acclimatized  in  Jamaica,  and  the 
light  creole  horse  and  the  mule  were  less  suitable  for  ploughing  than 
the  various  types  of  oxen.  The  qualities  of  the  oxen,  however,  suffer¬ 
ed  both  from  the  system  of  harnessing  and  from  the  need  to  keep 
to  a  breed  more  or  less  suitable  for  both  working  and  fattening.  Later 
in  the  century  the  working  cattle  of  the  estates  were  mainly  Brahmin 
steers,  but  at  least  up  to  1880  Herefords,  Galloways  and  Devons  were 
all  used  as  combination  working  and  beef  stock. 
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The  use  of  large  numbers  of  oxen  carried  a  compensation  in  that 
the  manure  was  more  copious  than  if  horses  had  been  available,  and 
it  was  applied  to  the  canefield  by  flypenning  or  application  by  hand. 
Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  thrifty  use  of  natural  manures,  while 
guano  fertilizers  were  distrusted,  partly,  perhaps,  because  they  re¬ 
quired  the  expenditure  of  cash. 

If  one  examines  the  practices  of  the  sugar  planter  of  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  is  scarcely  a  point  at  which  one 
cannot  find  some  more  specialized  method  of  doing  the  job  which 
would  be  more  economical  of  labour  or  of  time,  and  which  was  known 
to  the  average  planter  of  that  day.  The  reason  for  not  adopting  such 
practices  was  not,  or  not  only,  conservatism  and  ignorance.  The 
planter  adhered  to  a  relatively  unspecialized  type  of  economy  because 
in  the  absence  of  heavy  capital  reserves  this  type  of  organization  was 
less  vulnerable  to  crop  failures  and  market  fluctuations.  In  a  sense 
the  scarce  factor  in  the  sugar  industry  at  this  time  was  not  labour, 
as  the  planters  believed,  but  capital. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Bourbon  cane  remained  the 
standard  variety  for  the  whole  of  this  period.  Under  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  this  cane  was  an  extremely  heavy  yielder,  and  no  variety  was 
introduced  which  surpassed  it.  But  where  the  growing  season  was 
short,  disease  was  prevalent  or  conditions  were  adverse  in  some  way, 
there  was  room  for  specialized  varieties  suited  to  a  particular  environ¬ 
ment,  and  a  number  of  these  were  introduced  into  Jamaica  in  the 
second  half  of  the  century.  Examples  are  the  White  Transparent  and 
the  Selangore,  both  introduced  from  the  East  Indies. 

Some  considerable  improvements  in  factory  technique  became 
available  between  1850  and  1910,  though  they  were  by  no  means 
universally  taken  up.  They  can  be  classified,  according  to  the  part 
of  the  process  they  affected,  as  improvements  in  grinding,  evaporating, 
crystallizing  and  molasses  extraction.  The  oldest  pattern  of  mill 
had  vertical  rollers,  but  horizontal  mills  were  already  gaining  ground 
before  emancipation.  Their  design  was  made  progressively  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  steam  became  the  common  motive  power.  The  old  mills 
had  been  powered  by  water,  cattle  or  in  rare  cases  (in  Jamaica)  by 
wind.  A  steam  mill  had  been  installed  at  Monymusk  in  1813,  pro¬ 
bably  the  first  in  the  island  (9).  By  1900  steam  had  almost  wholly 
displaced  cattle  (three  cattle  mills  remained  in  operation)  but  there 
were  still  36  water  mills  among  120  estates,  though  in  some  of  them 
steam  was  used  as  an  auxiliary  (13).  Improvements  were  also  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  small  mills  used  by  peasant  sugar  producers,  which  were 
hand-or  cattle-operated,  and  it  was  possible  to  make  sugar  from  the 
juice  extracted  by  the  small  mills  which  was  not  inferior  to  estate 
muscovado  sugar  (29).  The  evaporating  of  the  cane  juice  in  the 
stage  before  crystallization  was  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
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by  direct  heating  in  open  pans,  as  described  by  Lewis;  (17).  Toward 
the  end  of  the  century  the  multiple-effect  evaporator  became  avail¬ 
able;  in  this  the  juice  was  concentrated  by  passage  through  a  series 
of  vessels  containing  steam-heated  pipes  so  arranged  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  heat  applied  was  transmitted  to  the  juice.  This 
system  had  a  high  theoretical  efficiency  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  planter  it  had  the  drawback  of  high  capital  cost  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  adopted  in  Jamaica  until  the  1900’s.  But  the 
Wetzel  pan  and  helical  pan,  which  were  used  on  about  twenty  Ja¬ 
maican  estates  by  1900,  may  be  looked  on  as  precursors  of  the  multi¬ 
ple  effect  evaporator;  they  employed  steam  heat  instead  of  direct 
heat,  but  only  in  a  single  effect.  The  Aspinal  pan,  which  was  also 
mentioned  at  this  time,  was  another  single  effect  evaporator,  of 
simpler  design  (13) ;  such  pans  were  used  at  least  from  1858. 

Under  the  old  open  battery  process  there  was  no  clear  line  be¬ 
tween  evaporation  and  crystallization,  the  strike  pan  or  tache  being 
the  last  of  a  line  of  coppers  of  similar  design  often  heated  from  a  com¬ 
mon  flue.  But  much  closer  control  of  the  crucial  last  stage  of 
evaporation  which  culminated  in  crystallization  was  given  by  the 
vacuum  pan,  which  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  in  1846.  For  some 
years  tht  only  vacuum  pan  in  operation  was  at  Albion  estate  in  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  fine  yellow  sugar  produced  by  this  process  (in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  coarser  muscovado)  was  known  as  Albion  sugar.  The 
spread  of  this  development  was  slow;  in  1881  only  seven  factories  are 
recorded  with  vacuum  pans  and  in  1910  seventeen. 

The  most  widely  adopted  of  the  improvements  which  became 
available  in  this  period  was  the  centrifugal.  The  sugar  which  was 
taken  from  the  strike  pan  under  the  old  process  was  mixed  with 
molasses,  and  this  was  true  to  a  lesser  extent  of  the  vacuum  pan.  As 
much  molasses  as  possible  must  be  drained  off  before  marketing. 
The  old  method  of  drainage  was  simply  to  stand  the  hogsheads  on 
racks  and  allow  the  molasses  to  run  off,  but  the  sugar  obtained  by 
this  method  was  very  uneven  in  quality.  The  principle  of  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  filter  was  applied  to  sugar  with  an  increasing  degree  of 
success  between  1840  and  1870.  In  Jamaica  there  were  53  centri¬ 
fugals  in  use  by  1881  and  61  by  1900.  Its  rapid  adoption,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  innovations,  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it 
could  be  simply  added  to  the  existing  works  without  disturbing  the 
process  or  calling  for  new  skills.  It  simplified  the  marketing  of  the 
product  considerably  since  it  reduced  the  loss  in  weight  which  took 
place  while  the  sugar  was  in  transit  between  the  factory  and  the 
overseas  purchaser  (22). 

All  the  innovations  which  tyok  effect  during  this  period  were 
adapted  to  steam  as  a  motive  power,  though  water  power  could  also 
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be  applied  to  the  new  mills  and  to  the  centrifugal.  At  some  points 
the  new  methods  made  possible  economies  in  fuel,  but  their  general 
tendency  was  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  well  equipped  estate  to 
have  some  source  of  fuel  besides  its  own  bagasse.  The  increase  in  the 
relative  importance  of  rum  had  a  similar  effect.  Here  again  the 
scarcity  of  working  capital  and  of  long-term  capital  helps  to  explain 
the  slowness  with  which  the  new  ideas  spread  in  Jamaica,  for  the 
commonest  fuel,  coal,  must  be  paid  for  in  cash.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  no  major  piece  of  equipment  in  the  basic  process  of  the  modern 
sugar  factory  which  could  not  be  found  in  some  Jamaican  factory 
by  1910. 

TABLE  7.  NUMBER  OF  ESTATES  IN  JAMAICA  AND  AVERAGE  SUGAR  CROP 


Year 

Number  of 
Estates  ^ 

Average  Crop 
(tons) 

1789 

710 

84 

1832 

653 

110 

1848 

513 

61 

1881 

211 

145 

1896 

140 

164 

1910 

77 

259 

a  Estates  with  factories 


The  number  of  estates  in  Jamaica  had  been  tending  downward 
since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  between  1850  and  1910 
it  fell  so  rapidly  that  in  spite  of  a  contracting  sugar  output  the  aver¬ 
age  crop  per  estate  increased  markedly  (Table  7).  The  fall  in  the 
number  of  estates  was  partly  due  to  the  abandonment  of  cane  growing, 
particularly  in  the  early  part  of  the  period.  But  toward  the  end  of 
the  century  it  became  common  for  estates  to  amalgamate  completely, 
or  to  pool  their  grinding  operations  in  one  factory,  while  continuing 
to  cultivate  cane  separately.  There  were  considerable  advantages  in 
such  arrangements,  since  the  optimum  scale  of  factory  operations 
had  passed  far  beyond  the  usual  resources  of  the  cane  production  of 
one  of  the  traditional  estates,  while  the  economies  of  scale  in  cane 
cultivation  were  much  less  marked.  Even  with  such  arrangements, 
however,  the  scale  of  operations  remained  small  by  the  standards  of 
other  producing  countries  like  Cuba.  In  1897,  when  schemes  were 
discussed  before  the  Royal  Commission  to  establish  centrals  on  the 
Cuban  models  to  deal  with  3,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  over  half  the 
estates  then  active  produced  less  than  200  tons  of  sugar  a  year  each 
(29). 


TABLE  8.  SIZE  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  AND  EFFICIENCY  OF  ESTATE 
OPERATION,  1896 
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The  effect  of  size  on  estate  efficiency  can  be  shown  from  the  de¬ 
tails  on  51  estates  presented  to  the  Royal  Commission  of  1897  (29). 
Among  these  estates  those  with  outputs  of  over  500  tons  of  sugar  had 
one-third  the  labour  requirement  per  ton  of  those  with  outputs  under 
100  tons,  twice  the  yield  per  acre,  two-thirds  the  labour  requirement 
per  acre,  and  about  half  the  production  cost  per  unit  of  product. 
This  comparison,  however,  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  small¬ 
est  estates  made  twice  as  much  rum  per  ton  of  sugar  as  the  largest 
and  a  more  significant  comparison  is  that  between  the  three  medium 
size  groups,  each  of  which  had  about  the  same  rum/sugar  ratio.  Here 
the  differences  are  less  marked  but  show  clearly  the  superiority  of  the 
larger  estate. 

Rum  is  distilled  from  molasses,  the  by-product  of  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry,  by  a  process  which  adds  so  little  to  the  expense  of  the  factory, 
and  has  so  close  a  traditional  association  with  it,  that  rum  is  itself 
usually  regarded  as  a  by-product.  In  the  second  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  rum  came  to  be  almost  as  important  a  product  as 
sugar,  since  Jamaica  rum  had  a  special  reputation  and  a  relatively 
favourable  market.  Hence  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
only  about  40  puncheons  of  rum  had  been  produced  per  100  tons  of 
sugar,  by  1900  the  proportion  stood  at  roughly  1:1.  Since  rum 
could  be  profitably  produced  on  a  small  scale,  it  tended  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  particularly  by  the  smaller  factories.  Beyond  a  certain  point, 
however,  the  quantity  of  rum  extracted  from  a  given  quantity  of  cane 
can  be  increased  only  by  recovering  less  sugar,  and  the  concentration 
of  the  small  factories  on  distilling  prevented  their  feeling  the  need  to 
improve  their  extraction  methods,  since  it  was  to  their  advantage 
that  a  high  proportion  of  the  sugar  content  of  the  cane  should  be 
available  as  molasses  for  the  distillery.  Costings  and  measures  of 
efficiency  based  only  on  sugar  production  tend  to  be  misleading  if 
this  is  not  borne  in  mind.  At  the  end  of  the  century,  when  the  overall 
ratio  of  puncheons  of  rum  to  tons  of  sugar  produced  was  about  1:1,  a 
common  rule-of-thumb  measure  of  production  costs  was  obtained  by 
dividing  total  costs  of  factory  and  distillery  by  the  number  of  tons 
of  sugar  plus  the  number  of  puncheons  of  rum,  this  being  known  as 
the  number  of  ‘casks  of  produce’.  This  measure  is  used  in  Table  8, 
and  it  can  be  seen  that  the  disparity  in  costs  of  production  between 
small  and  large  factories  is  less  on  this  basis  than  on  the  basis  of 

sugar  production  only. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  planters  against  the  difficulties  of  their  labour  supply 
were  almost  as  vigorous  as  at  the  beginning.  Meanwhile  the  labour 
requirements  of  the  estates  had  fallen  from  about  30,000  workers  in 
I860  (33)  to  about  20,000  in  1910  (5),  while  the  population  of  the  is¬ 
land  had  increased  from  441,000  in  1861  to  832,000  in  1911,  Part  of 
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the  explanation  of  this  situation  lies  in  the  increase  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  independent  cultivation  which  has  already  been  described. 
But  the  volume  of  labour  migration  throughout  this  period  shows 
that  this  is  not  a  complete  explanation.  The  first  mass  migration 
of  free  Jamaican  labour  in  pursuit  of  a  favourable  opportunity  to  work 
for  wages  occurred  in  the  1860’s  when  Jamaican  labour  was  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  railroad.  This  was  repeated  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  1880’s  when  the  French  attempt  to  construct  a 
canal  across  the  isthmus  was  made,  and  again  in  the  1900’s  when  the 
canal  was  successfully  completed  by  American  engineers.  The  tradi¬ 
tion  thus  established  was  extended  by  the  demands  for  labour  made 
by  the  development  of  Central  America  (partly  due  to  the  extension 
of  banana  cultivation)  and  of  Cuba.  Furthermore  Jamaica  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  growth  of  the  Negro  community  in  New  York  and  other 
American  cities.  The  number  of  persons  removed  from  the  island  by 
these  migrations  is  not  known,  but  was  probably  in  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  at  the  height  of  each  movement.  The  same  phenomenon  on  a 
smaller  scale  accompanied  the  building  of  successive  stages  of  the 
Jamaican  railroad,  and  even  the  road  building  of  the  Public  Works 
Department,  whose  wages,  though  not  high,  were  punctually  paid. 

These  migrations  withdrew  large  numbers  from  the  unskilled 
labour  market.  They  demonstrated  that  when  removed  from  his 
social  context  the  Jamaican  was  a  satisfactory  wage  worker  who 
manifested  very  few  of  the  ‘irrationalities’  which  had  been  tradition¬ 
ally  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  certain  amount  of  social  disruption.  A  witness  before 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1897  said  that  “the  men  go  away  to  Colon 
and  work  there,  and  elsewhere,  and  after  they  leave  their  families  .  .  . 
they  never  provide  for  them”  (29).  Equally  important,  those  who 
returned  brought  new  standards,  particularly  material  ones — the  song 
of  the  ‘Colon  boy’,  with  his  gold  watch  chain  flapping  across  his  belly, 
expresses  this. 

The  nature  of  the  Jamaican  worker’s  difficulty  in  adapting  him¬ 
self  to  working  on  the  estates  and  particularly  to  working  with  the 
regularity  and  malleability  desired  by  the  planter,  has  already  been 
discussed  in  terms  which  apply  almost  as  fully  to  the  end  of  the  period 
as  to  its  beginning.  To  the  period  from  1865  to  1910  belongs  the 
planters’  most  direct  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  thus  created,  by 

introducing  a  supply  of  immigrant  labour,  bound  as  tightly  as  the 
governments  concerned  would  permit,  to  work  regularly  and  con¬ 
tinuously  on  the  estates.  Importation  of  labour  had  been  carried 
on  irregularly  since  emancipation.  Between  1839  and  1844  consider¬ 
able  numbers  of  ‘liberated’  Africans  had  been  introduced  (38) :  they 
proved  successful  settlers,  maintaining  some  of  the  rigidity  of  family 
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organization  which  was  rare  among  the  creoles,  but  soon  deserted 
the  estates  for  fishing  and  independent  cultivation.  In  the  following 
years  Indians,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  Irish  and  Germans  were  all  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  island,  but  none  continued  long  to  contribute  to 
the  labour  force  of  the  estates.  The  early  immigrations  were  all 
wrecked  by  bad  organization  and  the  inadaptability  of  the  planters. 
The  Gustos  of  Westmoreland,  where  a  ‘German’  village  still  exists, 
boasted  that  “his  jarmans  had  learnt  to  go  barefoot  in  the  field  like 
the  blacks”  (37).  Bigelow  in  1850  records  that  numbers  of  East  In¬ 
dians  were  begging  in  the  streets  of  Kingston  (3) ;  Sewell,  ten  years 
later,  records  the  same  of  Montego  Bay  (33) .  There  was  little  reason 
in  any  case  why  a  worker  not  bound  by  indentures  should  remain  a 
resident  labourer  for  long.  The  planters  who  pressed  for  immigration 
would  have  preferred  to  have  indentured  African  labour,  but  such  a 
course  would  have  aroused  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  Britain,  and  for 
various  reasons  the  East  Indian  was  the  only  one  to  enter  Jamaica 
in  large  numbers.  Importations  under  indenture  began  in  1858,  but 
did  not  become  considerable  imtil  after  1869;  by  1917,  when  the 
scheme  was  ended,  36,000  East  Indians  had  entered  the  island,  of 
whom  one-third  returned  to  India  after  serving  out  their  indenture, 
and  18,000  remained  in  the  island.  The  number  of  immigrants  was 
never  large  in  proportion  to  the  working  population  of  Jamaica,  and 
in  the  later  years  it  was  the  banana  properties  rather  than  the  sugar 
estates  which  absorbed  them  (20),  but  their  presence  was  to  some 
extent  an  irritant  to  the  Jamaican  worker,  as  appears  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  working  class  witnesses  before  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1897  (29). 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  on  the  whole  the  East  Indian  work¬ 
ers  performed  a  useful  function  from  the  economic  point  of  view, 
since,  in  spite  of  a  general  inferiority  in  physique  to  the  Creole  work¬ 
er,  they  provided  the  nucleus  of  regular  workers  without  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  carry  on  estate  production  of  sugar.  If, 
however,  one  views  the  planter-labourer  relationship  as  a  social  pro¬ 
blem  which  had  remained  unsolved  from  emancipation,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  East  Indian  represented  a  temporary  solution,  and  a  post¬ 
ponement  of  a  problem  which  was  of  crucial  importance  to  the  society 
and  ultimately  to  the  economy  of  the  island.  A  full  solution  had  to 
await  the  very  different  context  of  the  present  generation. 

3.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MODERN  JAMAICAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY, 

1910-1950. 

The  labour  situation  of  the  Jamaican  sugar  industry  immediately 
before  emancipation  can  be  discussed  without  too  great  over-simpli¬ 
fication  in  terms  of  the  estates  without  much  reference  to  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  The  situation  from  emancipation  to  the  end  of  the 
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century  can  be  analysed  in  terms  of  the  estates  and  the  peasantry, 
though  with  decreasing  completeness  as  the  period  draws  to  a  close. 
From  1910  onward,  however,  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the 
quantity  and  type  of  labour  being  offered  to  the  sugar  industry  and 
the  industry’s  demand  for  and  attitude  toward  that  labour  can  only 
be  understood  against  the  background  of  the  general  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  island. 


TABLE  9.  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  OF  JAMAICA,  1911-1950  “ 


Year 

Production 

(tons) 

Year 

Production 

(tons) 

Year 

Production 

(tons) 

1911 

19414 

1925 

42,843 

1939 

117,946 

1912 

9,898 

1926 

57,675 

99,321 

1913 

4,891 

1927 

1941 

156,548 

1914t 

20,820 

1928 

67,350 

1942 

155,262 

1915 

15,143 

58,450 

1943 

1916 

28,231 

67,788 

1944 

151,882 

1917 

34,300 

1931 

1945 

1918 

1932 

58,506 

1946 

177,886 

1919 

46357 

1933 

55,265 

1947 

170,255 

40,212 

1934 

72,430 

1948 

192,814 

1921 

'  42,167 

1935 

76,753 

1949 

237,744 

1922 

1936 

91,463 

271,582 

1923 

39,049 

1937 

1924 

34,334 

1938 

118,318 

a  Data  for  1911-1929  from  Deerr  (9);  for  1930-50,  by  courtesy  of  Sugar  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  of  Jamaica. 


In  the  last  forty  years  the  Jamaican  sugar  industry  has  made 
great  advances  in  technique  and  organization  and  has  expanded  its 
output  from  an  average  of  10,000  tons  a  year  (in  the  years  1911-12-13) 
to  270,000  tons  in  1950.  The  technical  changes  involved  can  be  noted 
briefly,  since  they  have  much  in  common  with  those  taking  place  in 
the  sugar  industry  in  other  countries  in  the  same  period.  One  im¬ 
portant  factor  was  the  introduction  of  new  cane  varieties.  In  1910 
the  commonest  canes  in  use  in  the  industry  were  White  Transparent, 
Bourbon  and  mixed  varieties  based  on  these.  The  Uba  cane,  a  South 
African  variety  resistant  to  Mosaic  Disease,  was  introduced  in  1916 
and  remained  popular  in  the  north  and  west  at  least  to  1930.  It  was, 
however,  a  low  yielder  compared  with  the  Transparent.  The  old 
varieties  were  not  displaced  imtil  the  introduction  of  the  new  seed¬ 
ling  canes;  importation  from  Barbados  began  in  1918,  beginning  with 
the  very  successful  BH  10/12  and  Javanese  varieties  were  imported 
through  Cuba  and  the  U.S.  from  1924,  the  first  batch  including 
POJ2727.  POJ2878  was  introduced  in  1928.  The  new  types  of  cane 
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made  possible  considerable  increases  in  the  yield  of  cane  per  acre. 
The  old  Creole  cane  had  given  about  15  tons  to  the  acre;  Uba  gave 
slightly  lower.  The  White  Transparent  under  good  conditions  was 
capable  of  giving  30  tons  to  the  acre;  BHlO/12  is  recorded  in  1928  as 
giving  38  tons. 

In  1896  the  average  yield  of  cane  per  acre  was  about  14  tons 
for  the  whole  industry.  In  1929,  when  the  new  varieties  were  in 
process  of  adoption,  it  was  18  tons,  and  in  1950  32.4  tons.  This  in¬ 
crease  did  not  come  about  only  because  of  the  superiority  of  the 
heaviest-yielding  new  varieties  over  the  heaviest-yielding  of  the  old, 
but  also,  and  perhaps  principally,  because  the  new  canes  combined 
good  yields  with  other  desirable  qualities  which  had  caused  planters 
in  certain  districts  to  prefer  the  low-yielding  Uba  and  Creole  to  the 
higher-yielding  White  Transparent  and  Bourbon.  Such  qualities 
were  resistance  to  disease  and  drought  and  the  power  to  ratoon  for 
long  periods.  A  Trelawny  estate  manager  wrote  in  1929:  “What  we 
must  have  in  Trelawny  is  a  good  ratooning  cane  as  we  cannot  risk 
planting  large  areas”  (34).  The  owners  of  Worthy  Park,  an  estate 
in  upper  St.  Catherine,  summed  up  the  qualities  of  Uba  cane  as 
follows:  “It  is  immune  to  Mosaic  Disease.  It  ratoons  indefinitely. 
It  grows  well  on  the  poorer  lands  and  requires  little  cleaning  as  ratoons. 
It  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  cut  and  is  not  liked  in  the  factory” 
(34).  The  advantages  of  the  seedling  varieties  were  emphasized  by 
their  adoption,  not  only  in  the  old  ‘high-farming’  areas  on  the 
southern  plains,  but  also  in  districts  where  the  low-yielding  Creole 
and  Uba  canes  had  up  to  then  been  dominant. 

The  hardy,  long-ratooning  but  low-yielding  canes  had  formerly 
held  their  place  as  elements  in  a  system  of  unintensive,  low-risk  cul¬ 
tivation  appropriate  to  an  industry  faced  with  adverse  market  con¬ 
ditions  and  with  limited  access  to  capital.  Between  1910  and  1924 
this  type  of  cane  farming  retreated;  it  made  a  partial  return  in  the 
slump  of  the  late  20’s  and  in  the  early  30’sr but  finally  disappeared 
thereafter,  except  among  the  independent  cane  farmers  who  now 
supply  the  estates  with  a  third  of  the  cane  ground  in  Jamaica.  Im¬ 
proving  market  prospects  made  such  low-cost,  low-yield  farming  less 
attractive,  while  technical  advance  changed  the  practices  on  which 
it  was  based.  One  of  these  was  the  use  of  large  numbers  of  working 
stock  as  a  source  of  manure.  Up  to  1900  steers  were  the  main  source 
of  draught  power  for  mechanical  cultivation,  as  mentioned  in  Section  2. 
They  were  also  the  commonest  means  of  transport  of  cane  from 
field  to  factory;  water  transport,  on  sluices  or  canals,  was  rarely 
used  and  light  railways,  representing  a  heavy  capital  investment, 
were  found  on  only  a  few  estates.  The  introduction  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine  brought  to  the  sugar  industry  an  efficient  source 
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of  draught  power.  It  therefore  removed  many  of  the  traditional  ob¬ 
jections  to  ploughing  and  harrowing,  and  the  tractor  has  now  be¬ 
come  the  usual  performer  of  these  operations.  The  tractor  with 
wagon  train  also  offers  a  convenient  means  of  hauling  cane  from 
the  field  to  a  railhead  or  direct  to  the  factory;  it  is  not  only  faster 
than  animal  transport  and  more  flexible  than  the  light  railway,  but 
its  use  of  standard  equipment  permits  a  closer  organization  of  the 
factory  yard,  reducing  the  time  during  which  the  cut  cane  must 
stand  before  entering  the  mill.  Another  incidental  gain  from  the 
internal  combustion  engine  has  been  the  speeding  up  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  sections  of  the  larger  estates.  It  is  also  important 
to  note  the  part  played  by  the  truck  in  making  it  possible  to  bring 
to  the  factory  canes  from  widely  scattered  independent  cane  farmers. 

Tractors  do  not  produce  manure,  and  the;  increase  in  the  use  of 
motor  transport  has  meant  a  fall  in  the  amount  of  natural  manure 
availaljle  per  acre.  The  tendency  of  the  new  cane  varieties  intro¬ 
duced  after  1918  was  to  require  heavier  manuring  than  could  be 
provided  by  the  estate’s  stock.  Hence  the  value  of  chemical  manures 
imported  for  the  use  of  the  industry,  which  had  been  insignificant  be¬ 
fore  the  first  World  War,  rose  steadily  thereafter  to  about  £25,000  in 
1928,  fell  .romewhat  in  the  following  years  and  thereafter  increased 
again.  In  1941-3  wartime  restrictions  cut  down  the  quantity  used 
to  a  fraction  of  the  pre-war  level,  but  when  these  were  removed  the 
use  of  chemicals  again  began  to  increase.  The  introduction  of  arti¬ 
ficial  manures  was  slowed  down  in  the  early  part  of  the  period  by 
lack  of  knowledge  of  how  they  could  most  economically  be  applied 
under  Jamaican  conditions.  In  the  1930’s  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  began  field  research  on  this  question,  and  this  programme 
was  later  taken  over  by  the  Research  Department  of  the  Sugar  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association.  This  type  of  research,  particularly  when  com¬ 
bined  with  controlled  irrigation  and  analyses  of  the  growing  cane, 
has  brought  to  the  industry  an  important  increase  in  its  power  of 
co-ordinating  its  reaping  programme  with  the  stage  of  maturation 
of  the  cane. 

Improved  chemical  control  has  also  had  important  effects  on 
the  efficiency  of  factory  operations.  In  1910  it  would  be  generally 
true  to  say  that  “little  was  known  about  the  operation  of  a  factory 
but  the  amount  of  sugar  cane  being  milled  at  one  end  and  the  amount 
of  sugar  produced  at  the  other’’  (27).  At  present  most  factories  use 
some  system  of  measurement  and  analysis  of  the  products  of  each 
intermediate  operation,  permitting  much  greater  control  of  ineffi¬ 
ciencies  and  irregularities  in  the  production  process.  The  general 
adoption  of  chemical  control  in  the  factory  belongs  to  the  second 
half  of  the  period. 
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TABLE  10.  NUMBER  OF  SUGAR  FACTORIES  IN  JAMAICA  AND 
AVERAGE  CROP,  1896-1926 


Year  Number  of  Average  Crop 

Factories  (tons) 


1896 

137 

127 

1901 

118 

142 

1906 

84 

190 

1911 

74 

289 

1916 

58 

463 

1921 

54 

1926 

38 

The  adoption  of  these  and  other  technical  improvements  was 
closely  bound  up  with  the  changes  in  the  economic  organization  of 
the  industry.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  striking  was  the  change  in  the 
scale  of  production.  The  average  output  of  sugar  per  factory  in¬ 
creased  from  127  tons  in  1896  to  1,620  tons  in  1926,  3,160  tons  in 
1937,  6,070  tons  in  1944  and  11,650  tons  in  1951.  In  part  this  is  a 
consequence  of  the  improvement  in  the  sugar  market  after  1914  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  total  output,  but  more  important  was  the 
trend  toward  amalgamation  and  centralization  which  went  on  in  the 
bad  times  of  1896-1911  and  1926-31  as  strongly  as  in  more  favourable 
periods. 


TABLE  11.  EFFICIENCY  AND  SIZE  OF  FACTORY  IN  THE 


JAMAICAN 

SUGAR 

INDUSTRY, 

1927 

Factory  Output: 

Under  1,500 

1,500-3,999 

4,000  tons 

All  factories  » 

tons 

tons 

and  over 

Number  of  factories 

8 

5 

4 

17 

Aggregate  output  (tons  sugar) 

7110 

11813 

23991 

42914 

”  ”  (casks  rum) 

Casks  rum  produced  per  ton 

2350 

2455 

4384 

9189 

sugar 

0.33 

0.21 

0.18 

0.21 

Tons  cane  per  acre 

15.7 

16.4 

19.8 

17.9 

Tons  cane  per  ton  sugar 

12.7 

11.5 

10.0 

10.7 

Tons  sugar  per  acre 

1.23 

1.43 

1.98 

1.67 

Expenditure  per  ton  sugar 

£15.4 

£14.1 

£10.6 

£12.4 

Expenditure  per  acre 

£23.5 

£26.3 

£23.6 

£24.2 

Profit  on  rum  per  cask 

£  4.2 

£  5.6 

£  3.6 

£  4.3 

Profit  on  rum  per  ton  sugar 

£  1.4 

£  1.2 

£  0.7 

£  0.9 

Net  cost  per  ton  sugar 
Man-davs  of  labour  per  ton 

£14.0 

£12.9 

£  9.9 

£11.5 

sugar  b 

155 

133 

81 

108 

Man-days  of  labour  per  acre 

190 

190 

160 

180 

a  Based  on  data  in  ‘Statistics  of  the  Sugar  Industry  of  Jamaica,  1929’  (34)  on 
the  following  factories:  Georgia,  Bluecastle,  Rose  Hall,  Kew,  Shewsbury, 
Friendship,  Ironshore,  Worthy  Park,  Frome,  Grays  Inn,  Masemure,  Pros¬ 
pect,  Long  Pond,  Duckenfield,  Bernard  Lodge,  Monymusk,  Amity  Hall. 

»>  Calculated  from  expenditure  on  wages  on  assumption  that  cost  of  one 
man-day  is  l/3d. 
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Throughout  the  period  1910-50  there  was  a  wide  difference  in 
output  between  the  largest  and  smallest  factories.  In  1911  there 
were  several  factories  with  an  output  of  less  than  100  tons  of  sugar, 
while  two  factories  had  an  output  of  over  2,000  tons.  In  1943  the 
largest  factory,  Frome,  produced  33,000  tons  of  sugar  while  there 
were  six  factories  producing  less  than  1,500  tons.  On  the  whole  the 
small  factories  tend  to  be  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  and 
in  the  hills  of  the  centre,  while  the  largest  factories  are  found  on  the 
southern  plains.  This  fact  is  a  partial  explanation  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  size  of  estate  and  efficiency  of  operation  which  is  found 
throughout  the  period;  the  terrain  and  climate  of  the  northern  and 
central  sections  of  the  island  have  tended  to  make  the  most  economic 
size  of  estate  there  at  any  given  time  less  than  in  the  southern  plains, 
and  have  also  encouraged  a  less  intensive  and  less  mechanized  type 
of  cane  cultivation. 

At  the  same  time  there  appears  to  be  a  real  connection  between 
size  and  efficiency  of  estates  in  the  same  environment.  Reference 
may  be  made  to  the  Barker  Commission  Report  (27)  and  to  Cumper 
(7) .  In  considering  this  question  two  distinctions  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  The  first  is  that  between  technical  efficiency,  measurable 
by  various  non  monetary  indices  such  as  the  tonnage  of  sugar  pro¬ 
duced  per  acre,  the  recovery  index  and  the  labour  requirement  per 
ton  of  sugar,  and  the  economic  efficiency,  which  is  conveniently 
measured  by  the  cost  per  unit  of  product.  The  second  distinction  is 
that  between  the  efficiency,  technical  or  economic,  of  the  factory 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  field  operations  of  the  estate. 

The  importance  of  these  distinctions  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
situation  in  1927,  about  the  midpoint  of  the  growth  of  the  modern 
Jamaican  sugar  industry  (Table  11).  On  the  two  ‘technical’  indices 
of  tons  of  sugar  produced  per  acre  of  estates’  cane  and  man-days  of 
labour  required  to  produce  one  ton  of  sugar,  estates  with  factory 
outputs  of  over  4,000  tons  of  sugar  had  an  efficiency  of  60  and  90 
per  cent  better  than  estates  producing  less  than  1,500  tons.  But  on 
the  ‘economic’  index  of  the  net  cost  per  ton  of  sugar  produced,  the 
difference  is  only  40  per  cent.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this 
discrepancy.  One  is  the  location  of  the  smaller  factories  in  relatively 
isolated  areas  where  the  costs  of  land  and  labour  are  low.  Another 
is  thei  fact  that  the  smaller  factories  have  tended  to  follow  a  regime 
of  cultivation  which  permits  the  use  of  lower  quality  land,  so  that 
an  index  based  merely  on  the  area  of  land  used  is  deceptive.  Again, 
the  economy  in  the  use  of  labour  and  land  of  the  large  estate  may  be 
obtained  by  a  more  lavish  use  of  capital,  the  cost  of  which  enters 
into  an  ‘economic’  index  but  not  into  the  technical  indices. 

The  position  cannot  be  understood,  however,  without  reference 
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to  the  greater  emphasis  that  was  traditionally  placed  by  the  smaller 
factory  on  rum  production  (see  Section  2).  In  sugar  production 
there  are  considerable  technical  economies  to  be  obtained  from  large 
scale  factory  operation,  but  this  is  less  true  of  rum.  The  market 
for  rum,  moreover,  is  more  selective  than  that  for  sugar,  and  brand¬ 
ing  is  more  important.  In  1927  the  smaller  factory  made  as  high 
a  profit  on  its  rum  per  unit  produced  as  did  the  larger.  By  con¬ 
centrating  on  rum  production  (to  some  extent,  at  least,  at  the  expense 
of  the  recovery  of  sugar) ,  the  small  factory  was  able  to  offset  its,  re¬ 
lative  inefficiency  in  sugar  production  and  to  make  a  profit  on  its 
overall  operations. 

The  distinction  between  field  and  factory  efficiency  is  important 
since  the  advantages  of  large  scale  production  apply  more  particularly 
to  the  factory.  In  1927  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  ton  of  sugar  in 
factories  of  less  than  1,500  tons  output  was  £4.9,  or  60  per  cent 
greater  than  in  factories  of  over  4,000  tons  output;  non-manufactur¬ 
ing  costs  in  the  smaller  factories  were  £10.5,  or  only  40  per  cent 
greater  than  in  the  larger.  The  difference  is  even  greater  in  terms 
of  labour  requirements;  in  1943  factories  with  an  input  of  less  than 
25,000  tons  of  cane  had  a  labour  input  per  ton  of  sugar  two-and-a- 
half  times  that  of  factories  with  inputs  over  50,000  tons,  while  the 
corresponding  ratio  of  field  labour  requirements  per  ton  of  sugar  pro¬ 
duced  from  estate  cane  was  only  about  1.25:1.  The  economies  of 
scale  in  cane  cultivation  are  chiefly  in  research,  chemical  control  and 
maintenance  of  equipment,  and  are  important  enough,  though  their 
effect  on  the  ‘technical’  indices  is  more  marked  than  on  the  ‘economic’. 
But  it  is  significant  that  on  such  a  large  modern  estate  as  Frome  the 
working  unit  for  most  purposes  in  field  operations  is  the  farm,  which 
corresponds  in  size  with  the  traditional  estates  which  occupied  the 
area  before  the  coming  of  the  central  in  1938.  Problems  of  transpor¬ 
tation  become  acute  when  the  cane  area  of  an  estate  is  expanded 
beyond  a  certain  size,  and  lead  to  definite  diseconomies  of  scale. 

The  fact  that  economies  of  scale  are  less  important  in  cane  cul¬ 
tivation  than  in  sugar  production  has  a  bearing  on  the  adoption  in 
the  period  1910-50  of  the  practice  of  buying  in  cane  from  independent 
cane  farmers  for  grinding  in  the  estate  factory.  This  practice  unites 
two  historical  strands.  The  first  is  the  tendency  for  estates  with 
small  and  uneconomic  factories  to  abandon  milling  and  sell  their 
canes  to  a  larger  neighbour,  while  retaining  many  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  estate.  The  second  strand  can  be  traced  back  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  ‘wet’  and  coarse  sugars  for  a  local  market  by  the  peasant 
producer  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Peasant  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  was  quantitatively  important  from  at  least  1860, 
and  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  there  were  several  thousand 
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producers  operating  with  small  mills,  usually  cattle  driven,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  as  many  tons  of  sugar  per  year — a  fact  which  throws  an 
Interesting  sidelight  on  the  supposed  aversion  of  the  ex-slave  popu¬ 
lation  from  cane  cultivation.  The  small  producer  of  the  nineteenth 
century  often  interplanted  his  canes  with  other  produce  and  as  his 
cash  expenditure  on  marketing  was  small  and  his  mill  not  much 
inferior  in  efficiency  to  those  of  the  smaller  estates  he  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  maintaining  his  competitive  position  in  the  local  market. 
As  the  technical  conditions  of  the  industry  changed  in  the  early 
twentieth  century — and  there  was  also  presumably  a  change  in  pub¬ 
lic  taste  toward  the  fine  brown  and  white  sugars  produced  by  the 
centrifugal  and  the  filter  press — the  position  of  the  small  farmer  as 
a  sugar  producer  weakened.  But  the  small  cane  farmer  remained 
fully  competitive  as  a  supplier  of  cane  to  the  estates.  The  two  types 
of  cane  farmer  are  now  linked  in  a  single  Cane  Farmers’  Association, 
but  divergences  of  attitude  can  still  be  observed. 

The  cane  farmer  first  became  an  important  factor  in  the  indus¬ 
try  in  the  boom  of  1920.  The  idea  of  a  central  factory  drawing  its 
canes  mainly  from  small  producers  had  been  suggested  much  earlier, 
e.g.  in  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  1897  (29), 
and  the  1^-vel  of  prices  in  1918-20,  unprecedented  for  a  century,  per¬ 
mitted  it  to  be  put  into  effect.  In  1911,  in  Westmoreland,  the  estates 
accounted  for  80  per  cent  of  the  cane  acreage  of  the  parish;  in  1921, 
by  contrast,  they  accounted  for  only  45  per  cent,  the  bulk  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  devoted  to  independent  cane  farming.  This  change 
is  paralleled  in  other  south  side  parishes,  particularly  at  Bernard 
Lodge  in  St.  Catherine,  but  is  less  relevant  to  the  smaller  north  side 
estates.  After  the  booms  of  1920  and  1924  the  cane  farmer  became 
less  important,  but  still  accounted  for  about  30  per  cent  of  acreage 
in  1929.  The  expansion  of  output  beginning  in  1939  made  his  pre¬ 
sence  necessary  once  again,  and  his  share  in  cane  output  rose  from 
less  than  25  per  cent  in  1938  to  35  per  cent  in  1944,  at  which  level  it 
remains.  The  cultivation  practices  of  the  smaller  cane  farmers  are 
generally  less  progressive  than  those  of  the  estates,  and  the  yields 
of  cane  obtained  per  acre  less.  But  the  average  quality  of  the  cane 
is  not  inferior,  and  the  price  was,  at  least  in  1943,  less  than  that  im¬ 
puted  by  the  estates  to  their  own  cane.  Operating  with  low  over¬ 
heads  and  able  to  transfer  their  land  from  cane  to  other  crops  with 
greater  flexibility  than  the  estates,  the  cane  farmers  form  a  marginal 
group  on  whom  has  fallen  more  than  their  proportionate  share  in 
the  adjustments  made  necessary  by  changes  in  total  sugar  output. 

In  1911  the  great  majority  of  Jamaican  estates  were  owned  by 
individuals,  the  number  of  limited  liability  companies  being  very 
small.  Even  after  the  passing  of  a  new  Companies  Law  in  1919  the 
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spread  of  corporate  forms  of  organization  was  at  first  slow,  but  by 
1950  almost  all  the  estates  then  in  operation  were  organized  as  limited 
liability  companies.  In  many  cases  the  effective  control  was  still 
vested  in  a  person  or  a  family,  and  the  change  was  mainly  formal. 
There  were,  however,  two  cases  in  which  the  change  had  important 
economic  implications.  Bernard  Lodge  factory  in  St.  Catherine,  a 
large  central  constructed  in  the  post-1918  boom,  was  taken  over  in 
1928  by  the  United  Fruit  Company,  as  were  Amity  Hall  and  Mony- 
musk  in  Clarendon.  These  factories  produced  in  aggregate  one-third 
of  the  total  crop  in  1928.  The  entry  of  the  United  Fruit  Company 
into  the  field  of  sugar  production  may  be  connected  with  the  spread 
of  Panama  disease  and  with  the  formation  of  the  Jamaica  Banana 
Producers’  Association,  a  co-operative  exporting  organization  which 
began  to  compete  successfully  with  the  United  Fruit  Company  in  the 
English  market.  Amity  Hall  and  Monymusk  were  acquired  in  1937 
by  the  West  Indies  Sugar  Company,  but  Bernard  Lodge  continues  to 
be  operated  as  a  combined  sugar  and  banana  property.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  the  entry  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  into  the  sugar  industry 
is  a  double  one.  First,  factories  producing  one-third  of  the  Jamaican 
crop  gained  access  to  the  facilities  for  raising  capital  of  a  large  or¬ 
ganization  firmly  established  in  the  financial  world  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Great  Britain.  Second,  indication  was  given  that  ban¬ 
anas  and  cane  would  be  henceforth  alternative  estate  crops,  enjoying 
equal  economic  and  social  status.  This  was  a  considerable  change 
from  1900,  when  “banana-growing  was  still  despised  as  a  backwoods 
‘nigger  business’  which  any  old-time  sugar  planter  would  have  dis¬ 
dained  to  handle”  (20). 

When  the  West  Indies  Sugar  Company  acquired  in  1937  the 
United  Fruit  Company’s  properties  in  Clarendon  and  a  number  of 
estates  in  Westmoreland,  it  in  its  turn  came  to  control  something 
over  one-third  of  the  output  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  island,  and 
this  proportion  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  day.  The  com¬ 
pany,  like  the  United  Fruit  Company,  was  able  to  bring  to  its  sugar 
production  greater  capital  resources  than  would  have  otherwise  been 
available,  and  the  two  new  centrals  at  Frome  and  Monymusk,  which 
began  operations  in  1938  and  1949  respectively,  have  the  largest  capa¬ 
city  in  the  island  (about  75,000  tons  each  by  1954)  and  probably  the 
highest  technical  efficiency.  The  West  Indies  Sugar  Company  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Tate  and  Lyle,  Ltd.,  and  thus  has  a  direct  link  with  an 
English  importing  and  refining  concern.  This  link  has  not  so  far 
been  of  importance  in  the  marketing  of  the  Company’s  sugar  crop. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  present  organization 
of  the  sugar  industry  is  the  high  degree  of  statutory  regulation  of  its 
affairs.  The  legislation  affecting  the  sugar  industry  falls  into  two 
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groups  according  to  date.  From  1929-39  the  main  concern  was  with 
the  marketing  problems  raised  by  the  prolonged  slump  in  world  sugar 
prices,  and  the  agent  for  carrying  out  the  statutory  formulae  was 
the  Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association  (of  Jamaica)  Ltd.,  an  or¬ 
ganization  formed  in  1929  to  represent  all  sugar  manufacturers  in 
the  island.  After  1939  the  legislation  had  a  wider  scope  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  representation  of  the  labour  side  of  the  industry  on 
the  Capital  Rehabilitation  and  Labour  Welfare  Boards.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  earlier  type  of  legislation,  (whose  provisions,  however, 
continue  in  force  in  modified  form),  we  may  take  the  Rum  Control 
Law  of  1934.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  market  for  rum  had 
been  generally  more  favourable  than  that  for  sugar,  and  the  small 
factory  had  depended  largely  on  rum  for  its  profits.  The  export  price 
of  rum  was  then  fairly  stable  at  about  two  shillings  per  gallon.  It 
continued  at  this  level  up  to  the  first  World  War,  then  rose  to  four 
shillings  in  1925,  when  over  a  million  gallons  were  exported.  The 
increase  in  sugar  production,  however,  led  to  an  accompanying  in¬ 
crease  in  the  output  of  rum  and  the  price  began  to  fall  and  stocks 
to  accumulate  rapidly.  In  1932,  therefore,  an  agreement  was  reached 
between  manufacturers  of  rum  to  form  the  ‘rum  pool’,  and  this  agree¬ 
ment  was  given  statutory  form  in  the  Rum  Control  Law  of  1934. 
“Under  this  agreement  all  sales  of  Jamaica  rum  are  effected  by  the 
Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association  and  orders  are  allocated  by  the 
Association  to  the  appropriate  factories.  Rum  may  be  manufactiured 
only  by  permission  of  the  Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association  . . .”  (27) . 
The  revenue  from  rum  sales,  net  of  manufacturing  costs,  was  dis¬ 
tributed  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  of  canes  ground.  The  effect 
of  this  was  twofold;  it  gave  direct  control  of  the  quantity  of  rum 
produced  and  prevented  destructive  competition,  and  the  system  of 
distribution  offered  an  incentive  to  the  smaller  factories  with  low 
recovery  indices  and  high  rum  outputs  to  conform  to  the  demands 
of  the  new  system,  since  their  revenue  no  longer  depended  directly 
on  their  production  of  rum.  In  fact,  however,  the  smaller  factories 
continued  and  continue  to  distil  more  rum  in  proportion  to  their 
sugar  output  than  the  larger. 

These  considerable  changes  in  the  infernal  organization  of  the 
sugar  industry  must  be  seen  against  the  background  of  a  general 
alteration  and  maturing  of  Jamaican  economy  and  society.  This 
can  only  be  sketched  here  in  the  broadest  terms.  One  of  the  leading 
features  is  the  growing  pressure  of  the  agricultural  population  on  the 
island’s  land  resources.  Between  1911  and  1943  the  population  in¬ 
creased  by  50  per  cent,  while  no  opening  up  of  new  areas  for  settle¬ 
ment  occurred  comparable  to  that  of  1870-1910.  It  is  true  that  gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  land  settlement  brought  about  some  sub-division 
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of  large  properties  and,  it  may  be  argued  that  this  led  in  some  cases 
to  more  intensive  cultivation.  But  there  also  went  on  through  pur¬ 
chase  and  inheritance  thq  fragmentation  of  small  and  medium-sized 
holdings  to  a  point  where  the  number  of  uneconomically  small  farms 
became  an  important  problem.  Meanwhile  the  excess  rural  popu¬ 
lation  was  drawn  off  to  the  towns  and  particularly  to  the  urban  area 

of  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew. 

Between  1911  and  1943  Kingston  grew  faster  than  the  population 
of  the  island  as  a  whole.  Part  of  this  growth  was  based  on  new 
secondary  and  tertiary  occupations,  whose  concentration  in  Kingston 
expressed  the  city’s  position  as  the  commercial  centre  of  the  island. 
There  was  also,  however,  an  increase  in  the  number  and  proportion 
of  general  labourers.  An  important  factor  in  the  immigration  to 
Kingston  was  certainly  the  system  of  rural  ‘buses  and  passenger  trucks 
which  extended  into  districts  remote  from  the  railway  and  even  from 
the  main  roads. 

It  is  possible  that  the  urban  population  was  also  swelled  in  the 
period  1911-1935  by  a  disproportionate  number  of  the  returned  emi¬ 
grants  who  began  to  flow  in  at  this  time  from  Panama,  Cuba  and 
other  places  where  Jamaican  labour  had  been  in  demand.  This  re¬ 
flux,  which  reached  its  peak  in  the  depression  years  about  1930,  con¬ 
sisted  on  the  whole  of  more  sophisticated  workers  than  those  who 
had  stayed  at  home,  and  workers  who  had  experienced  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  labour  relations;  and  their  presence  acted  as  a  political  and 
social  leaven. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  the  main  event  of  the  period 
1911-38  was  the  emergence  for  the  first  time  in  free  Jamaican  his¬ 
tory  of  a  considerable  body  of  landless  workers,  an  important  minority 
of  whom  were  oriented  toward  wage  work.  The  existence  of  this 
group  set  up  a  double  strain.  There  were  not  in  the  island  at  that 
time  sufficient  employment  opportunities  to  absorb  this  group  into 
productive  employment.  Of  the  two  main  export  industries,  sugar 
and  bananas,  the  latter  was  limited  by  Panama  and  leafspot  disease 
and  was  not  increasing  its  labour  requirements  significantly.  The 
sugar  industry  expanded  its  output  very  greatly  during  the  period 
but  its  labour  requirements  also  remained  roughly  stable,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  output  being  offset  by  a  large  increase  in  productivity. 
Further,  there  did  not  exist  a  suitable  institutional  framework  for 
the  employment  in  large  scale  agricultural  production  of  wage  work¬ 
ers  of  the  type  then  emerging.  The  traditional  employer-worker  re¬ 
lationship  in  estate  agriculture  had  been  based  on  the  concept  of 
the  estate  as  a  community  headed  by  the  planter.  This  conception 
had  provided  the  social  sanction  which  reinforced  the  bargaining 
power  otherwise  inherently  weak,  of  the  estate  labourer  vis-a-vis  his 
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employer.  When  this  conception  began  to  weaken  it  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  worker’s  power  to  turn  to  alternative  employment  on 
his  own  land.  By  1938  few  estates  were  conducted  on  the  personalized 

basis  that  had  been  possible  under  nineteenth  century  conditions,  and 
this  was  particularly  true  of  the  large  properties  of  the  West  Indies 
Sugar  Company  and  the  United  Fruit  Company.  Even  had  the  tra¬ 
ditional  conception  of  the  estate  been  maintained  by  the  planter,  the 
system  of  social  values  it  implied  was  ceasing  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
worker,  particularly  to  the  returned  emigrants  who  had  had  experience 
of  a  less  strictly  stratified  society.  Hence  the  landless,  often  migrant 
labourer  who  in  the  30’s  was  becoming  an  increasingly  common  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Jamaican  scene,  could  find  no  economically  and  socially 
satisfactory  way  of  integrating  himself  into  the  changing  community. 

The  disturbances  of  1938  have  to  be  seen  against  this  back¬ 
ground  if  one  is  to  appreciate  their  full  meaning.  It  may  be  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  Frome  riots,  which  touched  off  the  general  disturb¬ 
ances,  did  not  begin  among  the  general  labour  force  of  the  estate.  In 
1938  a  large  new  central  was  being  built  and  it  had  been  widely  pub¬ 
licized  that  large  numbers  of  unskilled  workers  would  be  needed — 
moreover,  it  was  rumoured,  at  ‘American’  wages  (a  dollar  a  day). 
Workers  g^.thered  from  all  parts  of  the  island  at  Frome,  not  all  of 
whom  could  be  employed,  and  according  to  the  official  report  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  riots  it  was  the  presence  of  these  ‘outsiders’  that  gave 
the  affair  its  violent  character. 

The  disturbances  of  1938,  like  those  of  1865,  were  relatively  in¬ 
effective  in  themselves  but  led  to  far-reaching  changes  in  policy.  In 
1865  the,  new  class  which  was  pressing  for  recognition  and  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  society  was  the  peasantry.  In  1938  a  similar  role  was 
played  by  the  ‘proletarian’  wage  workers.  The  wider  aspects  of  this 
change  do  not  concern  us  here,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
paper  the  most  significant  facts  are,  first,  that  after  1938  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  labour  unions  was  officially  fostered,  and  second,  that  since 
the  beginning  o^  representative  government  in  1944  the  official  gov¬ 
ernment  has  become  increasingly  identified  with  a  political  party 
which  has  very  close  connections  with  the  dominating  labour  union 
in  the  industry.  Thus  it  has  been  possible  to  reconcile  on  an  island¬ 
wide  level,  corresponding  to  the  new  integration  of  the  economy,  the 
traditional  conflicts  between  planters  and  estate  workers;  or,  if  re¬ 
conciliation  is  too  strong  a  word,  at  least  to  purge  the  antagonism  of 
some  of  its  now  irrelevant  emotional  overtones  and  to  embody  it  in 
institutions  which  provide  for  the  orderly  resolution  of  conflicts. 

Table  12  summarizes  what  has  been  said  in  various  places  above 
about  the  levels  of  productivity  in  the  Jamaican  sugar  industry  from 
1800  to  1943,  so  far  as  these  can  be  represented  by  the  three  indices 
of  tons  of  sugar  per  acre  of  cane,  man-days  required  per  ton  of  sugar 
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and  man-days  required  per  acre.  The  figures  for  1943  are  calculated 
from  data  contained  in  the  Barker  Commission  Report  (27)  and  in 
the  Report  on  the  survey  of  economic  conditions  among  sugar  workers, 
1945  (26).  All  figures  refer  to  estates  only. 

TABLE  12.  PRODUCTIVITY  IN  THE  JAMAICAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

1800-1943 


Year 

Tons  sugar 
per  acre 

Man-days  per 
ton  sugar 

Man-days  per  Number  of  estates 
acre  to  which  data  refer 

1800 

0.4 

420 

170 

(Estimate  by  Young,  Ref.  41) 

1832 

0.7 

420 

300 

200 

1836 

130 

(Estimated  from  Scales  of 

labour) 

1842-7 

0.5 

150 

80 

C.  100 

1860 

155 

(Bused  on  Sewell,  Ref.  33) 

1897 

0.9 

155 

144 

51 

1927 

1.7 

108 

180 

17 

1943 

2.9 

40 

no 

26 

The  division  of  the  overall  labour  requirement  per  ton  of  sugar 
into  two  factors,  one  being  the  labour  requirement  per  acre  and  the 
other  the  yield  of  sugar  per  acre,  is  necessary  if  one  is  to  interpret 
the  overall  change  in  labour  requirements  in  terms  of  its  effect  on 
labour.  The  yield  per  acre  has  risen  steadily  over  the  period  except 
in  the  period  of  disorganization  which  followed  emancipation,  but 
most  rapidly  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Under  conditions  of  stable 
acreage  and  expanding  output  such  a  change  in  yield  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  increase  the  average  and  total  remuneration  of  labour, 
though  so  far  as  the  increase  is  due  to  an  increased  application  of 
capital  there  will  be  some  indeterminacy  concerning  the  change  in 
the  share  of  labour  in  the  total  net  product  of  the  industry.  This 
will  be  a  fortiori  true  if  the  acreage  as  well  as  the  output  is  expanding. 
Where  employer  and  worker  face  each  other  in  combinations  so  com¬ 
plete  as  to  constitute  a  bilateral  monopoly,  which  is  roughly  the 
situation  over  the  last  eight  years,  an  area  of  indeterminacy  will  re¬ 
main,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  has  been  resolved  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  worker. 

The  labour  requirement  per  acre  has  not  changed  so  markedly 
as  the  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  over  the  period  of  free  labour  since  1834. 
Over  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  number  of  man- 
days  per  acre  was  rising  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  yield  per  acre. 
It  will  be  shown  below  that  there  are  some  grounds  for  expecting  an 
increase  in  yield  of  cane  per  acre  to  lead  directly  to  an  increase  in  the 
labour  requirement  per  acre,  other  things  being  equal;  and  the  econo¬ 
mies  in  the  labour  needed  for  cultivation  which  became  available  from 
1850  to  1900  were  slight,  while  the  labour  supply  situation  of  the 
estates  was  somewhat  more  favourable  in  1897,  when  Indian  labour 
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was  being  imported  in  considerable  numbers,  than  in  1847,  when  the 
exodus  of  labour  from  the  plantations  was  at  its  height. 

After  1920  the  sharp  rise  in  yield  per  acre  was  accompanied  by 
a  less  violent  but  still  important  fall  in  labour  requirements  per  acre. 
(Table  12  and  Ref.  15).  The  technical  factor  involved  is  probably 
chiefly  the  application  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  to  culti¬ 
vation;  the  changes  which  were  only  slowly  applied  in  the  nineteenth 
century  with  oxen  or  mules  as  means  of  traction  have  come  into 
their  own  since  the  introduction  of  the  tractor.  In  the  absence  of 
the  rise  in  yields  one  would  have  expected  mechanization  to  reduce 
the  industry’s  wage  bill,  raising  the  average  level  of  wages.  But  any 
such  effect  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  other  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  two  decades.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
introduction  of  labour-saving  equipment  into  cultivation  has  been 
slowed  down  in  recent  years  by  the  consciousness  that  it  would  re¬ 
duce  the  volume  of  employment. 

The  aggregate  volume  of  employment  in  the  industry,  measured 
in  man-days,  appears  to  have  remained  fairly  stable  throughout  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  at  between  three  and  four 
million  man-days  per  year,  equivalent  to  about  10,000  full  time  work¬ 
ers.  Owmg  to  the  large  amount  of  casual  labour  employed,  however, 
the  number  of  workers  attached  to  the  industry  probably  stood  at 
about  30,000.  Between  1911  and  1924  the  total  labour  requirement 
rose  sharply  to  about  six  million  man-days,  and  did  not  increase 
greatly  between  then  and  1943,  and  probably  not  up  to  1950.  The 
total  number  of  workers  attached  to  the  industry  in  1943  stood  at 
about  50,000,  though  some  of  these  worked  for  only  short  periods. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  a  rise  in  cane  yields  per  acre 
tends  to  lead  to  an  increase  in  labour  requirements  per  acre,  since 
the  labour  needed  in  reaping  tends  to  be  proportional  to  the  weight 
of  cane  to  be  taken  off.  This  is  an  important  factor  moderating  the 
effect  on  employment  per  acre  of  improvements  which  are  essentially 
labour  saving  in  that  they  reduce  the  labour  requirement  per  unit  of 
product.  Table  12  is  based  on  the  Barker  Commission  Report  (27) 
and  the  Report  on  an  Economic  Survey  among  Sugar  Field  Workers, 
1944  (26) .  It  will  be  seen  that  as  one  passes  from  estates  with  a  low 
yield  of  cane  per  acre  to  those  with  a  high  yield  the  labour  require¬ 
ment  per  acre  increases  proportionately  for  reaping,  but  for  other  field 
operations  declines  after  the  second  class.  The  lowest  yielding  estates 
represent  a  type  which  is  failing  in  relative  importance,  and  broadly 
one  may  say  that  the  labour  requirement  for  field  operations  other 
than  reaping  shows  a  slight  decline  with  increasing  yield,  while  that 
for  reaping  shows  an  increase.  The  relative  stability  of  labour  re¬ 
quirements  per  acre  at  the  moment  is  the  result  of  these  two  tenden- 
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cies.  The  future  will  probably  see  a  strengthening  of  the  tendency 
toward  economy  of  labour  and  an  overall  decline  in  labour  require¬ 
ments  per  acre  more  marked  than  that  which  has  already  begun  to 
manifest  itself. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  since  1938  labour  organization,  in 
the  sugar  industry  has  become  widespread  and  effective.  There  have 
also  been  in  operation  other  factors  which  have  influenced  the  gen¬ 
eral  labour  market  in  a  direction  favourable  to  the  wage-earner.  The 
banana  industry  appears  to  be  entering  another  phase  of  expansion, 
based  partly  on  the  disease-resistant  Lacatan  variety.  The  war  pro¬ 
duced  a  considerable  emigration  of  Jamaican  labourers,  particularly 
to  the  United  States,  and  this  has  continued  on  a  small  scale  since, 
mostly  under  official  supervision.  The  building  of  American  air  bases 
in  Jamaica  provided  for  a  short  time  at  the  height  of  the  war  an 
employment  opportunity  almost  analogous  to  the  building  of  the 
Panama  canal.  A  large  official  programme  of  land  settlement  has 
been  carried  through,  and  in  spite  of  grave  defects  has  settled  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  agricultural  workers  on  their  own  land. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  there  has  been  in  the  last 
decade  any  considerable  upward  pressure  on  real  wages.  The  period 
has  seen  a  striking  increase  in  money  wage  rates  in  spite  of  a  large 
volume  of  unemployment.  The  percentage  of  the  labour  force  unem¬ 
ployed  is  now  15-20  per  cent  and  there  is  no  firm  ground  to  predict 
a  permanent  reduction  in  this  figure.  A  large  part  of  the  increase 
in  money  wage  rates  has  been  a  symptom  of  a  general  rise  in  prices, 
partly  induced  by  external  price  rises  and  partly  generated  within 
the  island  economy.  Thus  from  1939  to  1950  the  daily  rate  for  un¬ 
skilled  labour  in  the  sugar  industry  increased  by  about  300  per  cent, 
while  the  ‘Sugar  Workers’  Cost  of  Living  Index’  compiled  by  the  is¬ 
land  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  risen  by  about  250  per  cent,  both  these 
figures  having  considerable  margins  of  error.  The  Bureau’s  index  of 
wages  in  selected  industries  in  the  Kingston  area  rose  from  1945  to 
1950  by  77  per  cent  which  is  not  significantly  greater  than  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  index  between  those  years;  these  industries,  like 
the  sugar  industry,  have  probably  experienced  a  somewhat  greater 
wage  rise  than  the  rest  of  the  economy.  It  would  not  be  pessimistic 
to  conclude  that  on  the  available  evidence  real  wages  have  been  stable 
over  the  last  decade. 

The  changes  in  labour  organization  and  in  labour  attitudes  in 
the  sugar  industry  in  the  period  1938-1950  may  be  seen  as  the  long- 
delayed  resolution  of  problems  which  have  existed  from  emancipation. 
The  concept  of  the  estate  as  an  important  socio-economic  unit  in 
which  the  working  and  the  controlling  elements  are  held  together 
by  obligations  defined  at  least  partly  in  terms  of  status  has  almost 
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disintegrated.  The  geographical  isolation  of  the  estate  has  been 
broken  down;  its  financial  organization  has  been  re  oriented  toward 
a  more  strictly  economic  type  of  function;  its  social  system  is  weak¬ 
ening  and  the  rise  of  labour  unions  and  of  a  central  government  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  welfare  policy,  both  operating  on  an  island-wide  basis, 
have  provided  the  estate  worker  with  the  administrative  basis  for  a 
new  set  of  values  and  a  new  economic  attitude  toward  his  life  as  a 
wage  earner.  There  has  been  a  rise  in  the  social  status  of  the  estate 
worker,  and  the  tendency  to  identify  estate  work  with  social  and 
economic  failure  is  not  so  strong  as  formerly.  These  changes  must 
be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  general  social  and  political  situation 
of  the  island  and  of  the  overseas  countries  with  which  it  has  had 
contact.  The  causes  of  the  change  have  been  complex.  One  of  them 
at  least,  however,  is  the  internal  change  in  technique  and  organi¬ 
zation  which  have  affected  the  structure  of  the  industry  and  the 
size  and  nature  of  its  labour  demand  and  have  imposed  on  the  estate 
economic  obligations  which  were  incompatible  with  its  traditional 
social  structure. 
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THE  RISE  OF  THE  PEASANTRY  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA' 


By 

Rawle  Farley 


The  establishment  of  the  peasant  settlements  of  British  Guiana 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phases  of  the  whole  of  Caribbean 
economic  development.  It  has  been  customary  to  regard  this  devel¬ 
opment  in  British  Guiana  as  peculiarly  related  to  the  history  of 
that  part  of  the  Caribbean.  This,  is,  however,  wholly  to  misunder¬ 
stand  the  total  pattern  of  British  Caribbean  historical  change.  The 
economic  history  of  British  Guiana  is  not  a  separate  aspect  of  Carib¬ 
bean  history;  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  history.  When  the 
British  West  Indian  islands  began  to  decline,  capital  and  labour 
shifted  southward  to  the  outer  margins.*’  The  sugar  plantations 
of  British  Guiana  were  largely  financed  by  speculating  West  Indians. 
The  superior  fertility  of  British  Guiana’s  coastal  virgin  soil,  the 
increas^' marginal  efficiency  of  capital  invested  in  British  Guiana 
— despite  high  initial  drainage  costs — and  freedom  of  property 
from  such  natural  disasters  as  hurricanes  were  the  main  causes  ot 
this  economic  shift  (1).  The  move,  more  marked  after  1838,  from 
the  sugar  plantations  to  peasant  holdings,  was  a  direct  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  pattern  of  economic  change  across  the  under-developed 
frontier. 

In  British  Guiana,  land  space  has  always  exceeded  the  existing 
labour  supply.  Given  such  circumstances,  labour  usually  seeks  to 
establish  itself  independently  on  a  peasant  proprietorship  basis. 
When  labour  is  free,  the  choice  can  be  carried  out  at  the  will  of 


a  The  author  of  this  paper  is  now  occupied  on  a  iarger  study  entitled  “Aspects 
of  the  Economic  History  of  British  Guiana  1781-1852”. 

This  research  was  undertaken  at  the  University  of  London  through  the 
Geddes  Grant  Research  Fellowship  awarded  by  the  University  College  of 
the  West  Indies,  1950-1952. 

b  ‘The  colonies  in  Guiana  are  daily  getting  more  Negroes  from  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  some  of  which  being  nearly  worn  out  from  long  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  proprietors  of  estates  there  find  it  very  difficult  and  expensive 
to  make  them  produce  what  they  used  to  do.  Circumstanced  as  they  are, 
working  on  a  withered  soil,  they  are  certainly  justified  in  abandoning  that 

land  for  better  in  Guiana,  where  there  is  much  and  extensive  choice . ' 

...‘Barbadian  planters  had  as  much  capital  invested  in  the  Guiana  colo¬ 
nies  as  they  had  actually  in  Barbados.’ . ‘In  Guiana  over  £15,000,000 

British  capital  was  employed  and  the  Guiana  colonies  produced  more  than 
all  the  West  Indian  Islands  put  together,  Jamaica  excepted.’  Henry  Boling- 
broke,  “A  Voyage  to  the  Demerary”,  p.  327, 
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labour.  When  labour  is  not  free,  as  under  slavery,  the  choice  can 
be  carried  into  effect  only  by  defying  the  prevailing  legal  restric¬ 
tions.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  first  village  settlements  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Guiana  were  founded.  They  were  established  by  the  British 
Guiana  Bush  Negroes  or  runaway  slaves  who  defied  the  prevailing 
legal  restrictions  of  a  slave  system  to  settle  upon  land  away  from 
existing  plantations.  These  Negroes  were  not  only  the  first  peasant 
farmers  of  British  Guiana  but  also  the  first  rice  planters  of  British 
Guiana,  and  indeed  of  the  British  Caribbean. 

The  runaway  Negroes,  according  to  a  petition  sent  by  some 
colonists  in  1811  to  acting  Gkivernor  Dalrymple  of  Berbice,  formed 
settlements  in  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country  (4a).  Expedi¬ 
tions  were  being  continuously  despatched  against  these  settlements. 
The  recorded  reports  of  them  indicate  the  great  activity  of  these 
free  Negroes.  In  1811  Charles  Edmondson,  commander  of  an  ex- 
liedition  undertaken  on  the  east  coast  of  Demerara  jointly  by 
the  Demerara  and  Berbice  militia  against  Bush  Negroes,  re¬ 
ported  as  follows:  “The  quantity  of  rice  the  Bush  Negroes  have 
just  rising  out  of  the  ground  is  very  considerable,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  yams,  tannias,  plantains,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  as  it  will 
be  three  months  before  the  rice  is  fit  to  gather  in,  I  would 
recommend  at  that  period  another  expedition  to  be  sent  and 
destroy  the  same.”  He  continued:  “It  devolved  on  Major  Brandt 
and  Mr.  Avery  to  destroy  all  the  provisions  that  could  be  met  with. 
This  they  did  most  effectually,  fourteen  houses  filled  with  rice  and 
several  fields  in  cultivation  being  by  their  exertions  totally  destroyed 
...  I  take  upon  me  to  say  from  these  gentlemen’s  report  that  on  a 
moderate  calculation  the  quantity  of  rice  that  has  been  destroyed  by 
them  (independent  of  ground  provisions)  would  have  been  equal  to 
the  support  of  seven  hundred  Negroes  for  twelve  months”  (4b) . 

In  1818,  Bentinck,  in  an  address  to  the  Court  of  Policy,  gave 
information  of  the  existence  of  “encampments”  of  Bush  and  run¬ 
away  Negroes  on  the  east  coast  of  Demerara  (4e).  A  great  extent 
of  that  coast  had  been  abandoned  and  the  Bush  Negro  occupied 
the  old  plantation  walks  and  provision  grounds. 

But  even  during  slavery  the  slave  labourer  on  plantations  was 
practically  a  peasant  farmer,  though  not  a  peasant  proprietor.  The 
Negro  slave  was  granted  provision  land  which  he  farmed  and  from 
which  he  could  derive  his  own  food.  Primarily  economic  self-in¬ 
terest  and  common  sense  compelled  the  plantation  owner  to  grant 
this  concession;  by  feeding  his  slave,  he  prevented  too  rapid  a 
deterioration  of  his  property.  On  Crown  estates  in  Berbice,  the 
granting  of  provision  land  to  slaves  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
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appointment  of  a  Commission  in  1811  to  manage  and  superintend 
Crown  estates  in  Berbice,  at  the  instance  of  the  Treasury  (4c). 
William  Wilberforce  was  one  of  the  several  persons  consulted  be¬ 
fore  the  Commission  was  appointed.  The  reformative  measures 
which  the  Commission  was  to  institute  were  largely  inspired  by 
economic  considerations,  to  wit,  the  alarming  mortality  of  the 
slaves  on  Crown  estates  in  Berbice.  In  this  regard  it  is  difficult  to 
disentangle  humanitarian  considerations.  The  Commission  laid 
down  that  the  first  attention  of  its  agents  was  to  take  care  that 
sufficient  food  was  provided  for  the  slaves.  The  Commission  was 
]  convinced  that  the  foundation  of  all  improvements  in  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  was  to  be  found  in  “the  sufficiency  and  even  the 
liberality  of  the  allowance  of  food  provided  for  them,”  and  they 
urged  their  agent  to  secure  as  early  as  possible  on  different  estates 
“an  ample  succession  of  such  articles  of  provision  as  may  most 
advantageously  be  cultivated”  (4d). 

There  was  also  another  factor,  viz.,  drought,  which  led  to  the 
grant  of  provision  grounds  to  the  slaves.  For  instance,  in  1817, 
drought  was  decimating  both  cattle  and  slave  property  and  this 
forced  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  plantation  walks  (4f). 

In  18^4,  the  cultivation  of  provision  grounds  by  slaves  was 
further  expanded.  This  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  recent 
“alarming  events”  in  Demerara  (4g),  whereby  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  led  to  press  for  information  on  the  introduction  of  task 
work  for  slaves.  As  a  result,  the  cultivation  of  provision  grounds 
I  by  slave  labour  on  the  plantations  increased  considerably.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  working  day.  Governor  Beard  pointed  out  in  1824, 
“an  industrious*  and  well  disposed  Negro  will  devote  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  his  provision  grounds,  corn  and  rice  fields  of  which  he  sells 
where  and  to  whom  he  pleases,  and  appropriates  the  money  to  his 
own  purposes.”  On  the  largest  estates  the  treatment  of  the  slave 
in  this  respect  was  comparatively  enlightened  and  he  was  virtually 
a  freeholder.  On  the  estate  of  Wolfert  Katz,  one  of  the  largest 
plantation  owners  in  Berbice,  the  Negro  was  allowed  off  every  fourth 
Saturday  (in  addition  to  his  off-time  on  task  work)  and  ho  used  his 
free  time  to  cultivate  the  portion  of  land  allotted  to  every  Negro 
on  the  estate.  On  this  the  slaves  grew  yams,  cassava,  com,  which 
they  sold  or  disposed  of  as  they  pleased.  Some  reared  successfully 
feathered  stock,  namely  turkeys,  ducks,  guinea  birds  and  fowls. 

Where  bush  or  an  uncultivated  piece  of  land  was  contiguous 
to  the  estate  they  resided  on,  some  would  clear  away  a  space  which 
they  planted  in  rice,  and  in  the  space  of  three  months  one  Negro 
had  reaped  one  himdred  bushels  which  he  sold  at  two  ‘bitts’  each. 
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making  50  guilders  in  three  months  by  that  article  alone  (4h) . 

The  year  1833  was  a  landmark  of  significance  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  peasant  farming,  even  as  it  marked  the  equally  significant 
revolution  in  the  structure  of  social  relationships. 

In  1933,  the  slaves  had  mobilized.  The  alternatives  were  clear 
— the  overthrow  of  slavery  as  an  economic  system  by  bloodshed  or 
by  decree.®  In  1833,  humanitarian  stubbornness,  firmly  marshalled 
by  a  great  character,  James  Stephens,  was  at  its  height.  Stephens, 
two  years  earlier,  acidly  attacked  D’Urban’s  attempt  to  turn  back 
the  clock.  “It  is  doubtless  desirable”,  he  wrote,  “that  the  slaves 
should  be  quiet  and  contented.  But  it  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
quite  inevitable,  that  their  conditions  should  be  so  improved  as 
gradually  to  qualify  them  for  freedom  .  . .  therefore  whatever  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  that  improvement  must  be  done”  (4i).  In  1833,  the  planter 
class  in  British  Guiana,  threatened  by  these  gathering  forces  in¬ 
duced  by  diverse  economic  compulsions,  frustrated  by  humanitarian 
stubbornness,  made  an  expedient  volte  face.  They  accepted  the 
inevitability  of  free  labour  and  secured  the  official  offer  of  the  second 
highest  compensation  per  head  in  the  Caribbean  for  the  loss  of  their 
property  in  human  beings.  The  following  table  shows  the  total 
number  of  slaves  at  the  final  registration,  their  average  market 
value  between  1822  and  1830  and  the  distribution  of  the  £20,000,000 
compensation  money  between  the  various  colonies  (14):- 


AMOUNT  OP 

COLONY  NUMBER  AVERAGE  VALUE  COMPENSATION 

£  s.  d.  £ 


Bermuda 

4,203 

27 

4 

Ilf 

50,584 

Bahamas 

9,705 

29 

18 

9f 

128,340 

Jamaica 

311,692 

44 

15 

21 

6,161,927 

Br.  Honduras 

1,920 

120 

4 

7 

101,958 

Virgin  Is. 

5,192 

31 

16 

If 

72,940 

Antigua 

29,537 

32 

12 

lOi 

425,866 

Montserrat 

6,355 

36 

17 

lOf 

103,558 

Nevis 

8,722 

39 

3 

Ilf 

151,007 

St.  Christopher 

20,660 

36 

6 

lOi 

331,630 

Dominica 

14,384 

43 

8 

7i 

275,923 

Barbados 

82,807 

47 

1 

3i 

1,711,345 

Grenada 

23,536 

59 

6 

0 

616,444 

St.  Vincent 

22,997 

58 

6 

8 

592,508 

Tobago 

11,621 

45 

12 

04 

234,064 

St.  Lucia 

13,348 

56 

18 

7 

335,627 

Trinidad 

22,359 

105 

4 

51 

1,039,119 

Br.  Guiana 

84,915 

114 

11 

5} 

4,297,117 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

38,427 

73 

9 

11 

1,247,401 

Mauritius 

68,613 

69 

14 

3 

2,112,632 

780,993  20,000,000 


a  ‘I  entertain  fear  that  the  Negroes  will  emancipate  themselves  if  they 
find  that  nothing  is  done  for  them  at  home...’  ...‘WTien  I  add  to  this 

the  ferment  amongst  the  Negroes  our  situation  is  dreadful.’  _ ‘Blood  is 

threatening  us’  ...  ’The  planters  were  demanding  an  indemnification  for  the 
relinquishing  of  their  property. 

Lord  Brougham  is  also  quoted,  speaking  in  Parliament  on  which  of  the 
two  (Parliamentary  Reform  or  emancipation)  was  of  the  greater  moment, 
as  saying — ‘he  would  not  take  upon  himself  to  decide.’  Van  Rossum  to 
Goderich.  CO.  111/125  (Aug.  4.  1832), 
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This  revolution  in  existing  arrangements  established  more 
favourable  conditions  for  the  independent  settlement  of  labour  upon 
land  of  its  own.  Labour  was  free  to  move,  free  to  choose  between 
residence  upon  the  old  plantation  or  settlement  upon  new  land,  free 
to  use  its  time  upon  plantation  land  or  upon  its  own  plots,  free  to 
bargain  for  wages  in  exchange  for  its  services. 

Labour,  scarce  under  slavery,  became  even  more  so  after 
slavery  was  abolished.  It  organized  itself  under  the  new  conditions 
and  used  its  increased  bargaining  power  to  secure  higher  wages, 
which  were  in  turn  used  to  extend  the  acquisition  of  village  free¬ 
holds.  The  experience  which  slf.ve  labour  had  gained  on  the  pro¬ 
vision  grounds  prior  to  1838  found  full  outlet.  The  Abolition  Act 
was,  therefore,  important  in  that  one  of  its  major  results  was  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  the  village  settlements.  A  French¬ 
man,  Milliroux,  noted  (15):  “Freedom  did  in  three  years  what 
slavery  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  in  three  centuries;  it  laid 
in  many  parts  of  this  colony  (British  Guiana)  the  foundation  of  a 
large  number  of  villages  wholly  independent  of  the  old  plantations.” 
Milliroux  makes  the  following  comment  on  the  Act  itself:  “Nothing,” 
he  wrote,  “is  so  dry  and  heartless  as  that  mean  Act.” 

However  this  might  be,  the  Act  to  the  villagers  of  British  Guiana 
is  the  landmark  of  economic  freedom.  Despite  the  new  freedom, 
peasant  freehold  and  village  development  were  possible  only  because 

of  the  existence  of  one  basic  condition  and  that  was  the  abundance 

of  land  over  and  above  what  could  be  developed  by  the  existing 
population.®  This  disparity  led  to  the  rise  of  Bush  Negro  settlements 
under  slavery.  Under  freedom,  it  was  one  of  the  basic  pre-requisites 
to  the  building  up  of  a  flourishing  peasantry  throughout  the  country. 
It  not  only  made  peasant  farming  possible;  it  also  made  possible 
peasant  proprietorship. 

The  extent  to  which  land  space  exceeded  labour  supply  in  Bri¬ 
tish  Guiana  is  well  brought  out  in  a  petition  in  1839.  This  petition, 
signed  by  nearly  800  inhabitants  of  British  Guiana  (drawn  from  “all 
classes  possessing  property  in  the  colony”),  urged  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  immigration  into  British  Guiana.  The  petitioners  wrote: 
‘‘There  are  in  this  colony  immense  tracts  of  land,  allowed  by  all  not 
to  be  surpassed  in  fertility  by  any  other  in  the  world,  while  the 
population  of  this  extensive  province  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
one  individual  in  the  square  mile”  (16a).  This  disproportionate 

®  ‘The  basic  fact  which  determines  the  rise  of  peasant  farming  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ratio  between  rurai  population  and  available  land,  that  is  to 
say  in  the  density  of  the  rural  population.’  Senatore  S.  Medici’s  opening 
address,  ‘Diagnosis  and  pathology  of  peasant  farming’:  in  “Proceedings  of 
the  International  Conference  of  agricultural  economists”  (1950)  Oxford 
University  Press,  p.  24. 
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relationship  was  further  implicit  in  the  petitioners’  representations 
of  the  alleged  consequences  of  the  Act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  Act  for  total  emancipation.  These  Acts,  it  appeared  to 
them,  had  so  diminished  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers,  “that 
not  only  are  vast  tracts  of  soil  lying  in  this  colony  unproductive 
(tracts  which,  if  cultivated,  would  give  support  to  many  thousands 
of  Your  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  large  sums  to  Your  Majesty’s  re¬ 
venue)  but  that  of  the  estates  in  cultivation,  some  are  deeply  injured 
by  the  abstraction  of  labour  from  the  production  of  the  staple  ex¬ 
portable  commodities,  while  other  estates  must  inevitably  be  aban¬ 
doned,  unless  the  supply  of  labour  to  British  Guiana  be  speedily  and 
largely  increased  beyond  its  present  extent’’  (16a). 

At  the  same  time,  the  West  India  Merchants’  Committee  in 
London  were  writing  in  similar  vein  that  the  colony  of  British 
Guiana  had  a  population  of  only  120,000,  yet  it  was  “well-known  to 
contain  100,000  square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  and  luxuriant  soil, 
capable  of  producing  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton, 
tobacco,  indigo,  annatto,,  spices  and  many  other  valuable  tropical 
productions,  besides  provisions  of  every  description’’  (16b).  The 
assumption  that  the  whole  area  of  British  Guiana  was  uniformly 
fertile  was,  of  course,  much  too  naive.  But  even  so  the  general 
observation  was  true:  the  area  of  cultivable  land  greatly  exceeded 
the  requirements  of  the  people  in  the  country. 

It  was  Lord  Russell  who,  replying  in  lofty  and  reasoned  rebuke 
to  the  petitioners,  pointed  out  the  inevitable  development  of  an 
increased  exodus  from  the  plantations  and  the  rise  of  village  settle¬ 
ments  and  peasant  proprietorships  as  necessarily  originating  from 
this  “larger  and  more  general  cause.’’  “It  is  not  to  be  expected’’. 
Lord  John  wrote,  “that  men  who  can  subsist  in  comfort  without 
hard  labour,  will  continue  to  devote  themselves  to  it.  The  state 
of  planter  and  slave  left  the  West  India  colonies  without  a  middle 
class;  the  more  careful  and  intelligent  of  the  emancipated  Negroes 
became  petty  traders.  A  few  acres  of  ground  will  produce  provision 
for  a  family,  with  some  surplus  to  sell  at  market,  and  bring  home 
manufactured  goods;  the  Negroes  who  earn  high  wages  buy  or  hire 
plots  of  land,  and  refuse  to  let  their  daily  labour  for  hire.”  “There 
is  nothing  in  this,”  Russell  continued,  “singular  or  culpable.  No 
man  in  this  country,  who  has  capital  sufficient  to  keep  a  shop,  or 
rent  a  farm,  will  follow  the  plough  as  a  day-labourer,  or  work  from 
morning  till  night  as  a  hand  loom  weaver”  (16c). 

The  development  of  freeholds  in  British  Guiana  was  a  healthy 
natural  social  and  economic  consequence,  particularly  in  conditions 
of  free  labour.  “None  of  the  most  inveterate  opponents”,  Russell 
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emphasized,  “of  our  recent  measures  of  emancipation  allege  that 
the  Negroes  have  turned  robbers,  or  plunderers,  or  bloodthirsty  in¬ 
surgents.  What  appears  from  their  statement  is  that  they  have  be¬ 
come  shopkeepers,  and  petty  traders  and  hucksters,  and  small  free¬ 
holders;  a  blessed  change.” 

Numerous  riparian  village  settlements  were  founded.  Schom- 
burgk  in  his  travels  noted  a  large  number  of  village  settlements  on 
the  Berbice  River.  On  the  Demerara  river,  beyond  Borselen  Islands, 
Schomburgk  found  that  the  old  plantations  had  disappeared.  Their 
place  was  taken  by  large  settlements  of  Negroes  and  other  coloured 
free  labour,  who,  after  emancipation,  had  combined  to  buy  an 
abandoned  estate  or  an  area  of  Crown  land,  “parcelled  it  out,  and 
so  called  a  regular  Negro  colony  into  existence.”  These  villages 
existed  at  mere  subsistence  levels  of  cultivation.  Only  so  much  was 
cultivated  as  the  villagers  and  their  families  required  for  their  sup¬ 
port  (19). 

However,  beyond  the  junction  of  the  Turabarroo  Creek  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Demerara  and  the  Kuliserabo  Rivers,  the  number 
of  such  village  settlements  decreased,  except  for  occasional  clear¬ 
ings  of  a  f9w  acres  serving  as  cattle  pastures  for  Negro-owned  cattle 
and  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  for  Negro  households,  and  the 
timber-getters  who  also  owned  cattle  (19).  In  1846,  Governor  Light 
in  a  tour  of  Berbice  also  made  note  of  the  rise  of  a  large  number  of 
such  settlements  on  the  Berbice  River  (5). 

Governor  Light  made  a  journey  on  December  31,  1838,  up  the 
Demerara  River,  on  the  new  steamboat  “The  Victoria”,  brought  to 
Demerara  by  an  American,  Mr.  Paterson,  and  put  at  his  disposal. 
Light,  after  examining  Paterson’s  woodcutting  establishment  (which 
employed  over  300  workmen)  thus  described  the  squatting  situation: 
“Detached  cottages  or,  I  should  say,  huts,  present  themselves,  occu¬ 
pied  by  hereditary  squatters,  who  gain  a  precarious  livelihood  by  burn¬ 
ing  charcoal  or  cutting  firewood  in  the  woods  which  rise  from  the 
water’s  edge,  the  whole  way  beyond  the  regularly  cultivated  parts  of 
the  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.”  These  settlers,  Light 
l  eported,  greeted  him  “dressed  at  their  best,”  but  he  regretted  to  see 
spots  which  once  “might  have  been  added  to  the  Treasures  of  the 
Mother  Country  abandoned  for  want  of  labourers.”  In  his  view, 
the  whole  river  for  thirty  miles  beyond  his  ascent  was  capable  of 
the  richest  harvests  (4j). 

“One  of  the  chief  complaints  of  the  Colonists”,  Schomburgk 
wrote  a  year  later,  “is  the  so-called  squatting,  that  is,  the  arbitrary 
occupation  by  Negroes  of  uncultivated  private  or  Crown  lands.” 
Squatting  “quite  defeated”  the  objects  of  early  immigration.  In 
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British  Guiana,  according  to  Schomburgk,  the  Demerara  River  was 
the  main  headquarters  of  the  squatters.  The  squatters  carried  on 
an  extensive  timber  trade.  Laws  intended  to  put  down  vagrancy 
and  squatting  failed  to  suppress  either.  The  squatters  roughly 
hewed  felled  trees  into  timber.  The  demand  for  this  timber  came 
from  Georgetown:  the  timber  supplied  was  used  for  construction 
purposes  as  well  as  for  firewood  required  in  the  household.  The 
immediate  environs  of  the  city  did  not  possess  forests,  and  firewood 
formed  an  important  article  of  trade  carried  on  exclusively  by  the 
Negroes.  Schomburgk  himself  landed  at  one  of  these  establishments, 
which  had  a  saw  mill  driven  by  steam  as  well  as  by  water  power. 
The  owner  of  the  whole  establishment  was  a  Negro  (19). 

Squatting,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mungo  Campbell,  junior, 
a  planter  in  Demerara  up  to  1841  and  absentee  co-proprietor  of 
several  estates  in  that  county,  was  not  carried  out  to  any  great 
extent  on  abandoned  estates.  Even  if  it  were  done  on  such  estates, 
sufficient  laws  existed  to  curtail  it.  But  squatting  was  a  particular 
feature  of  the  islands  of  the  different  rivers  and  could  not  be  legally 
checked,  despite  attempts  by  the  Crown,  “owing  to  the  boundless 
extent  of  the  colony”  (16d). 

George  Henry  Loxdale,  who  styled  himself  a  Demerara  mer¬ 
chant  and  had  charge  of  absentee  proprietors’  estates,  defined  in 
1848,  before  the  Select  Committee  on  sugar  and  coffee  planting, 
what  he  meant  by  squatting.  Squatting,  in  his  opinion,  occurred 
when  many  labourers  went  up  the  rivers  and  did  “nothing  whatever” 
but  burn  charcoal.  This,  he  pointed  out,  was  done  “to  some  ex¬ 
tent”  in  British  Guiana  (16e).  Squatters’  settlements  remained, 
therefore,  a  continuing  feature  of  British  Guiana’s  development  and 
a  stubborn  problem  to  the  frustrated  plantation  owner.  A  motion 
moved  on  March  1,  1847  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Croal,  a  member  of  the 
Court  of  Policy  of  British  Guiana,  and  unanimously  adopted,  drew 
attention  to  this.  The  fourth  resolution  embodied  in  the  Honourable 
gentleman’s  motion  read  as  follows:  “That  from  the  extent  of  un¬ 
cultivated  land,  its  fertility,  and  the  great  physical  resources  of  the 
colony,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  squatting,  and  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  small  holdings,  whereby  much  labour  is  abstracted  from  the 
regular  plantations  and  which  causes  will,  probably  for  generations, 
tend  to  enhance  the  price  of  manual  labour  in  the  colony”  (16f). 

The  Peter  Rose  Report  in  1850  remarked  on  the  prevalence  of 
squatting  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Demerara.  More  than  5,000 
Negroes  had  withdrawn  from  field  labour  (12).  On  the  west  bank, 
too,  “hordes  of  squatters”  were  found,  as  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  On  the  whole,  there  were  still  numerous  squatters  up 
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the  rivers  and  the  creeks.  Fishing,  ground  provisions,  game,  smaJl 
trading  in  charcoal,  firewood,  were  their  chief  sources  of  support, 
“They  settle  themselves  on  Crown  lands”,  the  Commissioners  re¬ 
ported,  “without  any  title  whatsoever”  (12,  p.  510). 

At  the  dawn  of  the  new  era  of  free  labour,  the  planters,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  opponents  of  Negro  freedom,  observing  this  relationship 
between  land  space  and  labour  supply,  feared  that  free  labour  in 
a  British  Guiana  “of  boundless  forests”  would  scatter  into  the  in¬ 
terior  and  adopt  the  wandering  life  of  the  native  aboriginal  Indians 
(15).  This  consequence  they  expected  as  a  natural  reaction  against 
the  long  years  of  restraint  and  repression. 

The  fears  of  the  planters  were  understandable.  The  virtual  dis¬ 
appearance  of  free  labour,  which  they  expected  to  follow,  would  rob 
them  of  the  labour  supply  so  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  high- 
cost  fixed  plantation  capital  and  for  the  continuation  of  production 
to  meet  those  costs  and  recurrent  expenditure.  Planter  indebted¬ 
ness  was  great  and  interruption  of  labour  supply,  the  most  vital 
factor,  meant  industrial  and  personal  collapse  “.  On  the  whole,  their 
fears  proved  unfounded.  For  although  squatting  assumed  such  pro¬ 
portions  and  although  numerically  there  were  so  many  river  bank 
settlements,  peasant  development  and  settlement  in  the  interior 
were  comparatively  negligible.  The  reasons  are  not  difficult  to  find. 
As  Light  (in  1838)  commented,  the  interior  was  relatively  poor  and 
tended  to  discourage  wide  settlement.  “The  creeks  and  tributaries 
rose  in  barren  sandy  savannahs  or  impassable  marshes  which  for¬ 
bade  any  hope  of  cultivation  but  for  occasional  pockets  of  rich  soil; 
only  a  few  aboriginal  Indian  families  settled  on  those  spots.”  Even 
with  ^  population  increasing,  he  thought  no  settlement  was  likely 
away  from  the  old  flourishing  estates  on  the  coast  (4k). 

In  1840,  Barton  Premium,  an  experienced  resident  plantation 
owner  in  British  Guiana,  emphasized  further  the  economic  discour- 


a  Governor  Light  in  writing  to  Lord  Glenelg  commented  on  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  ‘a  diminished  aggregate  of  field  work.’  He  estimated  the  colony’s 
produce  at  60,000  hogsheads  (of  sugar).  Although  an  acre  of  land  was 
supposed  to  yield  more  than  one  hogshead,  yet  it  was  possible  to  calculate 
60,000  acres  in  cultivation.  The  capital  invested  in  an  acre  of  cane  was 
£80  sterling,  therefore,  if  10,000  acres  were  thrown  out  of  cultivation  there 
would  be  a  destruction  of  £800,000  capital.  C.O.  111/158  (Sept.  4,  1843). 

Again,  Governor  Light  reporting  to  Lord  Grey:- _ ‘There  are  not  a  few 

of  the  nominal  possessors  of  property  who  are  ground  to  earth  by  the  debts 
accumulated  annually  from  the  enormous  interest  which  the  habits  of  West 
Indian  dealings  have  introduced. 

‘No  change  of  system  no  protection,  no  amount  of  immigration  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  owners  of  estates  who  are  involved  to  their  principal  owner  with 
an  interest  rising  from  20  to  28  per  cent.  Under  the  present  rate  of  wages 
and  having  no  artificial  means  of  Improving  the  soil,  no  credit  at  home  to 
obtain  those  means,  the  case  of  many  of  the  present  proprietors  is  hopeless.’ 
Colony  Report  for  1847. 
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agement  to  settlement  which  the  interior  lands  offered.  He  wrote 
with  particular  reference  to  a  scheme  for  settling  the  interior  of 
British  Guiana  with  English  immigrants.  None  the  less,  his  claims 
form  an  important  part  of  the  explanation  of  the  concentration  of 
the  settlement  of  free  labour  in  villages  along  the  coast — as  well  aij 
of  his  belief  in  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  proposed  English  immi¬ 
gration  scheme.  The  interior  lands,  he  said,  had  soil  “of  very  in¬ 
ferior  quality  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  alluvial  deposit,  which  doe.s 
not  extend  farther  than  a  few  miles  from  the  sea” . . ,  “This  may  be 
readily  imagined,”  he  continued,  “as  the  land  could  only  be  over¬ 
flowed  for  a  limited  distance  either  by  it  or  the  different  rivers;  hence 
we  find  that  estates,  almost  from  their  first  settlement,  have  been 
confined  to  their  immediate  neighbourhood.”  The  experience  of 
past  planter  pioneers  supported  these  arguments.  “It  is  true,” 
Premium  wrote  on,  “that  at  an  early  period  of  colonization,  the 
Dutch  began  high  up  the  rivers,  but  they  speedily  came  nearer  to 
the  sea,  and  within  range  of  the  tides,  which  they  secured  them¬ 
selves  from  by  . . .  dams.  The  depth  of  this  deposit  is  very  great  near 
the  sea  as  the  colonists  have  lately  ascertained  in  boring  for  artesian 
wells;  it  is  supposed  to  vary  from  seventy  to  two  hundred  feet  or 
more.  High  up  the  river,  according  to  the  report  of  wood  cutters 
and  postholders,  the  land  is  of  very  inferior  quality”  (17). 

Again,  land  regulations  further  discriminated  against  interior 
settlement.  “The  nature  of  this  country”,  Light  wrote  to  Normanby 
in  1838,  “and  its  limited  population  gives  no  prospect  of  any  exten¬ 
sive  sale  of  Crown  lands  ...”..  .“Waste  lands  in  the  interior  are 
not  sought  excepting  for  the  sake  of  the  timber  they  yield  for  which 
purposes  licences  of  occupation  for  five  years  have  been  granted,  and 
I  have  not  discontinued  such  grants,  considering  them  beneficial  to 
the  colony.  I  have,  however,  increased  the  rents  of  temporary  grants 
as  a  check  on  persons  without  some  capital  engaging  in  the  trade 
of  wood-cutting.”  Light,  after  informing  Normanby  that  he  had 
fixed  the  minimum  sale  “at  an  upset  price  of  one  pound  sterling,” 
declared  further:  “Tt  would  have  been  useless  to  offer  Crown  lands 
for  sale  at  a  higher  minimum  when  waste  lands  can  be  obtained  on 
more  advantageous  terms  from  private  individuals  in  cultivated  parts 
of  the  province  from  one  acre  upwards”  (4m). 

Light,  even  on  the  very  dawn  of  emancipation,  had  expressed 
the  anticipation  of  an  official  necessity  to  devise  such  regulations  as 
would  discourage  any  would-be  settlements  of  free  people  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  In  his  address  to  the  Court  of  Policy  on  Wednesday,  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1838,  he  stated:  “We  have  passed  now  from  coerced  labour 
to  a  state  of  freedom;  and  we  know  that  our  population  is  infinitely 
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below  the  wants  of  the  colony,  whose  immense  resources  can  only 
be  developed  by  labour.”  In  view  of  this  disparity,  he  therefore  wished 
to  ensure  the  acquisition  of  land  on  terms  which  would  prevent 
labour  from  leaving  for  the  interior.  “If  persons  without  capital,” 
he  declared,  “will  consider  themselves  entitled  to  demand  land,  let 
them  not  possess  it  without  such  restrictions  as  shall  induce  them 
to  pause  before  they  quit  the  more  densely  peopled  regions  for  the 
interior”  (10). 

In  1842,  Henry  Barkly,  who  claimed  to  be  well-acquainted  with 
British  Guiana  and  had  extensive  connections  with  it  as  a  merchant, 
mortgagee,  and  part  proprietor  of  two  sugar  estates  and  two  sugar 
plantations  in  Berbice,  pointed  out  to  a  Select  Committee  on  the 
West  Indies  that  at  Herstelling  Estate,  Negroes  could  retire  into  the 
bush,  but  that  there  was  not  much  danger  of  this.  The  Negroes, 
in  his  view,  although  they  could  have  so  supported  themselves,  had 
acquired  “too  many  wants  and  too  luxurious  habits  to  live  in  the 
bush”  (16g). 

Six  years  later  Matthew  James  Higgins  gave  similar  testimony 
before  the  Select  Commitee  on  sugar  and  coffee  planting,  1847-48. 
Higgins  was  the  owner  of  an  estate  in  Demerara  since  1841  and  held 
additional  vested  interest  in  sugar  plantations  in  Grenada  and  was 
a  resident  in  the  British  Caribbean  when  apprenticeship  ended. 
According  to  his  evidence,  abandoned  estates  might  have  encouraged 
squatting,  but  planters  did  not  suffer  much  from  squatting  in 
Guiana.  Free  labour  settled  mainly  on  the  coast.  “The  Negroes,”  he 

.said,  “have  bought  a  great  many  lands . it  is  only  the  front  strip 

which  is  cultivated;  all  the  villages  are  in  that  front  strip  of  land, 
and  they  do  not  go  away  into  the  interior”  (16h). 

Early  Dutch  capitalists  who  had  invested  in  the  interior  found 
to  their  cost,  that  owing  to  the  shallow  soils  of  the  interior  river 
banks,  the  marginal  efficiency  of  capital  invested  there  fell  far  below 
that  of  similar  investment  in  the  rich  coastal  areas,  even  after 
taking  into  account  the  enormous  overhead  costs  of  drainage  and 
irrigation  of  a  plain  that  is  below  sea-level  (18).  Except  for  forestry 
activities  based  on  the  urban  demand  for  firewood  and  timber  for 
construction  activity,  these  shallow  soils  hardly  attracted  village 
settlers  into  the  interior. 

Instead,  free  labour  settled  principally  on  the  rich,  flat,  alluvial 
coast  and  immediately  began  to  make  spectacular  purchases  of  large 
village  settlements.  Milliroux  writes:  “Thus  in  1840,  the  freed 
slaves,  those  so-called  outlaws,  set  themselves  peacefully  to  purchase 
land  in  parts  of  the  colony  nearest  to  large  cultivations.  Sedentary 
and  industrious  habits  could  be  acquired  even  in  the  bosom  of 
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slavery.  Twenty-five  to  fifty  heads  of  families  united  and  put  their 
savings  together.  The  sum  reached  ten,  thirty,  and  nearly  eighty 
thousand  dollars  ....  they  paid  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the 
price  in  cash  and  became  proprietors  of  a  property  which  they  worked 
in  shares  or  which  they  sub-divided  into  distinct  lots”  (15). 

The  new  peasantry  eagerly  occupied  the  abandoned  lands  of  the 
coast.  These  abandoned  lands  were  themselves  the  result  of  signi¬ 
ficant  economic  changes.  Consequent  on  failure  in  the  interior, 
the  Dutch  had  shifted  their  estates  and  plantation  development  to 
the  coastal  belt.  The  succeeding  British  investors  extended  this 
development.  Their  flourishing  cotton  and  coffee  plantations,  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  whole  coast,  boomed,  then  slumped  and  failed 
completely,  and  the  expansion  of  the  succeeding  sugar  plantations 
was  restricted.  The  abandoned  lands  marked  their  failure.  Upon 
them  developed  new  and  prospering  village  activities. 

A  decade  after  freedom,  this  process  continued  vigorously. 
Henry  Barkly,  now  a  Member  of  Parliament  and  still  an  estate 
proprietor  in  Berbice,  reported  to  the  Select  Committee  on  sugar  and 
coffee  planting  1847-48  that  the  emancipated  peasantry  had  largely 
ceased  to  reside  on  the  then  existing  estates,  “except  where  land  was 
sold  to  them  immediately  after  emancipation  by  the  proprietors.” 
Proprietors  were  unwilling  to  sell  estate  land  to  Negroes.  According 
to  Barkly,  “they  thought  it  would  render  the  Negroes  too  indepen¬ 
dent  of  them.  They  therefore  refused  to  sell,  and  the  Negroes 
bought  abandoned  estates  and  land  elsewhere  and  removed  from  the 
estates.”  When  the  planters  offered  to  sell,  it  was  too  late.  One 
third  of  the  peasantry  were  already  in  effective  occupation  of  aban¬ 
doned  land  in  strong  village  formations  on  the  coast  (16i). 

The  Peter  Rose  Commissioners  observed  a  similar  development. 
“Where  whole  districts,”  they  wrote,”  present  but  a  scene  of  aban¬ 
doned  estates,  it  is  very  easy  to  purchase  land  for  a  trifling  con¬ 
sideration;  and  thus,  numbers  combining,  deserted  plantations  are 
bought  up  and  villages  quickly  formed  on  their  sites”  (12,  p.  509). 

The  land  hunger  of  the  new  peasantry  was  enormous.  Equally 
great  was  their  industry  in  the  development  of  the  land  acquired. 
The  second  half  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
witnessed  in  this  regard  the  most  spectacular  and  aggressive  land 
settlement  movement  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  the  British 
Caribbean  and  a  movement  which  seemed  to  one  planter  in  British 
Guiana  to  be  certainly  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world  (13). 

The  possession  of  freehold  property  was  one  of  the  earliest 
ambitions  of  the  emancipated  Negro  (12,  p.  5).  Three  years  after 
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freedom,  the  desire  to  own  land  upon  which  to  found  villages  was 
undiminished.  “The  labourers,”  Stipendiary  Magistrate  Charles 
Henry  Strutt  wrote  of  Demerara,  “evince  a  great  desire  and  are 
making  great  efforts  to  become  small  freeholders;  half-an-acre  of 
land  amply  gratifies  their  wants  and  this  quantity  they  can  usually 
purchase  in  good  situations  for  from  70  to  100  dollars,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  saving  of  six  or  nine  months’  industry.”  “Small 
villages  and  hamlets”,  he  continued,  “are  greatly  on  the  increase.” 
Of  District  M.  in  Berbice,  Magistrate  J.  A.  Allen  reported  that  there 
was  a  very  general  desire  to  become  freeholders . . .  .“one  village 
(Fyrish)  and  three  hamlets  (Cumberland,  Sheet  Anchor  and  Pros¬ 
pect)  are  on  the  increase . ”  In  District  K.  Berbice,  Magistrate 

MacLeod  reported  that  there  was  the  “greatest  anxiety”  among  the 
now  freed  coloured  population  to  become  freeholders.  In  his  own 
words,  “wherever  an  eligible  opportunity  of  purchasing  land  offers, 
it  is  seized  on  with  avidity.”  The  Magistrates’  reports  showed  that 
this  demand  for  land  for  village  development  was  continuously  strong 
throughout  this  part  of  the  Caribbean  (4n) . 

In  1841,  Barton  Premium  noted  that  Negroes  were  still  buying 
land  (17).  100  acres  of  his  own  Plantation  Fortune  were  sold  to 

several  families,  mainly  from  the  coast  district,  who,  though  not  yet 
settled,  were  busy  on  their  houses  and  the  grounds.  The  demand 
for  land  continued  unabated.  The  purchase  of  villages  was  still 
continuing  in  1847,  despite  the  disastrous  consequences  of  1846.  By 
the  former  year,  most  labourers  were  freeholders  (16i).  Until  1852, 
there  were  no  firm  limits  to  this  land-buying  orgy  (2)  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  foundation  upon  the  lands  so  purchased  of  the  village 
settlements  which  symbolized  “the  stubborn  independence”  (13,  p.  15) 
of  the  new  free  labour. 

Available  statistics  indicate  clearly  the  financial  outlay  involved 
in  initiating  village  development  and  are  an  adequate  measure  of 
the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  land  for  this  purpose. 

Governor  Light  recorded  that  labourers  buying  land  a  year  after 
freedom  and  erecting  cottages  paid  at  the  rate  of  £15  an  acre  and 
£3  sterling  for  the  expense  of  the  title.  A  cottage  cost  them  between 
£40  and  £50  (16j).  In  1841,  Magistrate  Wolseley  made  a  tour  of  the 
village  settlements  of  Demerara  and  Berbice.  Light  commented  thus 
to  Russell:  “Mr.  Wolseley’s  report  exhibits  a  very  satisfactory  picture 
of  the  general  state  of  these  counties,  and  is  especially  gratifying 
as  showing  the  highly  creditable  and  useful  manner  in  which  those 
labourers  who  have  become  independent  agricultural  freeholders  are 
conducting  themselves  in  the  new  station  which  their  industry  has 
achieved”  (4p). 
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Woseley’s  table,  set  out  below,  showed  details  of  the  purchase  of 
some  freehold  property,  up  to  1841,  by  the  ex-slaves  and  former 
apprenticed  labourers  (referred  to  in  his  report  on  Demerara).  The 
Lotal  purchase  price  was  £10,934.  13.  5id. 


NAME 

LOCATION  OR 
DESTINATION 

STERLING 

VALUE 

East  Bank  Demerara  River 
Providence  Plantation  (foreman) 

portion — 62  acres  up  river 

38 

3 

10 

Craig  Village 

estimated  at  200  “Joes” 

305 

11 

1 

Supply  and  the  Brickery 

8-13  rood  lots  aver.  $30 
a  rood 

1,518 

15 

0 

West  Bank  Demerara  River 

At  Toevlught 

Lots 

183 

6 

8 

La  Retraite 

do 

427 

15 

6i 

do 

do 

110 

0 

0 

Middlesex 

an  entire  estate 

2,291 

13 

4 

Bon  Sejour 

an  entire  estate 

416 

13 

4 

La  Resource 

part 

76 

7 

9 

Patlentla 

do. 

1,693 

5 

3 

Free  and  Easy  Village 

part  of  Milmount 

Plantation 

114 

11 

8 

Harmony  and  Strick-en- 
Heuvel 

Settlements 

305 

11 

1 

Canal  No.  1 

Sans  Souci 

Lots 

550 

3 

4 

Studley  Park 

do  (called  Freetown) 

336 

2 

3 

West  Sea  Coast 

Den  Amstel 

do. 

1,604 

3 

4 

Vrees-en-Hoop 

do. 

541 

13 

4 

Good  Hope 

do. 

100 

0 

0 

The  Ruby 

320 

16 

8 

£10,934 

13 

H 

Henry  Barkly  stated  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  West 
India  Colonies  (1842)  that  the  greatest  facility  existed  in  British 
Guiana  for  Negroes  who  wished  to  get  small  lots  of  land.  The  price 
of  this  land  varied  from  £1  to  £60  an  acre!  Despite  heavy  costs, 
Negroes  were  still  buying  Crown  land  for  settlement  until  Govern- 

ment-devised  financial  measures  made  it  prohibitive.  Barkly  pointed 

out  that  labourers  did  not  purchase  at  all  from  Government  since 
Government  restricted  land  selling  to  not  less  than  100  acres  which 
had  to  be  paid  for  at  £1  an  acre  and  involved  very  heavy  fees  (16k). 
Negroes  therefore  bought  out  individual  proprietors. 

Up  to  1842,  there  were,  in  Demerara,  2,943  freehold  properties 
containing  3,017  families  and  14,127  persons  (12,  p.  6).  Joint  stock 
companies  of  Negroes  had  purchased  numerous  estates  and  con¬ 
verted  them  into  villages.  So  rapid  was  their  acquisition  of  land 
that,  according  to  an  official  return,  they  owned  in  1842  upwards  of 
15,000  acres  for  which  they  had  paid  no  less  than  $250,000  (3) . 
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In  Berbice,  out  of  a  population  of  20,000,  15,000  belonged  to  the 
class  which  had  gained  freedom  on  August  1,  1838.  On  that  date, 
not  one  of  them  possessed  an  inch  of  land.  Yet  only  four  years  later 
1,223  families,  comprising  4,646  individuals — “the  great  part  of  the 
freed  population”. .  .“were  proprietors  in  different  localities  of  7,000 
acres .. . .  which  had  cost  them  more  than  100,000  dollars,  and  on 
which  they  had  erected  at  their  expense  1,184  cottages”  (15,  p.  35). 

The  year  of  Free  Trade  and  the  years  immediately  after  Free 
Trade  saw  these  relatively  huge  sums  of  money  still  being  spent  to 
satisfy  the  still  existing  demand  for  land.  In  his  report  for  1846, 
Governor  Light  informed  Earl  Grey  of  the  “increased  purchases  of 
independent  villages.”  Numerous  sales  to  the  labourers  were 
taking  place  (6).  One  of  the  most  spectacular  purchases  at  this 
stage  of  village  development  took  place  in  this  year.  It  was  the 
purchase  of  Den  Amstel  estate,  which  had  been  sold  at  execution 
in  1840  for  24,000  dollars  and  resold  on  March  3,  1846  for  10,150 
dollars.  In  the  same  year,  four  headmen,  in  the  name  of  seventy 
field  labourers,  mainly  from  Den  Amstel,  bought  the  estate  for  25,000 
dollars.  The  terms  of  the  sale  were  as  follows:  10,000  dollars  cash 
down;  2,500  dollars  in  two  months,  and  the  rest,  12,500  dollars,  in 
two  and  a  half  years  (6).  The  Court  of  Policy  in  1847  noted  “the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  labouring  classes  as  evinced  by  the  late 
large  purchases  of  estates  and  freehold  lots  of  land  made  by  them” 
(11). 

One  year  later.  Light  reported  in  a  letter  on  May  3,  1848,  that 
Good  Hope  on  the  east  coast,  Demerara,  was  bought  within  the  pre¬ 
ceding  six  weeks  by  a  very  limited  number  of  labourers  for  50,000 
dollars.  At  the  same  time,  a  single  labourer  bought  Golden  Grove, 
an  abandoned  cattle  farm  on  the  east  coast,  Demerara,  for  5,000 
dollars  (7).  The  evidence  of  a  stubborn  desire  for  land  was  still 
strong.  Light  wrote  to  Earl  Grey  as  follows;  “Many  estates  have 
already  been  sold  to  the  Creole  labourers:  the  desire  for  land  is  not 
at  all  lessened.”  (In  three  years  the  pattern  became  transformed). 

Martin  records  that  up  to  the  end  of  1848  no  less  than  446 

estates  had  thus  been  acquired,  “on  which  10,541  houses  were  built 
and  occupied  by  44,443  persons,  or  an  average  of  four  to  each  dwell¬ 
ing”  (14,  p.  175). 

The  achievement  of  the  villager  over  nearly  twenty  years  was 
enormous.  In  Demerara,  by  1851,  the  total  number  of  freehold 
properties  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  had  increased  from  2,943 
acquired  in  the  period  1834-1842  to  5,672;  in  Essequibo,  from  379  to 
2,254;  in  Berbice,  from  1,184  to  3,226  (12,  p.  6).  In  1852,  at  the  end 
of  the  era,  the  labouring  classes  of  British  Guiana  numbered  nearly 
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70,000.  Of  them  ‘Landowner’  wrote;  “They  present  the  singular 
spectacle  to  be  witnessed  in  no  other  part  of  the  world,  and  of  which 
history  affords  no  parallel,  of  a  people  just  emerged  from  slavery, 
now  enjoying  property  in  houses  and  lands,  for  which  they  have  paid 
no  less  than  a  million  of  money.”  He  based  his  calculation  on  the 
official  number  of  villages  and  hamlets  throughout  the  colony.  This 
amounted  to  11,152.  “Taking  the  average,”  he  argued,  “of  each 
freehold  to  be  £25  and  the  cost  of  erecting  each  cottage  at  £60 — a 

low  estimate — the  total  value  will  be  found _ to  fall  but  little 

short  of  £1,000,000  sterling.”  The  immigrants  and  white  inhabitants 
owned  “but  a  trifling  portion  of  this  description  of  property.”  The 
assumption,  in  his  view,  was  reasonable  that  10,000  of  these  village 
freeholds  belonged  to  the  native  Negro  population  (13). 

The  years  1851  and  1852  marked  the  ending  of  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant  period  in  the  history  of  village  development  in  British  Guiana 
inasmuch  as  they  marked  paradoxically  the  revitalizing  of  the  sugar 
economy  of  that  part  of  the  Caribbean  area.  The  prospects  of  the 
sugar  planter  which  had  been  rendered  even  more  uncertain  after 
1846  than  they  traditionally  were,  became  now  soberly  optimistic. 
“I  entertain  no  manner  of  doubt,”  Governor  Henry  Barkly  commented 
in  his  annual  report  in  1851,  “that  British  Guiana  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  will  be  able  to  furnish  an  unlimited  supply  of  tropical 
produce  in  successful  competition  with  any  country  in  the  world”  (8) . 
Sugar  exports  had  risen  from  37,351  tons  in  1850  to  55,700 
tons  in  1852,  and  the  corresponding  value  from  £815,000  in  the 
former  year  to  £978,000  in  the  latter  (9).  Through  immigration, 
Weber  noted,  “the  area  under  canes  (in  1852)  was  about  the  same 
as  that  before  emancipation”  (20).  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  Negro 
villages,  which  abounded  everywhere  and  which  represented  the 
triumph  of  the  free  spirit,  presented  a  picture  of  widespread  desola¬ 
tion  and  sorry  neglect  (13,  p.  51).  The  year  which  ushered  in  the 
lenewed  hegemony  of  the  sugar  planter,  saw  the  decline  of  the  free¬ 
holder  and  the  villager.  The  sugar  plantation  owner  had  regained 
decisively  his  erstwhile  mastery  over  “the  new  intermediate  class” 
of  land-owning  peasantry  in  villages  which  had  been  created  by  the 
abounding  energies  of  a  free  people  and  fostered  by  the  legalized 
institution  of  complete  personal  freedom  in  1838. 
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THE  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  A  SELECTED  COMMUNITY 

IN  JAMAICA  “ 

By 

Yehudi  A.  Cohen 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  picture  of  the  social 
organization  of  a  community  in  Jamaica  and  to  proffer  some  insights 
into  the  principles  underlying  such  an  organization.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  this  report,  together  with  others  which  are  products  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  British  West  Indies,  will  help  to  shed  some  light 
on  the  people  whose  destinies  are  being  affected  in  one  way  or  another 
by  the  definitive  changes  currently  transpiring  in  the  political  struc¬ 
ture  of  West  Indian  society. 

When  speaking  of  the  social  organization  of  a  community  we 
refer  to  the  meaningful,  permanent  and  stable  groupings  and  asso¬ 
ciations  toward  which  the  individual  member  of  the  community 
directs  the  bulk  of  his  energies  and  from  which  he  derives  his  major 
satisfactions.  Associations  and  groupings  of  persons  are  never 
random  or  fortuitous.  Generally,  anthropologists  and  sociologists 
are  agreed,  they  are  the  products  of  a  group’s  experiences  during  its 
history,  rather  than  of  geographical  or  ecological  factors;  of  a  people’s 
needs,  both  emotional  and  social,  at  a  given  period  in  its  history, 
rather  than  of  passing  individuals’  whims  and  fancies. 

In  the  literature  of  anthropology  it  is  customary  to  distinguish 
between  so-called  “primitive”,  or  non-  or  preliterate,  societies  on  the 
one  hand,  and  civilized  societies  on  the  other.  One  of  the  principal 
criteria  employed  in  the  differentiation  of  primitive  from  civilized 
societies  is  that  the  social  organizations  of  the  former  are  generally 
founded  on  ties  of  kinship,  blood,  affinal,  or  Active.  A  second  unique 
characteristic  of  most  primitive  societies  is  that  land,  with  some 
notable  exceptions,  is  owned  not  by  individuals,  but  by  the  kin 
group — the  sib,  lineage,  clan — generally  held  in  trust  for  the  group 
by  its  chief  or  headman.  In  true  political  systems,  such  as  the 
kingships  of  Azande  (15),  Dahomey  (8),  or  Basuto  (1),  or  among 
clan  organizations  such  as  the  Hopi  (17)  and  Tikopia  (3,  4)  the  land 

a  The  field  work  during  which  these  data  were  gathered  was  made  possible 
by  grants  from  the  Wenner-Gren  Foundation  for  Anthropological  Research, 
Inc.  The  field  work  was  conducted  from  July  1950-March  1951.  The  writer 
is  indebted  to  his  wife,  Vera  Krassin  Cohen,  who  participated  in  the  field 
work,  and  to  the  many  people  in  Jamaica  who  were  of  invaluable  assistance. 
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is  held  in  trust  by  the  supreme  political  ruler  of  the  society,  who  has 
theoretical  rights  of  eminent  domain.  Such  corporate  ownership 
of  land,  and  its  being  held  in  trust,  symbolizes  the  unity  of  the  group 
and  its  loyalty,  or  subjugation,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  ruling 
political  authority.  The  notion  of  individual  ownership  of  land, 
v/ith  attendant  rights  of  permanent  alienation  of  land  by  individuals 
through  sale,  is  apparently  confined  in  the  non-literate  world  to 
economically  competitive  societies.® 

Rocky  Roads,  a  name  which  is  fictitious,  is  a  community  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  central  mountains  of  Jamaica  and  is  about  one  and  a 
half  to  two  miles  in  diameter.  The  Rocky  Readers,  of  whom  there 
are  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  are  English-speaking  Negroes, 
descendants  of  former  slaves  brought  to  Jamaica  from  the  Gold 
Coast  and  Sierre  Leone  of  Africa.  Today,  they  are  independent 
farmers  raising  varied  crops  which  they  sell  for  cash  at  weekly 
markets. 

If  one  looks  at  Rocky  Roads  from  the  air,  one  sees  a  road  of  red 
gravel  winding  through  a  mountain.  On  either  side  of  this  road  the 
land  is  thickly  covered  with  green  foliage  of  all  shades.  Somewhere 
in  the  bushes  are  households,  haphazardly  placed  and  scattered  over 
the  mountain  and  in  the  valley.  At  first  glance  each  household, 
neat  in  appearance,  gives  the  impression  of  autonomy  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  all  other  households  in  the  community.  Each  appears  to 
be  self-sufficient,  divorced  from  the  affairs  of  all  other  families.  This 
is  the  physical  picture  which  a  bird’s-eye  view  gives  the  observer. 
Social  relationships  in  Rocky  Roads,  as  we  shall  see,  correspond  to 
the  physical  picture. 

1.  ECONOMY 

The  main  crops  raised  by  the  Rocky  Readers  are  yam,  sweet 
potato,  “Irish”  potato,  and  corn.  Almost  all  Rocky  Readers  raise 
banana  and  plantain,  and  some  grow  cocoa  and  tobacco  in  varying 
amounts.  Every  family  has  at  least  three  or  four  orange  trees;  and 
all,  with  varying  success,  raise  grapefruit  and  tangerine,  as  well  as 
mango  and  breadfruit.  Some  cassava  is  grown  but  not  much  impor¬ 
tance  is  attached  to  it  and  it  does  not  occupy  an  important  position 
in  the  economy  of  the  community.  The  region  is  much  too  dry  and 
cool  for  coconuts  and  only  a  few  sparsely-bearing  trees  are  to  be 
found  in  the  area. 
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The  Rocky  Readers  view  the  annual  pimento  crop  as  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  community’s  economy.  The  pimento  tree,  affectionately 
referred  to  as  the  “money  tree,”  grows  wild,  and  the  people  of  the 
community  never  attempt  to  cultivate  it.  This  is  surprising  in 
view  of  the  importance  attached  to  pimento,  but  all  enquiries  were 
dismissed  with  the  explanation  that  “the  birds  do  it  better  than 
we.”  After  the  pimento  has  been  gathered  unripened  it  is  dried  in 
the  sun  and  sold  to  the  Jamaican  government  at  a  controlled  price. 
In  1950,  pimento  brought  9d.  a  pound,  but  the  returns  were  negligible 
owing  to  a  “rust  disease”  which  has  been  progressively  whittling 
down  the  crop  over  the  years. 

Citrus  crops  are  sold  to  the  Citrus  Growers’  Association,  to  which 
almost  all  the  members  of  the  community  belong,  at  set  prices  plus 
bonuses  from  the  sale  of  the  crops  abroad.  Most  other  crops  are 
sold  at  semi-weekly  markets  held  in  three  of  the  larger  towns  of  the 
parish. 

All  families  keep  domesticated  animals;  each  has  at  least  one 
donkey  or  mule  for  purposes  of  transportation,  and  most  have  cow.s. 
All  families  own  goats,  the  latter  usually  outnumbering  the  members 
of  the  family.  Most  raise  chickens  and  pigs  for  sale.  It  is  rather 
rare  for  a  Rocky  Roader  to  slaughter  an  animal  for  his  own  con¬ 
sumption,  and  when  he  does  the  only  thing  he  will  kill  to  eat  is  a 
lame  hen  which  is  far  too  old  and  tough  to  be  sold. 

There  is  no  local  specialization  in  Rocky  Roads;  that  is,  there 
are  no  areas  of  production  in  which  other  communities  rely  solely 
and  specifically  on  Rocky  Roads  for  a  given  commodity  or  crop. 
There  is,  however;  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  in  the  culture  of  the 
community  on  individual  occupational  specialization.  It  is  almost 
universally  accepted  in  Rocky  Roads  that  a  certain  method  of  achiev¬ 
ing  economic  independence  and  prosperity  is  to  be  a  specialist  of  one 
sort  or  another.  But  while  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  is  better 
to  be  a  tradesman  than  a  cultivator,  the  people  of  Rocky  Roads  are 
aware  that  such  work  is  only  a  supplement  to  one’s  income  from 
cultivation.  Carpentry,  masonry,  shoemaking  and  tailoring  are 
the  favourite  occupations  chosen  to  supplement  individual  incomes. 
'The  cost  of  lumber  has  driven  most  of  the  carpenters  out  of  that 
trade,  and  the  increasing  tendency  to  purchase  ready-made  shoes 
in  the  towns  is  decreasing  the  numbers  of  shoe-makers.  All  clothing 
worn  by  the  Rocky  Readers  is  made  to  order,  but  we  can  well  visua¬ 
lize  the  consequences  of  the  advent  of  ready-made  clothes  at  cheaper 
prices  in  the  towns. 

Land — the  mainspring  of  life  in  Rocky  Roads — is  owned  indi¬ 
vidually  and  privately.  And  just  as  land  is  the  ultimate  source  of 
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a  Rocky  Roader’s  economic  and  physical  survival  so  is  it,  and  the 
behaviour  surrounding  it,  a  primary  guiding  principle  in  the  social 
organization  of  the  community.  There  are  no  joint,  corporate,  or 
collective  types  of  ownership;  nor  is  land  ever  lent  or  exchanged — 
it  must  be  acquired  either  through  inheritance,  purchase  or  lease. 
As  the  main  avenue  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  profit,  it  is 
poverty  in  land  which  compels  some  to  sell  their  services  to  others, 
and  it  is  wealth  in  land  which  affords  still  others  the  luxury  of  living 
off  the  proceeds  of  the  labour  of  some  Rocky  Readers  and  setting 
themselves  up  as  richer  and  enjoying  greater  prestige. 

There  is  an  abnormal  population  pressure  on  the  land  in  Rocky 
Roads,  but  only  in  a  relative  sense.  There  are  a  few  families  in  the 
community  who  are  able  to  let  their  land  lie  fallow  for  any  number 
of  years,  but  the  majority  are  unable  to  do  so.  We  made  no  quan¬ 
tified  analysis  of  how  much  land  is  necessary  to  support  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  family;  but  certain  factors  were  glaringly  obvious.  Let  us 
assume  that  at  least  one  acre  per  person  is  the  minimum  require¬ 
ment  for  the  sort  of  survival  prescribed  by  Rocky  Roads  culture.  By 
this  measure  alone  there  is  more  than  enough  land  for  the  people  of 
the  community.  In  reality,  however,  the  distribution  is  so  uneven 
that  one  person  owns  200  acres,  most  of  which  has  been  lying  fallow 
for  the  last  ten  years  and  which  she  refuses  to  sell,  and  another  per¬ 
son  owns  40.  These  combined  240  acres  of  exceptionally  fertile  land 
support  a  total  of  five  persons.  Bearing  in  mind  our  assumption  of 
one  acre  per  person,  the  pressure  of  277  Rocky  Readers  on  the  land 
becomes  apparent.  About  two  miles  from  Rocky  Roads  lies  the 
southern  boundary  of  a  several-hundred  acre  property  owned  by  a 
bauxite  company,  containing  some  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in  Jamaica. 
No  more  than  one-tenth  of  this  property  is  leased  for  cultivation; 
the  remainder  is  unused. 

The  people  of  Rocky  Roads  are  aware  of  this  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  the  land,  but  there  are  no  mechanisms  of  censure  in 
the  culture  of  the  community  by  which  a  Rocky  Roader  can  be 
compelled  to  rent  or  sell  land.  Those  who  do  not  own  enough  land 
favour  governmental  schemes  for  the  socialization  of  the  land  and 
its  equal  distribution.  Those  who  have  an  overabundance  of  land  un¬ 
qualifiedly  oppose  any  such  schemes. 

Among  its  many  other  effects,  the  relative  scarcity  of  land  has, 
in  the  past  few  years,  been  forcing  a  number  of  the  younger  people 
of  Rocky  Roads  to  seek  employment  in  Kingston,  the  capital,  and 
in  the  towns.  Girls  leave  Rocky  Roads  to  work  as  domestics,  while 
the  younger  men  set  out  with  the  hope  of  learning  a  specialized 
trade  in  the  city  or  in  the  towns.  As  we  have  already  indicated. 
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a  trade  alone  does  not  yield  sufficient  income  for  a  Rocky  Roader. 
In  order  for  him  to  remain  a  member  of  his  community  he  must 
have  enough  cultivable  land  to  support  himself  and  his  dependents. 

There  are  very  few  forms  of  collective  labour  outside  the  family. 
The  only  pattern  which  can  possibly  be  called  co-operative  economic 
behaviour  is  a  system  of  reciprocal  exchange  of  labour.  When  a 
Rocky  Roader  needs  help  on  his  land  or  in  repairing  his  house  he 
will  ask  someone — always  of  the  same  economic  and  social  standing, 
not  necessarily  a  relative — to  help  him  for  the  day.  The  recipient 
of  this  labour  may  at  any  time  be  called  upon  by  the  donor  to  repay 
the  day’s  work  in  kind.  Theoretically,  both  men  are  supposed  to 
work  together;  actually,  the  helper  does  all  the  work  while  his  host 
stands  by  and  loafs.  Housework  is  never  brought  under  the  class 
of  borrowed  labour,  for  women  do  not  have  such  systems  of  reci¬ 
procity  among  themselves. 

Another  semi-reciprocal  arrangement  exists  in  which  two  men 
share  a  single  crop.  Of  the  participants  in  this  relationship,  and 
there  are  only  two  such  arrangements  in  Rocky  Roads,  one  owns 
the  land  and  provides  the  necessary  capital,  while  the  second  pro¬ 
vides  the  labour.  The  first  does  no  work  whatever  on  the  land.  In 
return,  each  receives  an  equal  share  of  the  crop  returns. 

Rocky  Readers  hire  themselves  out  to  their  neighbours  for 
agricultural  labour  only  when  they  do  not  have  enough  land  of  their 
own  on  which  to  work  and  with  which  to  meet  their  family  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  prevailing  wages  at  the  time  of  our  visit  tp  the  com¬ 
munity  were  from  2/6  to  3/-  per  day,  depending  on  the  type  of  work 
to  be  done.  Employment  is  by  the  day,  and  there  are  no  contrac¬ 
tual  arrangements  of  employment  beyond  a  single  day,  except  in 
such  instances  where  people  are  employed  permanently  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  store  of  the  community.  During  the  slow  months,  many  of 
the  men  of  the  community  attempt  to  secure  work  on  one  of  the 
public  works  projects,  but  very  few  succeed  due  to  the  favouritism 
and  other  machinations  which  pervade  such  projects  in  and  around 
Rocky  Roads. 

When  a  man  is  hired  for  the  day  by  another  Rocky  Roader, 
the  wages  are  usually  known  in  advance  and  there  is  often  no  dis¬ 
cussion  of  them.  Usually,  when  working  for  the  day,  a  hired  per¬ 
son  will  want  his  midday  meal  supplied  by  his  employer.  In  that 
event,  a  few  pence  are  deducted  from  the  wages.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  employees  always  eat  meals  inferior  to  those  of  their  employers 
when  the  latter  are  supplying  the  lunch,  although  custom  dictates 
that  the  employee  should  receive  the  same  meal  of  which  his 
employer  partakes. 
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With  this  brief  background  of  the  formal  structure  of  Rocky 
Roads  economics  in  mind,  we  may  now  proceed  to  a  discussion  of 
interpersonal  economic  relationships  on  various  levels  of  community 
life.  Rocky  Roads  is  an  economically  competitive  community.  We 
shall  consider  this  competition  in  detail,  for  its  impact  on  the  total 
social  fabric  of  the  community  is  of  utmost  importance.  Private 
holdings  in  land,  as  one  index  of  community  economic  competition, 
has  already  been  alluded  to  and  will  be  discussed  again  within  its 
relevant  social  and  cultural  contexts. 

The  economic  is  one  of  the  strongest  motivating  forces  in  the 
culture  of  Rocky  Roads,  and  is  apparent  in  practically  every  sphere 
of  community  life.  So  outstanding  is  the  economic  factor  in  the 
community’s  culture  that  it  can  never  be  separated  arbitrarily  from 
other  spheres  of  behaviour. 

Outstanding  as  a  guiding  principle,  both  in  the  life  of  the  adult 
Rocky  Roader  and  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  community,  is 
the  individual’s  drive  to  be  economically  “independent,”  to  accu¬ 
mulate  money  and  to  maintain  an  adequate  food  supply.  Not  only 
does  one  strive  for  “independence,”  which  is  employed  both  in  its 
literal  sense  and’  also  to  mean  wealth,  but  one  strives  to  be  more 
“independent”  than  anyone  else.  When  beholding  another’s 
economic  misfortune  the  first  response  is  a  gleeful  “One  man’s  fall 
is  another  man’s  rise.”  Yet  when  the  tables  are  turned  and  he  must 
watch  another’s  economic  success  greater  than  his  own,  then  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  fit  of  morbid  depression  which  seems  endless. 

While  the  accumulation  of  money  is  the  chief  goal  of  the  Rocky 
Roader,  he  often  equates  money  with  food.  “If  the  tummy  is  all 
right,  everything  else  is  all  right.”  This  favourite  local  expression 
clearly  defines  the  predominant  area  of  interest  for  the  Rocky 
Roader  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  welfare  of  his  “tummy”  also 
refers  to  the  state  of  his  pile  of  money.  The  welfare  of  his  “tummy” 
and  his  financial  state  of  affairs  is  the  measure  of  his  happiness  and 
well-being. 

The  individual  Rocky  Roader  lives  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
anxiety  over  his  economic  welfare.  Specifically,  this  anxiety  is  the 
belief  that  one  never  has  enough  money,  that  one  is  poor,  and  that 
everyone  else  is  undermining  one’s  opportunities  for  earning  a 
satisfactory  livelihood.  As  we  shall  observe  below,  80  per  cent  of 
the  people  of  Rocky  Roads  live  far  above  a  subsistence  level  and  no 
more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  can  be  classed  as 
dependents.  We  note  this  fact  at  this  point  only  to  stress  that 
these  economic  anxieties  are  completely  out  of  proportion  to  objective 
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No  matter  how  “independent”  (wealthy)  a  person  might  be, 
he  or  she  always  believes  that  everyone  else,  no  matter  how 
obviously  poor,  is  better  off  and  has  accumulated  more  money. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  people  of  Rocky  Roads  are  ignorant  of 
each  other’s  financial  affairs;  on  the  contrary,  for  while  no  person 
will  ever  divulge  the  amount  of  money  in  his  possession,  his  fellow 
Rocky  Readers  are  able  to  render  a  fairly  accurate  account  of  his 
financial  standing.  It  is  the  belief  that  everyone  is  more  inde¬ 
pendent  than  oneself  which  largely  makes  for  his  high  level  of 
anxiety. 

One’s  own  state  of  perceived  poverty  is  almost  always  the  fault 
of  some  wealthier  person  who  will  not  lease  land,  because  he  or 
she  “doesn’t  want  other  people  to  make  a  living.”  It  is  true,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  there  are  wealthy  people  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  land  which  is  not  under  cultivation.  These  landowners 
clain?  that  they  eventually  reap  greater  profits  if  they  allow  the 
land  to  lie  fallow  and  then  cultivate  it  themselves.  Similarly,  crop 
failures,  while  often  admittedly  the  result  of  droughts  and  hurri¬ 
canes,  are  more  often  than  not  attributed  to  the  machinations  of 
the  sorcerer  working  at  a  neighbour’s  behest. 

Jealousy,  one  of  the  main  aspects  of  “obeah,”  is  feared  and 
great  pains  are  taken  to  avoid  its  arousal;  for  once  it  is  aroused 
one’s  fortunes  are  sure  to  disintegrate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
of  the  well-to-do  people  in  the  community  are  firmly  convinced 
that  they  are  universally  disliked  because  they  “try  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent.”  Most  people,  when  seeing  a  successful  crop  which  is  not 
theirs,  wish  that  something  would  happen  to  it,  and  often  admit 
it.  When  the  jealous  wish  itself  is  incapable  of  doing  the  task, 
resort  to  the  sorcerer  is  sure  to  succeed. 

Money — pence,  shillings,  and  pounds — is  the  paramount  deter¬ 
minant  of  social  class  position  within  the  community  and  one  is 
always  attempting  to  outdo  one’s  neighbours  in  the  amassment  of 
wealth.  Class  status  is  not  hereditary,  but  depends  solely  on  the 
individual’s  ability  and  success  in  his  competition  with  all  other 
members  of  the  community.  That  money  is  to  be  hoarded,  not 
spent,  no  Rocky  Reader  will  deny,  and  always  present  is  a  cause 
fo)  accumulating  and  saving  money.  Typically,  money  is  stored 
in  a  “box  under  the  bed,”  although  this  box  is  used  metaphorically 
to  refer  to  the  ingenious  caches  where  money  is  hidden.  The  chief 
incentive  to  store  money  is  the  anticipation  of  sickness,  which,  to 
the  Rocky  Roader,  is  synonymous  with  morbidly  feared  economic 
dependency.  Every  anticipation  of  the  future,  which  is  always  in 
economic  terms,  never  fails  to  include  the  anticipation  of  sickness. 
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Nothing  is  more  frightening  to  the  individual  than  the  possibility 
of  illness,  for  in  such  an  event  he  cannot  work  and  must  dig  into 
his  savings  without  the  remotest  possibility  of  outside  help.  In 
addition  to  this  long-range  savings  plan,  the  close  of  the  Christmas 
season  marks  the  commencement  of  saving  for  Easter,  and  Easter  is 
the  time  to  begin  saving  for  Christmas.  Since  the  stored  money  is  never 
spent  at  these  designated  occasions,  they  enter  the  ever  growing 
fund  of  savings  in  case  of  illness.  The  Rocky  Readers,  in  short,  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  notion  that  capital  should  be  kept  in  circula¬ 
tion. 

There  is  a  striking  imbalance  between  what  the  people  of  Rocky 
Roads  recognize  as  necessary  to  maintain  life,  their  consumption 
of  these  goods,  and  their  ability  to  either  produce  or  purchase  them. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  sore  lack  of  proportion  between  income 
and  consumption.  97  per  cent  of  the  people  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  or  purchasing  those  commodities  which,  by  their  standards, 
constitute  a  mere  subsistence  level  of  existence.  About  3  per  cent 
of  the  population  are  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  that 
standard.®  No  more  than  15  or  20  per  cent  actually  live  beyond 
that  standard,  while  at  least  50  to  60  per  cent  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  or  purchasing  those  items  which  would  render  their  living 
higher  than  the  minimal  requirements  set  by  the  culture.  The 
minimal  requirements  alluded  to  refer  to  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
medical  care. 

The  absence  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  economic  aid  within  the 
community  is  as  striking  as  the  competitive  preoccupation  with 
money.  While  80  per  cent  of  the  families  of  Rocky  Roads  are 
related,  either  by  blood  or  by  marriage,  the  culture  has  not  worked 
out,  even  in  ideal  terms,  patterns  of  mutual  aid  along  lines  of  kin¬ 
ship.  Nor  has  the  culture  worked  out  any  pattern  of  rules  regu¬ 
lating  and  systematizing  economic  relationships  between  blood 
relations.  We  will  deal  with  this  fact  in  greater  detail  in  our  dis¬ 
cussion  of  family  relationships. 

Occasionally  it  will  happen  that  a  family’s  crop  has  so  failed 
that  they  are  compelled  to  eat  into  their  supply  of  seed  yams  and 
exhaust  it.  When  this  occurs  it  means  that  the  “box  under  the 
bed”  is  empty  and  there  is  not  even  the  surplus  of  a  single  yam 
hill  (a  hill  containing  on  the  average  four  or  five  yam  heads). 
Once  having  reached  this  state  a  family  can  rarely  recover  econo- 

a  We  realize  that  these  data  are  wholly  unrepresentative  of  Jamaica  as  a 
whole.  We  include  them  primarily  to  illustrate  the  unreality  of  the 
Rocky  Reader’s  economic  anxieties. 
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mically,  for  their  neighbours  and  relatives  will  not  give  or  lend 
them  seed  yams.  Food  is  never  lent  or  exchanged,  and  any  trans¬ 
action  which  involves  food  must  be  accompanied  by  a  monetary 
payment  even  when,  let  us  say,  yams  are  exchanged  for  breadfruit. 
Nor  will  they  be  able  to  borrow  money  to  purchase  seeds  as  they 
are  left  without  collateral. 

During  even  the  worst  shortages  due  to  drought  or  hurricane 
some  families  manage  to  raise  and  maintain  a  surplus  of  food  which 
is  always  sold.  Since,  during  such  shortages,  the  demand  is  always 
greater  than  the  supply,  a  few  boxes  under  the  beds  become  ex¬ 
ceedingly  heavy  while  the  contents  of  most  dwindle  down  to  almost 
nothing.  Ties  of  kinship,  including  those  between  parents  and 
children  and  siblings,  are  not  exempted  from  this  pattern.  There 
is,  for  example,  one  instance  of  two  households  sharing  the  same 
plot  of  land  for  purposes  of  residence,  yet  even  these  two  families, 
the  heads  of  which  are  siblings,  maintain  this  competitive  rela¬ 
tionship. 

Aside  from  the  usual  excuse  of  “me  no  got,”  Rocky  Readers 
offer  still  another  rationalization  for  the  complete  absence  of  mutual 
aid  within  the  community.  Should  one  give  things  away  for  no¬ 
thing,  they  say,  people  will  become  lazy  and  will  expect  help  all 
the  time. 

n.  FAMILY 

Not  only  is  the  family  the  logical  and  usual  place  to  begin  the 
discussion  of  the  social  organization  of  a  community,  but  in  the  case 
of  Rocky  Roads  it  is  a  necessary  point  of  departure,  for  the  family 
is  the  only  permanent  social  group  indigenous  to  the  community,’* 
the  only  situation  in  which  are  found  permanent  associations  of  any 
sort,  and  it  represents  the  only  instances  of  enduring  co-operative 
behaviour  known  to  the  community.  Even  so,  the  family  is  a 
loosely  structured  group  founded  more  on  expediency  than  on 
emotional  bonds,  more  on  the  recognition  of  inescapable  necessity 
than  on  the  principle  of  co-operation.  To  be  sure,  the  Rocky  Roads 
family  as  a  social  group  must  maintain  some  degree  of  co-operation 
in  order  to  survive  and  perpetuate  itself,  yet  the  degree  of  compe¬ 
tition  with  which  it  is  fraught  accounts  for  the  ease  with  which  it 
often  disintegrates.  Specifically,  the  weakness  of  Rocky  Roads 
family  structure  is  largely  due  to  a  conflict  of  theory  and  practice; 
the  family  group  is  founded  on  the  theory  of  economic  co-operation 
but  is  weakened  by  economic  competition  among  its  members. 

»  The  church  membership  forms  an  Important  social  group  in  Rocky  Roads, 
but  it  is  not  indigenous  to  the  community.  The  role  of  religion  in  the 
culture  of  the  community  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  section. 
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This  conflict  of  theory  and  practice  in  economic  behaviour  can 
be  seen  in  four  major  areas  of  activity.  The  first  is  land,  which, 
the  custom  of  the  community  dictates,  must  always  remain  within 
the  family.  Furthermore,  the  culture  of  the  community  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  whatever  land  is  owned  by  either  spouse  is  held  in 
common  by  both.  Secondly,  the  family  is  supposed  to  have  a  single 
store  of  money,  and  members  of  the  family  are,  by  custom,  directed 
not  to  keep  their  earnings  and  expenditures  secret  from  each  other. 
The  third  tradition  directs  that  the  family  constitute  a  single  labour 
team  working  co-operatively  toward  common  family  goals.  The 
final  theory  is  that  whatever  food  is  raised  by  any  member  of  the 
family  is  the  common  property  of  the  entire  family  group.  Tliese 
four  fundamental  economic  principles  can  also  be  said  to  be  the 
sine  qua  non  of  any  social  group  which  is  characterized  by  a  com¬ 
munity  of  responsibilities  and  interests  and  which  is  economically 
co-operative.  Yet,  as  we  shall  now  note,  there  is  little  of  such 
familial  co-operation  in  actual  behaviour,  for  the  Rocky  Roads 
family  is,  in  reality,  a  group  highly  charged  with  competition,  the 
latter  force  militating  against  its  becoming  such  a  solidary  group. 

With  respect  to  land,  the  people  of  Rocky  Roads  recognize 
three  classes  of  property  in  land  relative  to  the  family.  Within  the 
first  category  is  the  land  which  a  man  has  received  from  his  parents 
through  inheritance,  or  which  he  has  purchased  prior  to  his  mar¬ 
riage.  This  land  is  his  exclusive  property  to  do  with  as  he  pleases. 
Should  he  sell  this  land,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  entirely  his. 
The  land  which  his  wife  received  from  her  parents  or  which  she 
purchased  prior  to  her  marriage  constitutes  the  second  class. 
Neither  may  sell  this  land  without  the  other’s  permission;  if  the 
land  is  sold,  both  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  Finally,  there 
is  the  land  which  was  bought  after  marriage.  Nominally,  this  land 
is  held  in  joint  ownership,  but  jurisdiction  over  it  is  really  in  the 
hands  of  the  man.  There  is  an  additional  facet  which  succinctly 
describes  and  summarizes  the  competitive  relationship  between 
spouses  with  respect  to  land.  Husbands  and  wives  sell  land  to  each 
other.  And  just  as  buying  and  selling  in  Rocky  Roads  is  a  com¬ 
petitive  affair,  such  transactions  between  spouses  are  no  less  so. 
If  a  woman  finds  herself  in  need  of  money,  to  support  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  child  whom  her  husband  refuses  to  support,  for  example,  she 
will  offer  the  land  for  sale  to  her  husband.  The  latter,  not  wishing 
to  lose  a  piece  of  land  on  which  he  has  been  cultivating,  will  make 
the  purchase,  but  at  no  less  a  price  than  might  have  been  paid  by 
someone  else. 

Husbands  and  wives  maintain  separate  stores  of  money.  Not 
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only  do  they  keep  secret  from  each  other  the  amounts  in  these 
caches,  but  they  also  keep  their  locations  secret  from  each  other. 
A  man  gives  his  wife  a  weekly  allowance  of  money,  in  addition  to 
the  food  which  he  provides  for  the  household.  However,  should  he 
become  aware  that  his  wife’s  earnings  are  sufficient  to  provide  for 
all  the  needs  of  the  household  aside  from  cultivated  food,  he  will 
consider  himself  under  no  obligation  to  make  any  further  financial 
contributions  to  the  home.  Hence,  a  woman  never  discloses  her 
full  earnings  to  her  husband  for  fear  that  her  allowance  will  be 
lessened  or  completely  suspended.  The  secrecy  surrounding  money 
in  Rocky  Roads  is  but  one  facet  of  the  general  active  competition 
for  financial  gain  at  the  expense  of  others  which  is  found  in  most 
spheres  of  the  community’s  culture.  The  same  principles  of  com¬ 
petition  for  material  wealth  prevail  between  spouses.  The  con¬ 
cepts  of  “mine”  and  “yours”  are  basic  to  life  not  only  in  Rocky  Roads 
in  general,  but  also  within  the  family,  and  ever  present  is  the 
attempt  to  add  to  the  volume  of  “mine”  as  against  and  sometimes 
at  the  expense  of  “yours.” 

An  extreme  indication  of  the  active  vying  which  exists  between 
spouses  is  the  stealing  from  each  other  in  which  they  indulge. 
Such  theft  is  petty  and  is  on  a  small  scale,  of  necessity,  for  it  is 
ultimately  made  possible  by  assumptions  of  mutual  trust.  When 
a  woman  carries  her  husband’s  produce  to  market  it  is  implicitly 
understood  that  he  trusts  her,  for  he  has  no  way  of  predicting  the 
precise  amount  of  money  which  the  items  will  net.  So  that  when 
his  wife  pockets  a  part  of  the  proceeds  she  retains  only  a  small  and 
negligible  fraction  of  the  total,  but  she  does  accumlate  a  fair  sized 
sum  over  a  period  of  weeks  and  months.  Men  do  the  same  when 
carrying  their  wives’  produce  to  market.  Rocky  Roads  culture,  we 
must  point  out,  defines  this  practice  as  stealing  and  condemns  it. 
So  far  as  we  were  able  to  determine,  almost  all  spouses  engaged  in 
these  practices. 

With  respect  to  co-operative  family  labour,  we  again  find  that 
the  family  reflects  the  general  culture  pattern  of  the  total  com¬ 
munity.  The  ideal,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  is  for  the  family  to 
work  as  a  co-operative  producing  unit.  In  reality,  the  Rocky  Roads 
family  fails  to  fulfil  its  co-operative  responsibilities  in  the  realm 
of  labour  as  in  most  spheres  of  activity.  Every  Rocky  Roads  man 
expects  his  wife  to  “help  him”  support  the  family,  specifically  by 
helping  him  in  the  fields.  This  point  is  a  frequent  source  of  bitter 
friction  between  spouses,  for  most  women  claim  that  they  either 
detest  such  work  or  complain  that  their  household  duties  and  the 
care  of  the  children  leave  no  room  in  their  schedules  for  this  sort 
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of  labour.  While  the  excuses  which  the  women  cite  in  their  refusals 
to  help  their  husbands  in  the  field  are  generally  foimded  in  fact, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  almost  all  the  women  of  the  com¬ 
munity  work  their  own  fields;  the  money  they  earn  from  the  crops 
they  raise  by  themselves  is  theirs  alone,  while  all  the  cash  from 
their  husband’s  crops  is  the  latter’s.  Some  women  complain  that 
their  husbands  often  become  caustic  and  abusive  toward  them  on 
this  score,  while  the  men  bitterly  complain  that  the  laziness  of  their 
wives  leaves  them  no  alternative  but  to  chafe  under  the  yoke  of  their 
economic  obligations. 

The  final  major  economic  factor  in  family  life — food — is  also 
indicative  of  the  lack  of  co-operation  and  cohesiveness  within  that 
institution.  In  theory,  all  the  food  which  is  raised  by  either  spouse 
is  the  property  of  the  entire  family;  actually,  ownership  of  food  is 
as  carefully  demarcated  as  ownership  of  land  and  money.  While 
spouses  never  sell  food  to  each  other,  they  may  not  remove  food 
from  each  other’s  land  without  permission,  with  a  view  to  selling 
that  food.  However,  each  may  go  to  the  other’s  land  to  remove  food 
for  personal  consumption.  When  this  is  done  the  food  must  be 
eaten  on  the  spot.  So  great  is  the  mistrust  between  spouses  on 
this  score  that  they  may  not  remove  food  from  each  other’s  land  to 
the  house.  So  far  as  we  were  able  to  determine,  violations  of  this 
particular  rule  were  extremely  rare. 

The  same  general  patterns  of  economic  relationships  prevail 
between  parents  and  their  children.  Young  men  must  contribute 
part  of  their  earnings  to  their  parents  to  compensate  the  latter  for 
the  expenditure  of  feeding  them.  Generally,  a  young  man  must 
contribute  to  his  parents  about  a  third  of  what  he  earns  from  his 
own  crops  or  from  other  people  for  whom  he  works.  Actually,  most 
parents  make  a  profit  from  their  sons’  contributions,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  most  young  men  keep  secret  from  their  parents  the  true 
amounts  of  their  earnings. 

One  of  the  rules  of  family  life  in  Rocky  Roads  is  that  a  young 
man  must  help  his  father  in  the  latter’s  fields.  Most  young  men 
prefer  to  work  their  own  fields,  and  hence  must  pay  their  fathers 
in  lieu  of  field  labour.  Fathers  and  sons  engage  in  the  pattern  of 
labour  exchange  which  we  described  earlier.  However,  the  same 
general  rules  govern  this  particular  form  of  reciprocity  between 
fathers  and  sons  as  between  strangers.  For  example,  it  is  the  rule 
that  men  exchange  but  one  day’s  labour  at  a  time;  should  a  man 
work  for  his  friend  for  more  than  a  single  day  he  will  receive  a 
wage  for  the  extra  day’s  work.  Similarly,  when  a  man  works  for 
his  father  for  more  than  a  single  day,  he  will  charge  his  father  for 
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that  day’s  labour.  To  be  sure,  he  will  receive  lower  wages  from 
his  father  than  he  would  were  he  working  for  someone  else,  but 
the  element  of  a  wage  relationship  is  present  and  is  clearly  defined. 

As  in  other  spheres  of  behaviour,  food  is  privately  held  between 
parents  and  their  children.  After  a  lad  reaches  adolescence,  he  has 
no  true  claim  to  support  by  his  parents;  he  has  not,  in  other  words, 
an  equal  claim  to  the  food  which  they  raise  and  purchase.  Hence, 
he  must  pay  his  parents  part  of  his  earnings  toward  the  food  which 
they  give  him  and  for  the  shelter  which  he  enjoys  in  their  home. 
Nor  do  the  lad’s  parents  have  a  claim  to  the  food  which  the  young 
man  raises;  that  is  his  alone  to  sell,  the  parents’  only  interest  being 
in  the  revenue  which  they  are  going  to  receive  from  his  sales  and 
earnings. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  com¬ 
petition,  rather  than  co-operation,  is  the  rule  in  relationships  be¬ 
tween  siblings.  Brothers  and  sisters  do  not  share  in  their  lands  or 
in  their  money,  and  the  culture  of  the  community  has  not  worked 
out  rules  of  loyalty  and  reciprocity  between  brothers  and  sisters. 
Put  another  way,  there  is  no  proscription  covering  competition 
between  siblings.  For  example,  bread  is  delivered  to  Rocky  Roads 
from  a  town  fifteen  miles  distant.  Unless  bought  directly  from 
the  truck  which  delivers  it,  the  bread  must  be  purchased  from  a 
vendor,  who  acts  as  middleman.  The  two  distributors  for  this  bread 
are  sisters  who  keep  their  stalls  about  ten  yards  from  each  other 
along  the  main  road,  each  having  her  own  set  of  customers  and 
vying  for  the  other’s. 

Competition  in  Rocky  Roads,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  is  for 
money,  and  land  is  the  primary  medium  for  securing  money.  In 
ultimo,  then,  we  can  say  that  land  is  the  focus  of  economic  com¬ 
petition  in  the  community,  and  in  this  respect  competition  for  land 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  wedges  in  whatever  co-operative  solidarity 
is  found  in  the  Rocky  Roads  family.  Inheritance,  the  transmission 
of  property  from  generation  to  generation,  is  a  family  affair  in 
Rocky  Roads  and  is  illustrative  of  relationships  between  parents  and 
children  and  between  siblings  themselves. 

Theoretically,  a  man  is  supposed  to  make  out  a  will  leaving  his 
property  to  his  wife;  upon  her  death  the  land  is  to  be  distributed 
equally  among  all  her  legitimate  children.  These,  simply,  are  the 
rules  governing  inheritance.  But  not  always  does  actual  behaviour 
conform  to  this  pattern.  When  a  man  makes  out  a  will  he  keeps 
its  contents  secret  for  fear  that  some  members  of  the  family  will 
be  dissatisfied  and  will  quarrel  with  him  over  it.  Almost  invariably, 
a  man  wills  his  land  and  money  to  his  wife,  but  it  sometimes 
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happens  that  the  land  will  be  willed  directly  to  his  children.  Rocky 
Readers  say  that  the  custom  of  leaving  the  land  to  their  wives  is 
a  guarantee  that  they  will  be  provided  for  by  their  children.  Foi, 
in  the  long  run,  a  widow  will  allow  her  sons  to  cultivate  her  land 
so  long  as  she  receives  a  portion  of  the  returns  from  it.  But  also  to 
ensure  that  their  sons  receive  their  due  share  of  the  inheritance, 
many  men  stipulate  in  their  wills  that  the  widow  cannot  sell  the 
land. 

The  land  is  not  always  divided  equally  among  the  children, 
sons  almost  always  get  a  larger  share  than  do  their  sisters.  On 
occasion,  poorer  sons  will  get  more  than  others.  But  the  factor  of 
parental  favouritism  in  willing  land  is  always  taken  into  account, 
a  factor  which  generates  feuds  and  animosities  between  siblings 
after  the  reading  of  the  will. 

To  understand  the  rivalry  between  siblings  over  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  land  we  must  point  out  that  although  none  of  these  wills 
would  ever  be  legally  binding  in  a  Jamaican  court  of  law,  since 
they  are  rarely  witnessed  or  properly  certified,  no  Rocky  Reader  ever 
contests  a  will  in  a  court  action.  The  folks  of  the  community  are 
fully  aware  that  a  will  can  be  legally  contested  and  that  their  wills 
would  noi  stand  up  in  court,  yet  tradition  dictates  that  no  one  ever 
seeks  legal  action  to  nullify  the  legacy  of  a  deceased  parent. 

The  reading  of  a  will  is  the  culminating  blow  to  sibling  soli¬ 
darity,  for  the  bitterness,  jealousy  and  threats  of  ‘obeah’  (sorcery) 
which  the  situation  arouses  leaves  no  room  whatever  for  future  co¬ 
operation  between  brothers  and  sisters.  Familial  economic  co¬ 
operation  in  Rocky  Roads  is  minimal,  to  say  the  least;  when 
brothers  feel  that  they  have  been  slighted  and  wronged  economically 
through  unfair  terms  of  a  will,  through  favouritism  and  conni¬ 
vance,  whatever  trace  of  unity  has  previously  existed  among  them 
has  now  been  destroyed.  Blood  ties  in  Rocky  Roads  are  subsidiary 
to  economic  strivings  and  ambitions. 

When  considering  interpersonal  relationships  within  the  Rocky 
Roads  family,  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  economic  con¬ 
siderations  are  of  great  importance.  Heterosexual  relationships 
occupy  a  negligible  part  of  the  Rocky  Reader’s  perception  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  family  life.  Family  relationships  do  not  form  any  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  dominant  patterns  of  interpersonal  relationships 
prevalent  within  the  community  at  large.  These  patterns  of  fear, 
mistrust,  suspicion,  competitiveness  and  isolation  will  be  described 
in  broader  detail  below.  At  this  point  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  relationships  which  are  specifically  characteristic  of  the  family. 

Almost  all  couples  in  Rocky  Roads  are  unhappily  married  and 
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regret,  within  a  few  years  after  marriage,  having  entered  into  such 
a  permanent  union.  The  most  frequent  reason  cited  for  such  re¬ 
gret  is  the  strain  involved  in  supporting  and  providing  for  a  family. 
Another  complaint  often  registered  is  the  failure  of  spouses  to  make 
good  the  promises  made  before  marriage.  The  latter,  too,  generally 
centres  about  matters  of  money  and  property.  Social  intercourse 
between  spouses  is  minimal.  Husbands  and  wives  do  not  share  their 
leisure.  Mutual  recreation  and  relaxation  are  totally  absent  in 
family  life.  Nor  is  there  any  positive  emotional  interpendence  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  of  the  family  partnership.  There  are  no 
terms  or  overt  expressions  of  endearment  between  husband  and  wife. 
In  short,  as  most  Rocky  Readers  will  readily  admit,  husbands  and 
wives  are  not  particularly  fond  of  one  another. 

As  in  the  case  of  relationships  between  spouses  there  is  a 
minimum  of  social  intercourse  between  parents  and  their  children. 
There  are  almost  no  patterns  of  mutual  recreation  or  relaxation  in 
which  parents  and  their  children  participate. 

Relationships  between  siblings  at  all  age  levels  conform  to  the 
general  patterns  described  above.  Economic  relationships  are  com¬ 
petitive,  social  intercourse  is  almost  wholly  absent,  and  emotional 
attachments  are  equally  so. 

As  the  children  begin  to  leave  home  to  establish  themselves 
independently,  the  process  of  the  disintegration  of  the  family,  as  a 
unity,  commences.  In  its  extreme  form  this  phenomenon  is  most 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  relationships  between  siblings 
after  they  leave  their  parental  homes  are  the  same  as  relationships 
among  unrelated  neighbours.  To  be  sure,  there  are  a  few  exceptions 
to  this  general  pattern,  but  they  are  few,  indeed.  In  general,  and 
most  predominantly,  siblings  have  no  more  contact  with  each  other 
than  they  do  with  their  neighbours.  The  degree  of  this  contact, 
as  we  shall  note  below,  is  minimal.  Sons  rarely,  if  ever,  visit  their 
parents  after  the  former  have  left  home;  daughters  generally  do 
visit  their  mothers,  not  their  fathers,  from  time  to  time.  Brothers 
and  sisters  rarely  visit  with  each  other  after  they  have  married  and 
dispersed  to  separate  households.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
absence  of  visiting  within  the  community  at  large. 

III.  THE  COMMUNITY 

One  of  the  indices  of  the  cohesiveness  and  solidarity  of  a  social 
group  is  to  be  found  in  the  strength  of  the  authority  and  leadership 
exercised  over  that  group  and  the  authority  and  leadership 
which  the  group  willingly  accepts.  Employing  this  criterion,  as 
well  as  others,  we  note  that  the  main  context  of  interpersonal  r?- 
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lations  in  Rocky  Roads  which  exhibits  any  degree  of  group  cohe¬ 
siveness  is  the  family;  outside  of  the  latter  institution  there  are  few 
associations  which  can  be  designated  as  true  social  groups. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  we  alluded  to  the  proposition  that 
true  social  and  political  authority  is  generally  based  on  economic 
power.  In  Rocky  Roads  there  are  no  solidary  kin  groups  which  own 
the  land  and  to  which  the  individual  has  but  rights  of  lifelong  use 
without  attendant  rights  of  alienation,  permanent  or  otherwise. 
Nor  are  there  any  inalienable  associations  of  individuals  who  have 
rights  to  each  other’s  property  and  wealth.  Instead,  each  individual 
adult  stands  in  competitive  relation  to  all  other  such  individuals, 
true  economic  power  of  one  individual  over  the  other  being  extremely 
rare. 

Paralleling  this  economic  organization  is  the  social  situation. 
Rocky  Roads  is  composed  of  isolated,  independent  family  groups. 
There  is  no  inter-household  discipline  and  control  nor  is  there  any 
mechanism  for  the  pooling  of  resources  between  households  or  any 
such  similar  social  groups.  It  is  a  truism  that  the  survival  and 
perpetuation  or  total  extinction  of  a  family  in  Rocky  Roads  would 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  remaining  households  in  the  community — 
save,  perhaps,  the  availability  of  purchasable  land.  A  Rocky  Roader 
is  answerable  to  no  one  save  his  status  superiors  within  his  house¬ 
hold;  outside  that  group  there  exist  no  formal  and  systematized 
mechanisms  by  which  the  individual  may  be  forced  to  behave  in  a 
prescribed  manner  or  desist  from  certain  activities. 

The  only  true  locus  of  authority  recognized  by  a  Rocky  Roader 
is  parental  authority.  But  even  this  is  relative,  for  such  authority 
ceases  to  function  for  an  individual  when  he  leaves  his  parental 
home.  In  broad  and  general  terms,  parents  maintain  absolute 
authority  over  their  children  as  long  as  they  support  them.  Formu¬ 
lating  this  principle  in  another  manner,  a  Rocky  Roader  owes  his 
parents  absolute  obedience  as  long  as  he  is  being  supported  by  them. 
Whatever  degree  of  economic  independence  a  Rocky  Roader  enjoys, 
he  enjoys  a  corresponding  independence  from  parental  authority. 
Theoretically,  Rocky  Roads  parents  are  not  obliged  to  support  their 
children  after  the  latter  have  finished  their  schooling.  Likewise, 
parents  enjoy  absolute  authority  in  every  sphere  until  their  children 
have  left  school.  Many  parents,  weary  of  the  burden  of  providing 
for  their  children,  adhere  strictly  to  this  rule  and  insist  that  their 
youngsters  seek  gainful  employment.  When  a  Rocky  Roads  young¬ 
ster  becomes  a  breadwinner  he  is  left  more  or  less  to  do  as  he  chooses, 
and  only  on  occasion  will  his  father  reprove  him  for  errant  behaviour; 
only  on  the  rarest  of  occasions  will  his  father  attempt  to  strike  him. 
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As  he  gets  older  he  enjoys  greater  freedom,  and  once  he  has  reached 
adulthood,  his  parents  enjoy  only  nominal  authority  over  him.  As 
a  result,  every  Rocky  Roader  learns  that  economic  independence  is 
synonymous  with  social  and  political  independence.  Since,  by 
virtue  of  the  economic  structure  of  the  community,  almost  every 
man  is  economically  independent  he  is  also  virtually  independent 
of  group  and  political  authority. 

This  phenomenon  is  pointed  up  strikingly  in  the  very  few  cases 
in  which  indigent  Rocky  Readers  are  dependent  upon  others  for 
their  economic  and  physical  survival.  The  dependent  individual, 
ui  such  cases,  becomes  an  employee  because  he  does  not  own  suffi¬ 
cient  land.  Such  an  employee  does  not  possess  definable  and  limited 
roles,  for  as  far  as  his  employer  is  concerned,  everything  falls  within 
his  obligations  as  an  employee.  The  employer  may  at  any  time  sever 
the  relationship  and  render  the  employee  and  his  family  completely 
unable  to  survive.  The  employee  is  therefore  at  all  times  respectful, 
at  all  times  obedient,  and  at  all  times  prepared  to  grant  any  “favour” 
which  the  employer  may  request — even  to  the  point  of  handing  over 
part  of  his  own  food  supply.  But  the  employee  alone  is  not  the  sole 
member  of  this  end  of  the  bargain,  for  the  members  of  his  family 
are  equally  subject  to  the  whims  and  demands  of  the  employer. 
This,  Incidentally,  is  the  only  circumstance  under  which  “strange” 
children  may  be  put  to  a  task — by  their  father’s  employer — without 
censure  by  one’s  neighbours.  To  be  sure,  this  semi-feudal  relation¬ 
ship  rarely  occurs,  for  most  Rocky  Readers  do  own  some  land  from 
which  to  support  their  families,  yet  its  existence,  however  infrequent, 
clearly  illustrates  the  notion  that  true  authority  usually  occurs  in 
Rocky  Roads  under  conditions  of  economic  power.  And  since  the 
clear  majority  of  the  members  of  the  community  are  not  subject 
to  such  economic  power  they  are  also  not  subject  to  social  authority 
emanating  from  the  commimity  itself. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  analysis  of  leadership  and  voluntary 
associations,  mention  should  be  made  of  religious  organization  in 
Rocky  Roads. 

The  organized  religion  of  Rocky  Roads  is  a  highly  respected  Pro¬ 
testant  sect.  Basic  to  it  is  the  notion  that  since  everyone  has  been  born 
sinful  he  must  be  reborn.®  We  knew  of  no  Rocky  Roader  who 
denies  the  notion  that  every  man  is  born  sinful,  but  there  was  no 
unanimity  among  the  members  of  the  community  about  what  one 
should  do  with  and  about  his  inherited  sin. 


a  The  Rocky  Readers  use  the  word  “reborn”,  “saved”,  and  “converted” 
synonymously  and  interchangeably. 
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When  one  is  reborn,  says  the  minister  of  the  recognized  Church 
at  Rocky  Roads,  one  accepts  Jesus  Christ  as  one’s  personal  saviour. 
Thereby,  one  is  cleansed  of  all  sins.  Only  those  who  have  been 
reborn  can  go  to  heaven. 

There  are  two  weekly  church  services  in  the  village  church 
at  Rocky  Roads.  One  service  is  held  every  Sunday  morning  begin¬ 
ning  at  about  ten  o’clock  and  generally  lasting  imtil  noon.  These 
Sunday  services  are  normally  attended  by  three  or  four  dozen  Rocky 
Readers.  The  second  service,  called  the  weekly  “prayer  meeting,’’  is 
held  every  Wednesday  evening.  This  service,  which  usually  begins 
at  eight  o’clock,  lasts  anywhere  from  an  hour  to  three  hours.  These 
are  attended  only  by  those  who  have  been  “saved,”  of  which  there 
are  only  about  seven  or  eight  in  Rocky  Roads. 

Throughout  all  Jamaica  religious  cults  and  sects  roam  the 
countryside  holding  prayer  meetings  and  securing  converts.  While 
driving  in  an  automobile  along  any  of  the  main  or  secondary  roads 
at  night  one  will  come  across  groups  of  people  dressed  in  white, 
standing  around  a  lantern-lit  table,  singing  hymns  and  beating 
tambourines  and  drums.  By  hearsay  and  other  evidence  we  were 
able  to  learn  that  most  districts  of  Jamaica  have  indigenous  cults. 
But  there  are  no  such  sects  native  to  Rocky  Roads.  From  time  to 
time,  however,  a  group  from  a  neighbouring  district  will  visit  Rocky 
Roads,  hold  a  meeting  for  one  evening,  and  then  be  on  its  way.  This 
particular  cult,  which  comes  from  abroad,  is  revivalistic  in  spirit. 
The  meeting  organizers,  mainly  women,  gradually  work  themselves 
into  a  mild  frenzy  and  exhibit  bodily  convulsions  at  the  climax  of 
the  meeting.  The  movements  with  which  they  are  seized  come  at 
the  height  of  fervent  singing,  shoutings,  and  proclamations  attesting 
to  the  proximity  of  Christ,  the  Saviour,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
mortal  world.  The  seizures,  which  look  like  epileptic  fits,  are  known  as 
“getting  the  spirit.”  Depending  on  variations  in  the  weather  and 
the  seasons,  attendance  by  the  Rocky  Readers  is  quite  good,  ranging 
from  twenty  to  fifty  individuals.  At  no  time  did  we  observe  any 
Rocky  Readers  getting  the  spirit  at  any  of  these  meetings.  Although 
the  church  of  the  community  is  violently  opposed^  to  these  cults,  on 
the  grounds  that  they  are  noisy  and  indecorous,  many  of  the  church 
helpers  habitually  attend.  At  these  meetings  the  Rocky  Readers  do 
not  render  testimonials,  this  participation  being  monopolized  by 
those  who  organize  the  meeting,  although  the  latter  always  call  on 
the  Rocky  Readers  to  testify  as  to  their  personal  salvation.  The 
natives  of  the  community  confine  themselves  to  participation  in  the 
singing  of  hymns  and  responsive  completion  of  passages  from  the 
Testament.  The  members  of  the  community  do  not  join  their 
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church  in  its  strenuous  opposition  to  these  cult  meetings.  They 
point  out  that  the  only  discrepancy  in  dogma  centres  about  the 
problem  of  christening  and  baptism.  The  church  of  Rocky  Roads 
adheres  to  the  principle  of  christening  through  the  pouring  of 
blessed  water  over  the  head  of  the  child.  The  other  cult  adheres 
to  the  principle  of  baptism  through  bodily  immersion.  For  the 
people  of  Rocky  Roads  this  is  not  a  sufficiently  gross  disparity  in 
dogma  to  warrant  any  ideological  objections  to  the  cult. 

The  church  exercises  a  limited  degree  of  social  control  in  the 
community.  The  degree  of  its  control  is  perforce  small  because  of 
the  very  small  number  of  persons  sufficiently  and  deeply  involved 
^with  it  to  the  extent  of  curbing  their  actions  and  tongues  in  the 
face  of  its  discipline.  Actually  the  church  is  not  in  very  close  con¬ 
tact  with  native  life;  the  minister,  being  transient,  is  not  very 
trusted  even  by  his  devotees.  As  a  mechanism  of  control  the 
facilities  of  the  church  are  used  by  its  members  against  one  another. 
Even  in  those  few  areas  where  the  church  attempts  direct  control 
over  its  flock  it  fails  absolutely. 

At  the  top  of  the  church  hierarchy  is  the  minister  who  has  no 
dealings,  save  ecclesiastical,  with  his  parishioners.  Beneath  him 
are  the  church  “helpers.”  This  governing  committee,  composed  of 
four  men  and  three  women  who  are  natives,  formulates  church 
policy  and  is  its  instrument  of  social  control.  They  are  elected  by 
the  church’s  membership.  The  code  of  the  church  directs  that  no 
church  member  may  take  anyone  to  a  civil  court  but  must  bring  his 
grievances  to  the  committee  of  “helpers”  for  the  settlement  of  liti¬ 
gation.  This  is  the  church’s  feeble  attempt  to  consolidate  Rocky 
Roads  into  a  community.  The  will  is  there  and  it  is  sincere,  but 
the  church  has  yet  to  recognize  its  impotence  through  its  inability 
to  enforce  its  will  upon  its  members. 

When  a  Rocky  Roader  finds  himself  embroiled  in  an  insoluble 
quarrel  with  another  who  is  a  church  member  he  may  take  the  case 
to  the  helpers’  meeting  for  disciplinary  action.  But  he  will  never 
do  so  without  previous  threat  to  this  effect.  Such  cases,  rarely,  if 
ever,  reach  the  church  council,  for  two  reasons.  If  the  opponent 
in  the  quarrel  suddenly  desists  from  his  gossip  and  slander,  the 
desired  effect  has  been  achieved  and  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for 
church  litigation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quarrel  continues  un¬ 
abated,  the  prospective  plaintiff  realizes  that  litigation  would  be 
futile.  It  would  be  futile  because  either  church  discipline  would 
not  restrain  the  other  party  or  because  the  latter  is  implying  that 
he  or  she  has  a  majority  of  friends  on  the  council. 

Church  discipline  takes  the  form  of  suspension  or  exclusion 
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from  membership.  Suspension  means  that  the  member  may  not 
partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Table  on  one  or  two  days  of 
Communion.  Exclusion  constitutes  permanent  expulsion  until  re¬ 
admission  is  granted  by  the  church.  For  most  Rocky  Readers  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  sacrament  is  not  very  calamitous.  Participation 
at  the  Lord’s  Table  is  enjoyed  for  its  pageantry  and  solemnity,  but 
most  Rocky  Readers  feel  they  can  as  well  do  without  it  when  neces¬ 
sary.  The  causes  for  suspension  are:  quarrelling,  adultery  (suspect¬ 
ed,  but  unproved),  wife  beating,  stealing,  inebriation,  superstition 
(the  practice  of  sorcery,  suspected,  but  unproved).  The  reasons 
for  exclusion  are:  adultery,  fornication  (the  parentage  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  children),  rum  selling,  ungodly  living  (which  can  cover  any 
action),  and  superstition.  The  list  of  suspended  members  is  always 
large  and  is  ever  changing. 

If  a  person  has  been  quarrelling  to  excess  he  knows  enough 
not  to  render  a  testimonial  alluding  to  his  salvation  until  the  brawl 
is  quieted.  Should  a  Rocky  Reader  be  guilty  of  such  an  indiscre¬ 
tion,  he  runs  the  risk  of  openly  and  publicly  being  accused  by  his 
opponent  at  the  prayer  meeting.  Rocky  Readers  always  tabulate 
the  attendance  at  church  before  giving  testimony. 

Perhaps  the  fact  most  pertinent  to  the  social  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  the  low  incidence  of  leadership.  Rocky  Roads  culture 
makes  little  provision  for  the  training  of  personality  types  to  assume 
the  roles  of  leadership.  By  leadership  we  mean  the  desire  and  /or 
ability  to  control  others.  But  even  where  the  characteristics  of 
such  social  dominance  exist  in  individual  persons — of  which  there 
are  a  few — there  seem  to  be  few  prescribed  and  patterned  modes  of 
channelling  and  fusing  their  traits  with  the  problems,  tempera¬ 
ments,  and  whims  of  the  community’s  larger  membership.  There¬ 
fore,  when  we  say  that  there  is  little  leadership  in  Rocky  Roads  we 
must  also  bear  in  mind  the  equally  crucial  fact  that  there  is  little 
“followship.”  Leadership  implies  a  certain  degree  of  co-operative¬ 
ness  between  leaders  and  followers.  Such  unified  behaviour  is  rare 
in  Rocky  Roads.  Not  only  are  the  habits  of  working  together  toward 
common  ends  and  goals  uncommon,  but  the  natives  of  the  community 
are  not  ones  to  recognize  and  then  act  upon  problems  which  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  We  shall  return  to  the  latter 
phenomenon  very  shortly. 

While  there  are  differential  degrees  afforded  individuals,  by 
virtue  of  their  economic  (class)  standings,  prestige  in  Rocky  Roads 
never  takes  the  form  of  supreme  importance  within  the  group.  Just 
as  social  status  is  acquired  rather  than  inherited,  prestige  cannot 
be  transferred  from  one  individual  to  another.  It  is  conceivable 
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in  Rocky  Roads  that  a  given  status  position,  even  the  highest,  re¬ 
main  unoccupied  for  any  length  of  time  just  as  that  status  may  be 
occupied  simultaneously  by  any  number  of  persons.®  As  a  result, 
there  is  no  prestigeful  status  which  is  permanent  and  which  is 
always  occupied.  For  the  permanent  population,  prestigeful  signi¬ 
ficance  is  derived  largely  from  an  individuars  economic  success. 

There  are  no  situations  in  which  spontaneous  leadership  arises 
from  within  the  community.  But  the  notion  of  leadership  is  not 
totally  alien  to  the  people  of  Rocky  Roads.  On  occasion,  leadership 
will  become  apparent,  but  only  in  the  person  of  an  individual  who 
was  not  bom  in  the  area.  This  in  itself  is  an  enlightening  pheno¬ 
menon  and  deserves  some  elaboration.  Cricket,  for  example,  of 
which  the  Rocky  Readers  are  very  fond,  requires  the  formation  of 
teams  which  must  be  captained.  As  a  result,  very  little  cricket  is 
played  in  Rocky  Roads.  From  time  to  time,  however,  teams  will  be 
organized,  but  they  are  led  by  someone  who  is  not  a  Rocky  Roader. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Rocky  Roads  this  sort  of  spontaneous 
leadership  was  in  the  person  of  the  sanitary  inspector,  a  government 
employee,  who  came  from  another  region  of  Jamaica  and  whose 
residence  in  Rocky  Roads  was  not  permanent.  The  moment  this 
leadership  is  withdrawn  the  teams  dissolve.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  this  type  of  leadership  is  neither  recognized  nor  effec¬ 
tive  in  any  activities  in  the  community  other  than  the  one  in  which 
it  originates.  The  leadership  arises  in  the  context  of  cricket,  for 
example,  and  remains  there. 

Another  illustration  of  leadership  in  Rocky  Roads  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Community  Council,  a  form  of  political  leadership.  In  1945, 
a  community  council  was  established  for  Rocky  Roads  and  its  neigh¬ 
bouring  communities.  This  endeavour  was  the  idea  of  the  school¬ 
master,  who  also  did  not  originate  in  the  area.  The  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Community  Council  was  to  govern  the  lives  of  the  people 
it  affected.  It  marked  the  first  attempt  to  unite  the  community 
into  a  social  and  structural  unit.  The  Council  is  composed  of  two 
elected  representatives  of  each  of  the  groups  present  in  Rocky  Roads, 


»  The  reason  for  this  derives  from  the  community’s  criteria  for  member- 
shio  in  a  given  social  class.  These  criteria  are  wholly  economic.  An 
upper  class  person,  for  example,  is  one  who  is  sufficiently  prosperous  in 
wealth  and  land  that  he  lives  entirely  off  the  hired  labour  of  other  per¬ 
sons.  He  is  not  necessarily  the  wealthiest  person  in  the  community. 
Hence,  if  there  is  no  one  in  the  community  who  does  not  work  and  who 
lives  on  the  returns  of  the  labours  of  others,  there  would  be  no  upper- 
class  in  Rocky  Roads.  Those  criteria  also  hold  for  temporary  residents, 
such  as  the  minister  of  the  village  church,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
sanitary  inspector.  These  persons  are  also  considered  upper  class,  not 
so  much  because  of  their  wealth,  but  rather  because  they  have  a  guar¬ 
anteed  annual  income  and  need  not  rely  on  the  vicissitudes  of  agriculture. 
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such  as  the  Citrus  Growers’  Association,  the  Pimento  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society,  the  local  (Protestant) 
church,  and  so  on.  It  will  again  be  noted  that  none  of  these  groups 
is  indigenous  to  Rocky  Roads.  The  representativeness  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  can  easily  be  gauged  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  church,  rarely,  if  ever,  are  the  meetings  of  these 
individual  groups  attended  by  more  than  a  handful  of  the  natives 
of  the  community.  The  local  minister,  who  also  is  not  a  native 
Rocky  Roader,  is  chairman  ex-officio,  his  lieutenant  being  the  school¬ 
master.  The  meetings  of  the  Council  are  held  on  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  of  every  month  in  the  local  schoolhouse,  the  customary  lack 
of  quorum  never  deterring  the  Council  from  sitting. 

Despite,  or  perhaps  because  of,  the  purposes  of  the  Council  the 
people  of  Rocky  Roads  are  almost  unanimously  uninterested  in  the 
Council,  declaring  that  it  does  not  really  affect  the  community  in 
any  manner.  So  marked  is  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  Council  that 
many  people,  until  asked  about  it  by  the  writer,  had  never  heard 
of  its  existence!®  Needless  to  say,  although  the  deliberations  of  the 
Council  are  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  community,  only  those 
who  are  officially  members  of  it  ever  attend,  if  at  all.  During  the 
course  of  our  stay  at  Rocky  Roads,  for  example,  the  minister 
neglected  to  announce  at  church  that  a  meeting  of  the  Council  would 
be  held.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting  only  the  writer  was  present. 
This  incident  serves  to  illustrate  the  interest  in  the  Council  and  the 
significance  attached  to  it. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  leadership  arising  from  within  the 
community  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  almost  all  initiative 
during  the  Council’s  meetings  is  taken  by  those  members  who  are 
not  permanent  to  the  area;  of  those  there  are  about  six.  To  under¬ 
stand  what  transpires  at  these  Council  meetings  let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  more  t3rpical  agenda  items.  They  not  only  give  us  insight 
into  the  Council  itself,  but  into  the  social  fabric  of  Rocky  Roads  in 
general: 

For  several  meetings  the  council  discussed  the  proposed 
elementary  school  for  children  in  the  four  to  seven  year-old  bracket. 
The  minister  did  most  of  the  discussing,  the  native  council  mem¬ 
bers  showing  a  minimum  of  interest  underlined  by  a  respectful 
silence.  After  it  became  evident  that  the  Jamaican  government 
would  not  spend  any  money  on  the  project  the  matter  was  sum¬ 
marily  dropped. 

Half  of  one  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  decision  of  an  appro- 

»  This  does  not  indicate  an  absence  of  general  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion  within  the  community.  When  someone  falls  ill,  practically  every¬ 
one  in  the  community  knows  of  the  matter  within  the  space  of  a  few 
hours. 
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priate  gift  for  the  schoolteacher  who  was  leaving  for  England  for 
further  study.  The  teacher  was  not  present  at  the  meeting.  Since 
no  one  could  think  of  an  appropriate  present,  a  cash  gift,  from 
the  dues  of  each  represented  group,  was  decided  upon. 

Half  of  one  meeting  was  devoted  to  an  attempt  by  the  local 
shopkeeper  to  keep  someone  from  opening  a  shop  in  the  old  post 
.  office  on  the  ground  that  the  prospective  proprietor  used  “dirty” 
J  language.  The  indignant  local  shopkeeper  is  a  native  of  Syria; 

the  one  who  wanted  to  open  the  shop  was  a  native  of  the  area. 
./  All  the  council  had  to  do,  it  was  told,  was  to  dispatch  a  letter  to 
'  the  government  petitioning  that  it  prohibit  the  use  of  its  unoccu- 
i  pied  building  for  commercial  purposes.  The  council  sent  the  letter. 

At  another  meeting  a  voluble  discourse  ensued  on  the  prob- 
^  lem  of  why  no  news  ever  appeared  in  the  leading  Jamaican  daily 
newspaper  about  Rocky  Roads. 

?  A  lower  class  person  in  the  district  was  living  in  a  thatch  hut; 
the  October  rains  were  approaching,  they  had  commenced  in  Sep¬ 
tember  that  particular  year,  and  the  roof  of  that  abode  would  not 
have  afforded  its  occupant  much  protection  against  the  damp 
elements.  At  the  October  meeting  of  the  council  the  sanitary 
inspector  proposed  that  the  council  do  something  about  the  matter. 
The  chairman  appointed  two  members  to  gather  thatch,  and  several 
others  to  cover  the  shack  with  the  thatch.  At  the  November  meet¬ 
ing,  which  was  an  uncomfortable  sitting  because  the  stone  and 
wood  schoolhouse  was  damaged  by  the  hurricane,  it  transpired 
that  no  thatch  had  been  collected  nor  had  any  action  been  taken 
toward  helping  the  indigent  owner  repair  the  house.  Several 
council  members  expressed  concern  over  the  well-being  of  the 
owner  of  the  hut.  The  matter  was  never  referred  to  again  save  for 
a  brief  mention  in  the  reading  of  the  minutes  at  the  December 
meeting. 

At  the  same  November  meeting  it  was  proposed  that  the 
church  be  carpeted.  The  church  had  just  been  painted  and  an 
uncarpeted  painted  church,  one  member  noted,  was  “like  a  man 
with  tie  and  no  boots.”  The  minister  was  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  idea.  The  motion  was  unanimously  approved. 

In  line  with  the  absence  of  leadership  is  the  dearth  of  volun¬ 
tary  associations  outside  the  family.  Among  the  men  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  only  voluntary  associations  of  any  permanence  are  the 
arrangements  of  labour  exchange  of  which  we  spoke  earlier.  Prior 
to  marriage  these  pairs  of  friends  spend  considerable  time  together, 
but  their  relationships  are  subject  to  the  same  tensions  and  anxieties 
which  pervade  interpersonal  relationships  in  general  in  Rocky 
Roads.  Each  member  of  every  pair  believes  that  he  is  a  better 
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friend  than  his  partner,  that  he  is  the  more  “loving”  of  the  two, 
while  the  other,  he  claims,  is  participating  in  the  relationship  for 
purely  selfish  reasons  and  will  never  grant  a  favour  which  he  is  not 
forced  to.  Characteristically,  these  accusations  are  not  made  to  one 
another  but  rather  about  one  another.  These  are  mainly  pre¬ 
marital  adult  friendships  and  are  discontinued  after  the  marriage 
of  one  of  the  partners.* 

Actually,  there  are  very  few  such  friendships  in  Rocky  Roads. 
The  ideal  culture  of  the  community  provides  that  every  person  have 
at  least  one  close  or  “best”  friend.”  The  frequency  of  such  friend¬ 
ships  is  even  smaller  among  the  women  of  the  community.  Where 
such  associations  are  found  among  the  women  they  are  mainly 
gossiping  groups  —  ‘cliques’  —  made  up  of  married  women  of  the 
same  general  economic  and  social  standing.  Occasionally,  one  does 
find  close  friendships  among  unmarried  women.  In  these  cases, 
the  associations  are  often  essentially  homosexual  unions  to  fall  back 
on  in  the  absence  of  heterosexual  outlets.  Whenever  the  latter 
present  themselves,  the  homosexual  friendships  are  dropped. 

Thus  far,  we  have  dealt  mainly  with  the  general  sociological 
and  institutional  processes  characteristic  of  the  social  organization 
of  Rocky  Roads.  We  have  noted  that  whatever  groupings  are  to 
be  found  in  the  community  are  tenuous  and  brittle,  characterized 
by  extreme  competitiveness  with  attendant  mistrust,  suspicion  and 
anxiety.  A  fuller  comprehension  of  these  social  processes  in  Rocky 
Roads  can  be  gathered  when  we  probe  the  individual  Rocky  Reader’s 
feelings  about  himself  and  his  neighbours. 

An  understanding  of  the  Rocky  Roads  principle  that  “one 
man’s  fall  is  another  man’s  rise,”  to  which  we  referred  earlier  in 
this  paper,  is  incomplete  without  the  realization  that  one’s  fall  is 
always  said  to  be  the  result  of  some  malicious  behaviour  of  some 
conspirator.  This  is  even  carried  to  the  point  where  a  Rocky  Roader 
will  not  accept  the  responsibility  of  his  actions  if  their  consequences 
are  disadvantageous  to  him.  For  example,  if  a  man  decides  against 
planting  corn  one  season  because  the  government  price  on  corn 
is  too  low  to  warrant  the  risk  involved  in  the  crop,  he  is  sure  to 
blame  someone  else  in  the  community  for  his  misfortune  if  the 
government  raises  its  purchase  price  just  before  the  harvest  of  the 
corn  crop.  If  he  is  unable  to  purchase  land,  or  rent  land,  to  increase 
his  income,  he  is  certain  that  those  who  have  refused  to  rent  or 

®  There  is  no  evidence  that  these  economic  friendships  are  homosexual  in 
nature,  as  is  the  case  in  some  other  societies.  Why  these  associations  are 
discontinued  upon  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  friends  is  something  to 
which  we  could  not  learn  the  answer. 

*>  See.  for  example,  M.  Herskovits  (7). 
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sell  have  done  so  expressly  in  order  to  undermine  his  chances  of 
making  ends  meet. 

What  element  of  truth  is  there  in  this  idea?  That  no  Rocky 
Koader  wishes  to  see  the  other  succeed  is  true,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  no  Rocky  Roader  would  forego  the  opportunity  to  accumu¬ 
late  money  through  the  sale  of  some  parcels  of  land.  Everyone  in 
Rocky  Roads  wants  to  buy  land,  and  it  is  possible  to  sell  it  in  suf¬ 
ficiently  small  parcels  to  keep  any  one  owner  from  extracting  too 
large  a  profit  from  it.  The  owners  of  these  idle  lands  cite  one  or 
two  reasons  for  holding  on  to  unused  land.  Either  they  are  very 
old  and  are  aware  that  they  are  going  to  die  shortly  and  want  to 
leave  the  land  to  their  children  to  do  with  as  they  please,  or  they 
are  waiting  for  the  price  of  land  to  rise.  For  example,  one  large 
parcel  of  land  was  bought  several  years  ago  at  five  shillings  an 
acre,  according  to  the  man  who  owns  it;  at  the  time  we  were  in 
Rocky  Roads  the  highest  bidding  price  was  one  hundred  shillings 
per  acre.  And  the  price  is  still  rising. 

Of  all  a  Rocky  Reader’s  fears,  those  of  his  neighbour’s  jealousy 
are  his  greatest.  Rocky  Readers  always  accuse  each  other  of 
jealousy  and  therefore,  they  say,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other.  All  conspiracies,  criticisms,  gossip,  and  general  malevolence, 
and,  of  course  all  bad  luck  of  an  economic  nature  stem  from  the 
envy  of  others.  It  is  jealousy,  say  the  people  of  the  community, 
which  makes  for  the  antagonistic  strife  which  characterizes  the  life 
of  the  community. 

When  thinking  of  wealth  and  property  the  Rocky  Roader  can 
think  only  in  terms  of  individual,  private  holdings.  Paralleling 
this  is  the  conviction  of  every  Rocky  Roader  that  everyone  else  is 
trying  to  impoverish  him  through  jealousy — which,  as  we  have 
indicated  previously,  is  probably  synonymous  with  ‘obeah’ — and 
conspiracy.  For  the  individual  Rocky  Roader  these  notions  are  in¬ 
separable  and  complementary;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  two  sides  of 
the  same  coin.  Not  only  is  he  engaged  in  the  perennial  attempt  to 
amass  and  add  to  his  wealth  and  holdings  in  land  but  he  is  certain 
that  everyone  else  is  attempting  to  thwart  him  in  his  aspirations. 
This  distrust  of  the  motives  and  behaviour  of  others  militates 
against  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  enduring  associations  of 
individuals  within  the  community.  The  formation  of  permanent 
and  inalienable  associations  of  individuals  implies  the  assumption 
by  the  members  of  such  groupings  of  ties  of  mutual  obligation  and 
reciprocity;  it  implies,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  pooling  of  resources, 
either  in  theory  or  in  actuality,  upon  which  all  members  of  the 
group  can  draw  in  times  of  individual  need.  The  very  suggestion 
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of  such  communality  of  property  would  be  positive  proof  to  the 
Rocky  Roader  that  others  are  indeed  attempting  to  deprive  him 
of  his  wealth. 

The  inability  of  the  Rocky  Readers  to  recognize  and  act  upon 
problems  which  affect  the  commonweal  of  the  community  is  largely 
traceable  to  the  strong  feelings  about  private  property  and  to  the 
hostility  toward  others  held  by  practically  every  individual  in  the 
community.  Rocky  Roads  cannot  function  as  a  true  community 
because  no  one  individual  will  subordinate  his  own  interests,  espe¬ 
cially  his  economic  interests,  to  the  interests  of  others,  especially 
when  the  two  conflict. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  possible  to  re¬ 
cognize  an  additional  factor  militating  against  interpersonal 
cohesiveness  in  Rocky  Roads.  The  economic  competition  and  rivalry 
which  isolates  one  Rocky  Roader  from  another  is  learned  relatively 
late  in  life,  specifically,  during  adolescence.  From  the  very  earliest 
years  of  life  the  individual  Rocky  Roader  is  subjected  to  severe 
corporal  punishment  at  the  hands  of  his  parents.  The  very  frequent 
floggings  which  the  Rocky  Roader  experiences  from  the  age  of  about 
two  or  three  years  make  him  anticipate  constant  hostile  attack 
from  hir.  interpersonal  environment.  The  punishment  he  receives 
is  for  very  specific  actions  committed  by  him.  He  is  often  pimished 
for  asking  for  more  food  if  he  is  hungry  after  having  completed  a 
meal.  He  is  flogged  for  taking  food  which  was  not  meant  for  him. 
These  floggings  are  rather  frequent  because  Rocky  Roads  children 
often  do  not  receive  enough  to  eat. 

The  Rocky  Roader  is  punished  for  other  things,  but  the  punish¬ 
ment  centreing  about  activity  in  connection  with  food  is  his 
earliest  and  most  significant  punishment.  Hence,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  to  learn  that  as  an  adult  his  greatest  fears  of  other  people  are 
concerned  with  food  and  that  which  brings  food — money  and  land. 
His  fear  of  other  people,  learned  through  corporal  punishment,  has 
taught  him  to  avoid  people;  the  reasons  for  his  punishment  provide 
the  content  of  these  fears  in  his  adult  state. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

Anxiety,  as  Harry  Stack  Sullivan  points  out,  is  a  divisive  and  dis¬ 
integrating  factor  wherever  it  occurs  in  interpersonal  situations  (16). 
As  a  motivating  force  in  human  situations,  anxiety  can  be  manifest 
in  any  number  of  areas  of  behaviour,  with  respect  to  authority, 
friendship,  sex,  aggression,  excretory,  processes,  food,  money,  and  the 
like.  The  role  of  anxiety  associated  with  independence,  for  example, 
has  been  analyzed  with  reference  to  a  single  social  structure — that 
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of  Germany — by  Erich  Fromm  (5).  The  roles  of  anxiety  in  sexual 
relationships,  for  example,  have  been  investigated  intensely  since 
Freud’s  early  inquiries  into  individual  psychopathology. 

In  the  present  paper  we  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  roles 
of  anxiety  in  a  single  area  of  social  endeavour — economic  competi¬ 
tion — in  Rocky  Roads,  Jamaica.  The  social  and  psychological  effects 
of  competitive  strivings  have  been  stated  clearly  by  Karen  Homey, 
who  notes  that  “no  matter  to  what  degree . . .  envy  is  repr<3ssed  or 
expressed,  it  implies  an  increase  in  the  existing  hostility  against 
people  and  consequently  an  increase  in  the  anxiety,  which  now 
takes  the  particular  form  of  an  irrational  fear  of  the  envy  of  others” 
(9,  p.  225).  But  this  anxiety  is  more  than  an  individual  concern, 
for  “hostility  is  inherent  in  every  intense  competition,  since  the 
victory  of  one  of  the  competitors  implies  the  defeat  of  the  other”. 
In  such  situations,  Homey  goes  on  to  point  out,  “the  destructive 
aspect  is  stronger  than  the  constructive:  it  is  more  important  for 
him  to  see  others  defeated  than  to  succeed  himself”  (10,  pp.  192-93). 

Every  human  tension  and  emotion — hunger,  love,  fear,  anxiety, 
and  the  like — must  find  its  material  and  overt  expression  in  social 
interaction.  Anxiety  in  the  sphere  of  economic  competition  mani¬ 
fests  itself  socially  and  culturally  in  certain  forms  which  are  unique, 
for  in  practically  every  human  society  “most  social  relations  have 
an  economic  coefficient”  (2,  p.  122).  Societies  differ,  however,  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  economic  coefficient  will  affect  particular 
social  relations.  The  institution  of  the  family,  for  example,  is  every¬ 
where  an  economic  organization,  among  other  things.  But  the 
nature  of  a  society’s  economy,  whether  it  is,  let  us  say,  co-operative, 
or  competitive,  will  greatly  colour  the  fabric  of  family  relationships. 
Competitiveness  appears  to  weaken  family  bonds,  while  co-operation 
seems  to  strengthen  the  institution.* 

Rocky  Roads,  we  have  seen,  is  a  highly  competitive  community, 
the  material  expression  of  the  anxiety  inherent  in  these  strivings 
being  competition  for  land.  Throughout  the  social  structure  of  the 
community  we  observe  evidence  pointing  to  the  social  divisiveness  of 
such  competition.  We  have  noted  the  absence  of  any  corporate 
ownership  of  land,  reflecting  the  absence  of  corporate  groupings 
outside  the  individual  and  isolated  family  unit.  Social  inequality, 
a  further  divisive  phenomenon  within  the  social  structure,  is  founded 
on  unequal  distribution  of  land  and  is  reinforced  by  continuous 
competition  for  land.  This  inequality,  as  we  have  seen,  renders 


»  For  comparative  data  on  the  disintegrating  effects  of  economic  compe¬ 
tition  on  family  and  other  social  ties,  see,  for  example,  the  Yurok  of 
Northwest  California  (6,  11,  12). 
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some  individuals — and  their  families — dependent  upon  wealthier 
persons  for  their  physical  survival  rather  than  their  being  provided 
by  the  culture  with  a  corporate  property  mechanism  assuring  all  the 
members  of  the  community  more  nearly  equal  and  adequate  supply 
of  food  and  the  means  of  producing  that  food.  The  corrosive 
suspicion,  anxiety  and  mistrust  which  isolate  a  man  and  his  house¬ 
hold  from  all  others  is  the  fear  that  everyone  is  endeavouring  to 
keep  him  from  earning  a  living.  In  his  desire  to  be  more  “inde¬ 
pendent”  than  everyone  else  a  Rocky  Roader  knows  the  techniques 
of  jealousy,  hostility,  and  the  like,  which  are  employed,  both  by  and 
against  him,  to  further  “independence”  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Socially,  Rocky  Roads  almost  defies  designation  as  a  community, 
for  the  connotations  of  reciprocity,  cohesiveness,  and  “togetherness” 
implicit  in  the  word  “community”  are  absent  in  the  geographical 
area  known  as  Rocky  Roads.  Physical,  social  and  emotional  isola¬ 
tion  is  expressed  materially  in  the  “scatter  pattern”  of  settlement, 
the  physical  isolation  of  each  homestead  from  all  others.  The  socio¬ 
logical  parallel  to  this  isolation  is  the  economic  and  social  autonomy 
of  each  family  unit.  The  individual’s  isolation  from  his  fellow  Rocky 
Readers  is  further  evident  in  the  almost  complete  lack  of  any 
patterns  of  mutual  aid  and  reciprocity  in  times  of  need.  Ties  of 
kinship,  blood  or  affinal,  form  no  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
isolation  and  lack  of  co-operation.  We  further  find  that  there  are 
few  friendships,  almost  no  voluntary  groupings  outside  the  family, 
and  an  almost  total  lack  of  interest  in  any  planned  projects  foster¬ 
ing  Rocky  Roads  into  a  true  community. 

Competition  for  land  and  its  unequal  distribution  forces  some 
members  of  the  community  to  migrate  to  urban  areas,  thus  rein¬ 
forcing  the  brittleness  and  tenuousness  of  interpersonal  ties  within 
the  community.  This  divisiveness  is  also  seen  clearly  in  the  sphere 
of  leadership.  We  noted  that  whatever  leadership  does  exist  in 
Rocky  Roads  is  held  by  transient  people.  Important  here  is  the 
fact  that  these  persons  do  not  own  land  in  and  around  Rocky  Roads. 
For  the  individual  Rocky  Roader  this  means  that  they  are  not  com¬ 
peting  for  available  land,  food  and  wealth  in  the  community. 
Hence,  their  leadership  can  be  accepted.  Where  competition  is 
absent  in  Rocky  Roads,  it  seems  possible  to  conclude,  leadership  can 
exist;  where  competition  is  present,  it  seems  to  militate  against  the 
acceptance  and  functioning  of  social  leadership. 

The  family,  as  in  practically  every  other  society,  reflects  the 
general  social  structure  in  kaleidoscope.  Within  the  Rocky  Roads 
family  we  note  the  individual’s  feelings  of  unpleasantness  in  the 
face  of  close  personal  ties,  a  discomfort  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
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manifestation  of  his  mistrust  and  suspicion  of  others,  specifically 
their  economic  motives  and  aspirations.  The  paramountcy  of  indi¬ 
vidual  success  in  the  amassment  of  wealth  renders  impossible  the 
functioning  of  the  Rocky  Roads  family  as  a  solidary  unit.  The 
competition  manifest  between  husbands  and  wives  is  accentuated 
in  the  rivalries  over  inheritance  which  destroy  whatever  feelings  of 
sibling  solidarity  might  have  existed  prior  to  the  division  of  the 
patrimony. 

The  blood  tie  is  the  most  inalienable  possible  in  human  social 
existence,  but  the  functioning  of  that  bond  is  easily  destroyed,  as 
in  Rocky  Roads,  by  competition  for  land  and  wealth.  Even  in  their 
theory  of  family  organization  the  Rocky  Readers  express  these 
principles  succinctly.  They  recognize  that  a  permanent,  cohesive 
and  solidary  grouping  of  individuals  must  be  founded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  economic  co-operation,  the  sharing  of  wealth  and  property, 
mutual  obligations,  and  reciprocity.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  their  belief  that  money,  land,  labour,  and  food  should  be 
shared  equally  within  the  family  group.  Yet  so  strongly  is  economic 
competitiveness  and  anxiety  implanted  within  the  individual  Rocky 
Roader  that  the  institution  of  the  family  suffers  at  its  hands,  rather 
than,  as  one  might  anticipate,  the  alliance  of  individuals  within  the 
family  modifying  that  competitiveness.  The  Rocky  Readers  recog¬ 
nize,  in  their  theory  of  family  life,  that  economic  co-operation  is 
essential  to  corporate  existence.  It  is  their  inability  to  co-operate 
economically  to  any  extent — to  work  toward  common  goals,  to  share 
and  to  reciprocate — which  has  kept  them  from  strengthening  the 
family  and  from  forming  true  social  groups  outside  the  individual 
family  group. 
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Associated  Measurements.  By  M.  H.  Quenouille.  Butterworth 

Scientific  Publications,  London.  1952.  242  pp. 

A  casual  look  at  this  book  leads  one  quickly  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
masterpiece.  A  further  examination  of  it  convinces  one  that  this 
is  indeed  the  case.  Dealing  with  the  difficult  subject  of  regression 
and  correlation  analysis,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  compressing  a 
vast  amount  of  information  on  procedures  and  tests  into  a  small 
number  of  pages  (about  200,  of  text)  without  sacrificing  the  essential 
clarity  and  simplicity  of  treatment  of  the  different  topics.  This  book 
can  be  expected  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  enabling  research  work¬ 
ers  to  make  better  use  of  the  newer  procedures  and  not  to  “fall  by  the 
wayside”  due  to  fundamental  misunderstanding  of  the  magic  of  corre¬ 
lation  coefficients. 

Many  lecturers  on  correlation  methods  have  emphasized  the 
importance  of  preliminary  graphical  inspection  of  the  relationship 
between  variables.  The  author  of  this  book,  shows  us  why  this  is  so 
important.  In  a  48-page  section  on  “Graphical  Analysis”  he  not 
only  illustrates  different  cases  of  the  simpler  associations  between 
variables  but  shows  how  regression  lines  can  be  approximated  graphi¬ 
cally,  how  rough  measures  of  standard  deviations  can  be  obtained 
graphically,  how  graphical  tests  such  as  Tukey’s  corner  test  and  the 
point-pair  test  are  carried  through,  and  how  medial  and  other  corre¬ 
lation  coefficients  are  computed  by  means  of  simple  counts  from  the 
graphs. 

The  second  section  entitled  “Numerical  Analysis”  has  the  virtue 
of  illustrating  completely,  as  well  as  describing,  the  computational 
methods  of  carrying  through  the  now-standard  procedures  of  analyses 
of  variance  and  covariance,  estimation  of  regression  and  correlation 
coefficients  and  of  standard  errors  of  regression  coefficients.  Illus¬ 
trations  include  the  use  of  the  inverse  matrix  in  estimating  standard 
errors  of  multiple  regression  coefficients,  and  an  instance  of  ortho¬ 
gonal  polynomials  in  connection  with  a  curvilinear  regression  when 
the  independent  variable  is  spaced  at  equal  intervals. 

The  next  section  “Rapid  Estimation  and  Analysis”  is  primarily 
concerned  with  relatively  large-scale  investigations  in  which  shortcut 
methods  and  a  convenient  form  of  analysis  are  important  aspects  of 
the  task  of  reaching  sound  conclusions  at  minimum  cost.  In  the 
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iinal  chapter  of  this  section  the  need  for  planning  the  analysis  in 
advance  of  the  gathering  of  the  data  is  stressed  and  devices  are  ex¬ 
plained  for  keeping  the  amount  of  work  down  and  avoiding  needless 
waste  of  effort  due  to  errors. 

Finally,  in  the  last  section,  the  author  takes  up  the  topics  of 
transformations,  ratio  estimates,  time  series  analysis,  and  multivariate 
analyses.  It  is  here  that  the  bibliography  (pages  215-222),  contain¬ 
ing  many  up-to-date  references  and  arranged  to  correspond  with  the 
chapters  of  the  book,  is  particularly  useful  for  the  advanced  research 
worker  and  serious  student  of  the  subject. 

As  the  author  states  in  the  preface,  the  book  “illustrates  by  ex¬ 
amples,  rather  than  proves,  the  approaches  used”.  It  is  because  of 
the  well  chosen,  fully  developed  examples  that  the  author  has  been 
able  to  be  so  brief.  For  this  reason  such  an  omission  as  the  failure 
to  state  on  page  105  that  the  grouping  is  done  after  ordering  the  items 
according  to  the  independent  variable,  or  such  an  obscurity  as  “even 
though  the  observations  may  be  derived  from  the  same  distribution” 
(page  55),  are  relatively  unimportant  and  do  not  cause  the  reader 
to  remain  in  doubt  very  long.  Although  further  explanation  might 
seem  desirable  here  and  there  additional  sentences  would  detract 
from  one  of  the  book’s  virtues,  namely,  its  brevity. 

In  conclusion,  the  book’s  repeated  reference  to  underlying  re¬ 
lationships  is  worthy  of  note.  The  author’s  forthright  discussions  of 
extreme  observations,  sampling  errors  and  unaccountable  variability, 
together  with  the  general  logic  of  the  approach  used,  will  contribute 
to  clear  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  reader  generally.  Furthermore 
the  research  worker  who  uses  this  book  will  quickly  find  that  it  will 
help  him  to  decide  what  to  do  and  that  it  will  enable  him  to  proceed 
with  confidence. 

Roe  Cjoodman  » 

Brownson  on  Democracy  and  the  Trend  toward  Socialism.  By  Law¬ 
rence  Roemer.  Philosophical  library.  New  York.  1953. 

•  Free  Society;  An  Evaluation  of  Contemporary  Democracy.  By  Mark 
M.  Heald.  Philosophical  Library,  New  York.  1953. 

These  two  books  present  a  dichotomy  of  ideas  on  the  concept  and 
works  of  political  democracy.  In  presenting  Brownson’s  theories,  Mr. 
Roemer  challenges  our  basic  notions  of  the  “good”  methods  of  gov- 


*  This  article  represents  the  personal  views  of  Mr,  Goodman  and  not  In  any 
way  the  views  of  the  United  Nations,  of  which  Mr.  Goodman  is  a  statistical 
consultant. 
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eminent.  In  an  age  when  the  word  ‘democracy’  has  become  synony¬ 
mous  with  ‘good’  and  ‘right’  the  examination  of  meaning  is  all  im¬ 
portant.  Brownson  states  that  the  democratic  theory  is  based  upon 
the  “incorrect”  Social  Compact  theory.  The  surrender  of  rights 
^which  are  only  God-given)  via  the  Social  Contract,  he  believes  only 
leads  to  anarchy  or  absolutism.  Thus,  in  the  very  roots  of  democracy 
itself,  are  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  Equality  of  people^ 
majority  rule  where  public  opinion  is  of  prime  importance,  and  the 
failure  to  recognize  God’s  Law,  emancipate  both  the  State  and  the 
individual  from  moral  law.  Therefore,  via  a  series  of  logical  steps, 
Brownson  concludes  that  the  democratic  form  in  itself  leads  the  way 
toward  socialism  and  then  communism.  The  thesis  presented  is  pro¬ 
vocative  and  unintentionally  refuted  by  the  second  book. 

Free  Society  is  a  very  comprehensive  study  of  the  workings  of 
democracy.  In  an  era  when  the  individual  is  becoming  in  danger 
of  subservience  to  the  State,  the  author  does  well  to  stress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  individualism  in  a  free  society.  In  doing  so,  the  book 
does  not  overlook  the  positive  arguments  for  the  Welfare  State. 

The  author  is  cognizant  of  the  limitations  of  the  democratic 
state  (as  emphasized  by  Brownson)  and  also  how  we  must  live  with 
the  limitations,  the  paradoxes,  protecting  the  individual  when  re¬ 
cognizing  the  rights  of  the  majority,  and  setting  up  a  system  to 
protect  the  minorities. 

In  tracing  the  historical  development  of  democracy,  Professor 
Heald  covers  a  great  area,  giving  the  character  and  definition  of 
democracy;  emphasizing  the  paradoxical  aspects,  the  ethics,  and 
how  democracy  measures  up  in  the  modern  world.  The  author  stress¬ 
es  that  modern  democracy  was  born,  not  so  much  of  philosophical 
theory  as  of  political  experience  and  changing  conditions.  In  a  sense, 
this  point  provides  an  adequate  answer  for  the  highly  theoretical  and 
logical  Brownson. 

Free  Society  is  a  book  which  studies  democracy  from  the  social, 
psychological,  economic  and  political  points  of  view.  The  style  of 
writing  is  easy  for  the  layman  and  interesting.  It  provides  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  useful  text  for  the  citizen  in  the  modern  world. 

Y.  K.  K. 


NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS 
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